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ISABEL'S DIFFICULTIES. 



CHAPTER I. 

TURMOIL. 

' Let dogs delight to bark and bite. 
For God hath made them so ; 
Let bears and lions growl and fight, 
For 'tis their nature too.' 



fVdtts, 




ET US introduce the reader to the scene of our 
story — to a good-sized mansion, Walpole Hall, 
the patrimony and habitation for generations 
of a family of Walpoles. 
It stood in a sort of horse shoe valley, well backed by a 
steep hill immediately behind it ; but overlooking in front 
a fair reach of landscape, wooded, verdant, and undulating. 
No one would have guessed, gazing at this, that the spot 
was only separated by that steep broad hill, from the wild 
waves of ocean, but such was the fact ; and the river that 
ran at some distance in front did, after leaving sundry pools, 
and much meandering, lose itself in the sea, not far from 
the Hall. 
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The architecture of the Hall is indescribable. A lordly 
castle had once crowned the hill; but of this nothing 
remained except an old tower, adjoining the Hall at its 
south-west angle, and standing on the same level, but al- 
most built into the cliflf behind : — Nothing remained but 
this tower, and the tradition of mysterious, hollow-sounding 
haunted vaults, buried in the bosom of the cliff. 

The rest of the mansion was comparatively modem, not 
so much so a long wing of low rooms and many bed-rooms, 
which faced the tower, as the centre of the Hall, which 
Colonel Walpole had chiefly rebuilt, and which was the 
perfection of modem comfort. 

Colonel Walpole was by birth a well connected gentle- 
man, and by his marriage with the heiress of the Hall he 
became also wealthy. He took her name on his marriage. 

Their union was blessed with a fair progeny. But many 
little Walpoles, being still nursery children, and the elder 
boy James at sea, the two that chiefly concem us are Amy 
and Tom, who were just anticipating the delights of his 
first Christmas holidays, with exceeding glee. Their delight 
was increased by visitors at the Hall, namely, Mrs Walpole's 
only sister and her husband, with a family quite as numer- 
ous as the Walpoles. This uncle and aunt had retumed 
from India about two months previously, bringing with them 
Grace and Roger, besides a host of small things under their 
nurse's care. One elder daughter, Isabel, almost immediate- 
ly joined them. She had been left behind some thirteen 
years previously, when only three years old, under the care 
of her father's widowed sister, whilst Major M*Ivor and his 
wife retumed to India. Here the rest of the children had 
been bom. Isabel was just sixteen, Grace about thirteen, 
and Roger but a month or two younger than his cousin 
Amy, Tom about eleven. 
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Christmas day was just approaching. The church de- 
corations had been completed ; preparations made for Snap- 
dragon, for the Christmas tree, for the magic lantern, for all 
the hundred^nd-one enjoyments, in short, that belong to 
Christmas; — and speculations had begun concerning the 
guests to be asked for the New Year's Eve and Twelfth Cake 
party, this year to be celebrated together on December 3 ist 
Christmas week itself being generally reserved for the family 
gathering, which became every yearlargerand more precious. 

It wanted half an hour to breakfast, when suddenly, on 
the morning our story opens, a rush and a scramble were 
heard in the lower passages of that wing of many bed-fdoms, 
then in succession a fierce cry, the snapping of a dog, the 
spitting of a cat, the loud laughter of a mischievous boy ; — 
then a man's voice calling order, and driving oflf the dog, 
and all seemed quiet again. But in one poor little breast 
there still raged an uproar of fury and indignation. 

Directly afterwards a little sallow-faced girl, her com- 
plexion darkened by excitement, mounted the stairs to the 
nurseries, bearing in her arms a very diminutive cat. She 
approached the, door of the nursery, and encountered there 
a big grey woman. 

* You aint a-going to bring that shameful cat in here. 
Miss Grace !' said she. * I'll have no scrimmaging be- 
tween you and Master Roger in the nursery. Miss.' 

* Floss and Ben will kill it, nurse !' pleaded poor Grace. 
< Roger sets them on.' 

'Well, and a good job too! tailless, ugly thing. I 
won't have it in here, — there now.' 

And nurse disappeared. 

Grace stood still. It was certainly a tailless, ugly, 
disreputable looking puss as ever lived ; disliked in the 
kitchen, no credit to the parlour, accredited with poaching, 
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because its tail had been lost in a trap, just the cat to set 
dogs on ; but all the dearer to Grace because of its misery. 
She was its protector, its sole friend — even aunt Walpole 
had said that she might keep it ! So she waited until she 
was alone, until nurse had disappeared, and then slipped 
on to her own bed-room, where she deposited puss in a deep 
well-press, full of furs and soft rugs. There having smooth- 
ed and Moved' her cat awhile, she Jeft it, to join the family 
at breakfast. 

Grace had used the press for this purpose before, and 
was most anxious not to betray the hiding-place. It was 
one which she could share with her darling ; roomy enough 
for warm comfort among the rugs, and dark enough to be 
very soothing to the lonely child, who, in her way, was well 
nigh as persecuted and lonely as puss. 

Her mother, from great ill-health and excessive indol- 
ence, knew nothing to any purpose of the troubles of her nur- 
sery. She trusted implicitly to a powerful, infinitely valu- 
able nurse — that woman in grey — ^who, by dint of incessant 
storming and unfairness towards Grace, had succeeded 
in rousing such a determined opposition to her rule, that 
she was now somewhat justified in declaring that * she 
could not manage Miss Grace, and could not stand her 
ways at all.' Grace richly repaid the aversion. 

Upon Roger, too, the mischievous boy, her brother, 
Grace bestowed almost as hearty a dislike ; and if any 
little affectionate brothers or sisters are shocked to hear 
this, it may be pleaded on Grace's behalf, that her feelings 
towards him were not without justification. 

He was younger, but stronger and taller than Grace. 
He had discovered his power ; and unfortunately for her, 
he seemed to have experienced a * call' to keep her in 
order. Never did she get into a towering rage, not so un- 
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frequent an occurrence as it might have been, but Roger, if 
near, came to quench it He would quiz down all expression 
of her wrath, and thus bottle it up, until the poor child suffer- 
ed real pain in suppressing the fury that burned within her ; 
but in the face of his merciless and public ridicule, she dared 
not betray herself. Nor did she ever fall into a fit of univer- 
sal and sullen rebellion, and refuse obedience to every duty 
and every person within her reach, than ten to one Roger 
appeared and forced her, by strength or mockery, to yield 
precisely, where she had declared she never would ! 

Then he was a pet of nurse's. Grace could trace many 
acts of Mrs Thirswell's tyranny directly to his (unconsci- 
ous) influence, and attributed many more. He was perpe- 
tually being held up to her as a pattern, though she knew 
that she did not and could not be up to one quarter of the 
pranks he played (for Roger ruled by precept and coer- 
cion, not at all by example), whilst she got all the scold- 
ings, and he all the praise and petting. And against his 
ceaseless tricks she had positively no protection, except 
in concealment or avoidance of him; remonstrance or 
complaint were utterly in vain. Little did Roger guess the 
pain and impotent rage he caused his poor little sister; she 
instinctively concealed from him all she could, and he had 
no eyes to see the rest. Besides which, the extraordinary 
ease with which silly Grace could be put out of temper, 
naturally tempted him to amuse himself thus. He had 
found no one hitherto, to warn him how much cruelty 
there was in this fun and * management V 

The family gathered at breakfast ; Grace, assured of 
her cat's safety, but scarcely recovered from the irritation 
into which she had been thrown, arrived late, and so had 
to take the only vacant place, the corner between her aunt 
and Roger, not the one she would have chosen. 
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* Whom shall we ask for the Twelfth Cake?* asked Mrs 
Walpole, after the bustle of beginning breakfast had some- 
what subsided. * It is high time to decide.' 

* Ask everybody !* cried Amy. 

* But not Red Hot, whatever you do/ retorted Tom. 

* Who may he be, Tom ?' asked his father. 
'Hotspur Montgomery,' responded Tom, *he does 

everything thaf s bad : roasts mice alive, and watches them 
kicking; plucks birds alive, and bothers girls no end,' 
completed Tom. 

* Oh ! the rascal !' said papa. 

* We won't have him,' concluded Tom. 

*We cannot help ourselves,' said his mother. *We 
cannot leave the Montgomerys out, and ask everybody 
else. Impossible ! They are at home, are they not?* 

* Yes, I wish they were at Timbuctoo.' 

* So you may ! but we must ask them nevertheless 
— and whom else ? come name the guests,' repeated Mrs 
Walpole. * Come Amy — come William,' addressing her 
husband, * choose your guests.* 

' The Campbells, then. He must come for shooting, 
and I dare say you can get Mrs Campbell and the children.' 

* And Georgie Jackson, and Milly Davies, and Ruth 
Glenlyon, and Fanny Howard, and their papas and mam- 
mas, and brothers and sisters,' cried Amy, jumping up 
and down on her chair. 

'Thank you. Amy, I won't ask you again !' said her 
mother, laughing. * Somewhere over thirty !' 

* Oh, the more the merrier,' cried the child. 

* Very well,' replied Mrs Walpole, ' I will invoke some 
common sense, and make out my list And if you three 
girls will come to me in the library after breakfast, you can 
help me to write the notes.' 
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* Grace ! you had better ask the cat to scratch yours. 
I am sure you can't write it,' observed Roger, by no means 
under his breath. 

* Grace can try,' responded his aunt, rather sternly. 
* Can you and Tom ride out with them ?' 

* No,' interrupted Colonel Walpole. * I can answer 
that Roger has an errand in the town this morning ; I 
want Tom with me, and in the afternoon both boys ride 
with me to the kennels. You must send the groom.' 

And so it was settled. 

Here lay an uncongenial task before the poor little 
girl. She could not write passably, nor spell, * to save her 
life !' and most keenly was she alive to her stupidity and 
ignorance, especially since she had encountered her aunt 
Walpole, who never in her life had been known fully to 
believe in a * can't.' But what was she to do ? Everybody 
said, whaf s the use of showing Grace, she carit^ or what's 
the good of telling Grace, she woiit (that is, if they thought 
about her at all), until she, too, well nigh believed in the 
truth of their words. 

Soon after breakfast the three girls re-appeared, with 
their desks, ready for work. The tall, graceful Isabel, the 
crop-haired, sallow-faced, uncouth Grace, the merry Amy 
(younger, though taller than Grace), with her long curly 
locks, bright colours, and merry smile, so unusually full of 
sweet temper and joy. 

Mrs Walpole put her writing away, that she might set 
her young assistants to work. 

* Isabel, you write to the Campbells and Davies ; you 
Amy, to Ruth and Fanny; and you Grace, please, to 
Hotspur Montgomery.' 

* Ach ! mamma, must we have him ?' said Amy. 

* Yes, my dear, of course ; how can I leave him out ?' 
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* Write him a very untidy note, then, Grace,' remarked 
Amy, settling herself to her part of the task. 

Poor Grace was miserably conscious that she had no 
chance of writing anything else ! she took up the copy set 
for the two children, with abhorrence. It was difficult for 
her to read, but as she sat frowning over it, Isabel, who 
was becoming painfully alive to her sister^s short-comings 
and difficulties, said aloud, * We are to say this, aunt ; are 
we not ?' 

* The Misses and Master Walpole request the pleasure 
of Master Hotspur Montgomery's company, on December 
the 31st, at 5 o'clock.' 

* Yes, thaf s it,' said Amy, * make haste, Isabel !' 
Grace heard and remembered the words, — but how in 

the world to spell them ! she pondered, and experimenta- 
lized ; and at last the note stood thus : — 

* the mis and marster wallpools rekwest the pleshur of 
marster hotspur mungumeris cumpanny on december the 
31 at 5 oclock.' 

Delightful for aunt Walpole when she should see it ! 
which she did almost immediately, and looked at its untidy 
surface in dismay. 

*My dear Grace— can't you do better than this?' she 
exclaimed in amazement. Then subduing her tone, she 
added kindly, for it was so bad, she felt for the girl's shame, 
* I am afraid this cannot go. Perhaps Isabel will write it 
for you, if you are tired !' 

And Grace sullenly assented. She as sullenly got out 
of the room immediately afterwards, but not before she 
saw Isabel take the disgraced note and bum it, to write 
another in its stead. 

This completed all the help the girls could give ; they 
therefore left the room : Isabel to seek her sister, Amy 
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to accompany Isabel, if she might. But this time the 
latter declined her company. She had had enough ex- 
perience of Grace's temper to feel sure that it was now 
exceedingly ruffled, and required no third person's presence 
to make it rougher. She determined, therefore, to seek 
Grace by herself, and so she told Amy. 

And Amy left her, running merrily upstairs, along one 
* best passage,* jumping some steps into a lower long white- 
washed passage, into which many black doors opened from 
various rooms. Along this she danced, until she found 
herself at the Walpole's nursery door, through which she 
entered, and mightily disturbed by her presence, all the 
sports and business that was going on there. But we must 
go with Isabel. 

She had followed Amy thoughtfully up the best stairs, 
and along the best passage ; but at the steps she turned off 
into another, running at right angles to it, and turning 
into the bed-room wing before mentioned. This led to 
her mother's room at its end \ nearer as you approached 
its entrance, to her father's dressing-room, to her own and 
Grace's bed-room, to Roger's bed-room, and at the entrance 
to the M'lvor's nursery. Past the doors of this she softly 
crept, lest its inmates should pounce upon and detain her, 
and continued her course to her own room. She knew 
Grace well enough to feel sure that she would be alone, if 
possible, when she was unhappy j and she expected to find 
her there. 

But her quest seemed fruitless. Grace was nowhere 
visible, and Isabel was about to quit the room for her 
mother's, when pausing to hang a cloak on the upper pegs 
of the press, she was startled off the chair she had mounted, 
by a howl and a kick- from inside, which betrayed Miss 
Grace's presence. And Grace had her cat there ! 
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* Grace !* exclaimed her sister. 

* Get away ! get away !' screamed the other. * I won't 
come out, no, I won't ! and I won't T she repeated, as Isabel 
tried first to discover her whereabouts, and then to induce 
her to leave her retreat. Nor could all poor Isabel's en- 
treaties and remonstrances avail anything, except to cause 
so much passion on Grace's part, as to astonish and half dis- 
may her sister. Grace, it must be told, was not only exces- 
sively wroth, but she was endeavouring to detain her startl- 
ed cat without betraying it. Isabel at last desisted, hardly 
able to keep from laughing, yet far more ready to cry. Fear- 
fiil too, she felt, lest the noise should bring spectators to 
the scene. . She waited a short time in the room ; but find- 
ing that every effort, even a soothing word, only roused 
Grace's storm of passion anew, she left her in the hope 
that quiet and the dark prison she had chosen, would calm 
her. 

For sometime the room remained quiet, and Grace 
nearly fell asleep with pussy. When she was aroused by 
the room door again opening, and a voice close by calling 
her by name. Now it was Roger who called, of all people 
in the world, to find her there ! He had been his errand, 
and had brought home his earnestly desired canar}', and 
he now wanted one sister or the other to admire it with him. 

* If he will only get away,' thought Grace to herself, in 
great irritation, just long enough to let me get out, or go 
away altogether; not stand there, talking to that bird, 
and \ 

* Grace ! Isabel ! Grace T shouted Roger. 

* Calling me when I don't want to be found, and can't 
get out, without *. 

* Grace !• I say Grace, where can you be? I'll be sure 
to find you — Grace !' 
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* That you will ! go away, do,' muttered the girl in her 
covert. * Leave that bird, and go !' 

But she could hear him unfastening the stiff hook of 
the cage ; and the canary must have got out, fof it was 
fluttering wildly about, she could hear it, and Roger after 
it — close to the press — in it. 

And then Roger, who had just secured his prey, was 
infinitely startled by a fierce cry from the foolish child, 
close under his feet, of — * Get away — do !' 

Guided by the sound, in he peeped. 

* Hey day !' cried he as he spread the ample folds of a 
skirt, and peeped beneath it. * Hey day ! I'm coming in 
too !' and he essayed to jump in. Oh ! the cat, the cat, 
could Grace conceal it still ! 

Now this well was no bad resting-place, if you could 
be placed therein with decorum, and had no objection to 
the dark, for the dresses hung high, and, as we have said, 
it was the store place for all manner of warm wraps and 
rugs. But Grace had plunged herself and its other con- 
tents into such a heap of confusion, and was moreover in 
such terror for her wretched little puss, that between 
mortification and fear, she was driven half beside herself. 
She wriggled, kicked, and stormed ; she pinched and 
thumped at any foot or finger which he ventured to slip 
in, and so succeeded, minute by minute, in keeping him at 
bay. Yet there he stayed over her, threatening, laughing, 
teasing, poking at her, till Grace was at her wits' end to 
dislodge him. 

But pussy was not yet betrayed. 

How long this might have lasted it is impossible to say. 
It was surprising that the noise they made brought no one 
to. the rescue \ but at last a voice was heard at the door, 
calling for Master M*Ivor. * Good-by, Grace, my child,' said 
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he, *good-by 1* and unhooking, by a dexterous twist, the 
dress he had been holding, he let it fall upon her, shut to 
the doors of the press, and left the room. At the door he 
encountered the servant, who told him that Sir William 
and Lady Montgomery, with the young Master, were in the 
drawing-room, and that the Colonel had bidden him fetch 
any of the elder young ladies and gentlemen, whom he 
could find. 

* O I I'm out, I'm out !' cried the boy. * I should have 
been — I would have been — r 

' But, sir 1 the Colonel sent — .' 

* Find Tom — find the others — I'm out, I'm out !' re- 
peated Roger, speeding past the man to the stairs, and to 
the hall, just to be caught — unlucky youth, by his uncle 
at the drawing-room door, and be forced by him to face 
the company. 

He was introduced to a colossal red faced man, with 
(juite a * hanging copse' about his head, of sandy eyebrows 
and hair ; to a curiously contrasted little lady, imdersized, 
shrewd, and sharp-looking (it was said of her that she 
possessed but one weakness, fear for her son's safety, and 
that no one could point to a second) ; and to a boy, whose 
ruddy hue and clumsy build proclaimed him Sir William's 
son, yet who bore a strong, if very puffy resemblance to his 
mother. He looked cunning, but scarcely daring enough 
to be sharp. This was ' Red Hot,' but to the choice of 
this cognomen his proper name and hue must have largely 
contributed. 

* Lady Montgomery is an old friend of your mother's, 
my boy,' said his uncle, as he brought Roger forward. 

Roger shook hands with all three, and then stood by 
Hotspur looking, as he felt, shy and uncomfortable. After 
a few minutes, his imcle turned, and observing them, re- 
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marked : ' cannot you boys find something to do ? There 
are paper and books on that table ; or stay, Roger ! were 
not the ponies coming round ? I dare say you and Hot- 
spur would like them better than staying here !* 

* O ! Colonel Walpole, indeed no !' cried the lady. * I 
cannot permit ponies. Our dear boy rides the donkey — 
nothing else yet. You remember that dreadful fright 
about my brother?' addressing Mrs Walpole. I decline 
ponies, if you please, Colonel.* 

* Certainly, Lady Montgomery, if you object— cer- 
tainly,* ejaculated the Colonel. * Roger, find something 
else for your friend to do !* 

The boys left the room. * What shall we do ?* inquired 
Roger, whose thoughts were full of ponies. 

* I don't know — mother's plaguy,* returned the other, 
* haven't you a bam or some place? I've a capital dog 
there,' pointing to the carriage, * for a rat hunt.' 

* No, the rats are to be hunted next week when the 
people come. Shall we go and see the dogs ? or are you 
fond of birds ?* he added, observing Hotspur draw near a 
cage fiiU in the hall. * I have a very pretty canary, and we 
have a parrot upstairs, if you like to come.* 

* Very well, I'll get the dog first. Talking of parrots — 
do you know ! I had a rare row with Hunter (that's my 
mother's maid) the other day. She had been mooning 
melancholy for ever so long, moping over a green parrot, 
and very cross to me. Her husband brought home that 
parrot in his last voyage (he's just dead, you know) — well 
— if she hadn't bullied me so, she would have had it still ! 
I didn't mean to kill it, but ' 

* But — ,' we do not see any necessity to repeat 
Master Hotspur's boastful narrative of cruelty. What- 
ever he meant not to do, he did kill that parrot under 
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circumstances of suffering, the very thought of which ought 
to have bowed him to the dust with shame. 

The poor bereaved woman, who reached her room in 
time to see her husband's last gift perish, dealt him, as 
Hotspur energetically declared : * a beastly blow,' which 
sent him sprawling along the ground. * And then,' continu- 
ed the boy. * She marched clean off to mother, the sneak ! 
and blabbed that I owed her over four pounds.' 

* But did you ?' exclaimed his disgusted companion. 
' Did I ! yes, and what then ? I had owed her more 

before, and I'd have paid her when I could. It's all bosh 
her wanting the money. She'd no right to tell of me in that 
way, and get me into such a row, it was worth remember- 
ing ! and some day I'll .* 

* Have done, will you !* cried Roger, dealing a hearty 
blow into the middle of his companion's chest, which caused 
him, in all astonishment, to plunge backward, and drop his 
dog. * Have done ! I'll hear no more of your .* 

* Eh, what ?' ejaculated Hotspur, picking himself up, |i 
and feeling terribly conscious that he ought to thrash his ii 
small but very fierce opponent. It was no little relief to 
him to see Miss M*Ivor standing on the landing-place 
above, which of course stopped the fray. And Roger, 
turning with an indignant snort, led the way to his sister's 
room. 

Grace had, when Roger left, determined on leaving her 
retreat. It was no longer a secure place for herself or 
pussy, or at least, it would be so no longer if puss were 
once discovered. But she was worried and weary, and 
where could she go ! She took time to gather resolution to 
stir — too long alas ! For her brother's voice arrested her, 
just as she was beginning to emerge, and she slid, with a 
shght rustle, back into her hiding-place. 
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The noise, slight as it was, caught the ears of Hotspur^s 
little dog : he pricked them up, sniffed at the room-door, 
and pushed it open. And now Roger, suddenly remember- 
ing that Grace might still be there, imprudently caught his 
companion's arm, and bade him recall his dog and * come 
away.* 

Not a very likely thing, friend Roger; for Hotspur, con- 
vinced that some fun, distasteful to Roger, might be had 
inside, a much more agreeable way than fighting, of pa)dng 
him off, in his opinion ; urged by the barking of his dog, 
who was now violently attacking the press, and by his own 
innate love of mischief, not only pushed after Pincher, but 
succeeded in turning the lock of the door upon Roger be- 
fore he could follow. 

Thus bolted out, Roger pushed and shook the door in 
vain, whilst within, to the snarling of the dog and the 
laughter of its master, were speedily added the shrieks and 
cries of poor Grace, who, evidently by the noise, was being 
driven from her hiding-place, and chased round the room 
by the dog and Hotspur. 

Who shall depict Roger's fury now! But all his frantic 
efforts to burst in upon the fray were in vain, until a stronger 
arm than his interposed, and by one determined action, 
broke the lock and opened the door. The scene within 
was one of the wildest confusion. Grace had just fallen 
headlong from the bed, across which, in her terror, she had 
sprung ; the dog was shaking poor pussy in his teeth on 
the floor ; the furniture, clothes, etc., were scattered in all 
directions, whilst the rascally Hotspur stood laughing 
loudly in the middle of the room, encouraging his dog by 
every means he could think of ! 

* What is the meaning of all this?' called out a voice 
so stem and loud, that Hotspur started, alarmed in his turn. 
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But before any answer was possible, Roger, white with 
intense rage, had flung himself upon Hotspur, upsetting 
him, and fastening upon him with surprising power. Grace 
took the opportunity of rushing out of the room, whilst 
Pincher, seeing his master's predicament, flew snapping and 
snarling to his rescue. But a kick from Colonel Walpole's 
boot sent him off faster than he came. 

'Roger!* exclaimed his uncle, * Stand up — stand off. 
Hotspur — I insist upon it,' he repeated, as Roger continued 
shaking his victim with all his strength. His uncle raised 
him by force, and again repeated his indignant question, 
* What can be the meaning of all this ?' 

It was with much difficulty that he got an answer. 
The combatants combined to tell him both sides at once. 
But when he could extract something of the truth from 
their confusing reports, he desired Roger to go to his room 
until he sent to him, and he marched Hotspur by the 
shoulder down stairs, to his father and mother. 

' Sir William, I regret,' he sternly began. But he was 
interrupted by Lady Montgomery. Who, on catching sight 
of her son, immediately began : 

* Hotspur ! you are in a very great mess ; and we are 
going to lunch at Lord Monteagle's ! My dear Mrs Wal- 
pole, pray lend me a clean collar, and a brush and comb 
or something. O I Hotspur ! Pray, Colonel Walpole, 
spare me any stories of fighting, boys will be boys, you 
know, but dear, dear! Hotspur! for shame, for getting 
into such a mess — a clean collar, pray, Mrs Walpole ?' 

And the interruption completely posed the Colonel It 
was so incongruous with the scene he had just witnessed, and 
the feelings to which this gave rise, that he could scarcely 
maintain his gravity. However, after Lady Montgomery 
had rescued her son, and, accompanied by Mrs Walpole 
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carried him off to be * tidied/ he thought it his duty to give 
Sir William a short account of what had happened. 

* Little fool ! what did she get into the press for then ? 
Hunted her out with Pincher ! ha ! ha ! he can bite, too ! 
he bit me once ! what a fellow that Hotspur is, to be sure. 
Of course I am sorry, Walpole, very sorry. But may I 
order my carriage. Here comes my Lady, and we shall be 
late at Lord Monteagle's !* and this was all Sir William had 
to say on the subject. 

Immediately afterwards they left. Then Colonel Wal- 
pole issued his positive commands to his wife, that neither 
Hotspur nor his parents should be asked to their Christmas 
parties. * I won't have such a fellow in my house,' said he. 
His wife cordially agreed, and grieved and angry, left the 
room to see what mischief had been done. 

Passing on the stairs a curious group of small children, 
she desired them to seek, among the notes on the hall table, 
the one for Lady Montgomery, and bum it, as Hotspur 
was not to be asked. 

Down they trooped into the hall ; * not to be asked.* 
* Oh, how nice — how very nice,' * how glad they all were ;' 
and the note was found — solemnly borne to the fire, and 
there burnt. The children watching it, as it flamed up, 
with a sort of mysterious feeling, that they were doing jus- 
tice upon Hotspur himself, by burning his invitation. It 
was gone ; — and then began the questioning : * But why ? 
— what had Hotspur done ? — ^why might he not come ? — 
it must be something dreadful to make mamma speak like 
that !' — *and papa, too !' as if his passage past the doors 
and stairs that led to the various habitations of these little 
folks, had not awed them back worse than the noisy dog 
had done, he did look so dreadfiil ! — and the dog too, and 
Grace and Roger ! All three had run away, and hid them- 

B 
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selves, no one knew where ! The dog had been seen * to 
cut away like mad/ because Billy M'lvor had been peep- 
ing out of his door, and had seen him, and shot back in 
consequence. It was all very odd, — and very wonderful ; 
— ^but Hotspur was not coming, and this made it all right ! 

So the little people continued their course to the dining- 
room, and ceased to wonder so very much. 

Three facts had been imparted to Mrs Walpole by her 
husband, and to these she added her own knowledge of 
Grace's sulky conduct in the morning. That the two boys 
had nearly had a fight on the landing, chiefly Hotspur's 
fault, as the Colonel willingly believed ; that Hotspur had 
cruelly worried Grace out of the press ; but that the girl 
had lain there for some time, long enough for something 
very like a quarrel to pass between her and Roger, a sort 
of addenda to one that had occurred in the morning ! 

She therefore mounted the stairs with decision, deter- 
mined to find one niece or the other, and put a stop to 
such scenes for the future. 

As for the poor little cat, she was found with her back 
broken, and had to be killed that same afternoon — Grace's 
only English friend : her only friend at all, that she knew 
of, except her ayah in India. 




CHAPTER 11. 

A DISTRESSED PEACEMAKER. 

time is out of joint ; — O. cursed spite ! 
t ever 1 was bom to set it right 1 ' 

Hamld. 

3RS WALPOLE did not find Grace or Isabel 

1 their room. As the reader knows, Grace 
had escaped without delay, and her sister, on 
hearing the uproar, and observing Grace's flight, 
had forborne to follow her, she had repaired instead to her 
mother's room, fearing that Mrs M'lvor might have been 
disturbed by the noise ; and such in truth was the case ! 
Her mother needed all her soothing care to calm her ; 
care that Isabel loved to give, and her mother delighted 
to receive. 

A spoiled child all her life, spoiled by her parents, and 
her more vigorously-minded sister; spoiled by her petting 
husband ; and sequestered by her real ill-health, and terri- 
ble indolence from the cares and work that might have 
hardened her : she now accepted as her own by right, the 
gentle thoughtful attentions of her eldest child. 

And Isabel had learnt to be a good nurse, during the 
long painful illness that had tried for months and months, 
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the aunt she had lately lost The devoted care she had 
joyfully bestowed on this invaluable friend, she was now 
ready to pour out upon her mother ; who seemed returned 
just to fill the void in her heart, and to revive the happy 
cherished memories she had herself left in the girl's recol- 
lection. 

She now took her place by her mother's chair, and 
endeavoured to soothe the nervous alarm that the noise 
in the next room but one had occasioned. 

* But the dog ! my dear Isabel — ^he was there ! what 
business had he there? who could have brought him?' 

* Indeed, mamma ! he had no business at all there, I 
should think. He was in the arms of a boy bigger than 
Roger, when I saw him on the stairs.* 

* Who was the boy, my dear ? Very extraordinary to 
bring a strange dog into your aunt's bed-rooms !' 

* Very, mamma, I don't think he will come again though ! 
for I met him, as I ran up, racing out of the house as fast 
as his legs could carry him.' 

* And your uncle ; — I thought I heard his voice ? Surely 
it was he who shook the door so violently ? He burst it in, 
it seemed to me ! Really, my dear, it was a dreadful noise ! 
I thought he seemed scolding Roger; and Grace, I thought, 
was screaming ; — ^what was it all about, Isabel ? I hope they 
are kind to the children ! were the children naughty, my 
love ? It is dreadfully trying to hear so much, and be able 
to do so little !' 

* I really hardly know what has happened. I heard a 
great noise,' replied Isabel, * and I ran up stairs to see what 
was the matter. But my uncle passed me, and was in the 
room before I reached it. But here comes aunt Jane ! 
perhaps she can tell you more.' 

Yet the troubled look that Isabel gave Mrs Walpole, as 
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she entered the room, conveyed to that lady's mind the 
understanding, that the least said to Mrs M*Ivor, on the 
matter, the better. She therefore smoothed her ruffled 
brow, before she reached her sister's side. 

But she was not a lady who could allow such senseless 
and unbecoming disturbances in her house. She never had 
been known to stand rebellion and uproar in her life ; she 
•was not going to begin now. Indeed, until such a bom 
rebel as Grace had crossed her path, no one ever disputed 
her sway. But Grace baffled even her aunt. Perhaps 
because if measures of repression would do her any good, 
those she* required were so much more severe than suited 
Mrs Walpole's ideas of hospitality. Perhaps because the 
lady felt that no such measures would be of any use what- 
ever in really subduing Grace. In this dilemma she turned 
with some hope and confidence to Isabel, that she might in 
time establish order amongst these unruly M*Ivor children. 
Mrs Walpole had no fear that the disorder would spread 
to her own. 

But what a task for poor Isabel, coming from a placid 
home and death-bed, to plunge into and control such wild 
tumult ! 

* Well, sister Fanny,* began Mrs Walpole, ' so we have 
had your old acquaintance, Letty Roger's son here, with 
his dog, turning the house upside down. I am afraid he 
must have disturbed even the peace of this room with his 
uproar. I never saw such a boy. He is unbearable.' 

* Indeed, Jane, I did not know what to make of the 
noise; but I hope no harm has been done?' 

* None of much consequence, I hope too. Your girl's 
room is in a fine rummage; but that can be soon set to rights. 
Isabel, can you leave your mother for a minute ? I want you.* 

'What was the matter?' she inquired as soon as they 
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had retired into the dressing-room, ' Where was Grace ? — 
what provoked that bad boy ? — However, I need scarcely 
ask. He would not need much provoking ! His mother 
was always odious, and he is worse, I think. But can you 
explain it at all ?' 

*No aunt, I cannot,' replied Isabel, *I was down stairs 
when I heard the noise ; but before I could get up, uncle 
William passed me, and I did not attempt to follow him 
into our room. I came here because I thought mamma 
might be frightened.' 

'And you were right. But how about Grace ? I hear 
that she was hunted out of a press ! and that a running 
fight had been going on between her and Roger all the 
morning*;. rather a normal state of affairs, I am afraid! 
Had she been sulking in that press ever since the note ? 
She is a most unaccountable girl — I really do not know 
what to do with her .... I cannot let these dis- 
turbances go on, 'indeed I will have no more of them. But 
I do not like to speak myself. Grace seems to have been 
hurt by the little I said about the note — little enough! 
and well deserved ' (after a pause), * I believe you are the 
only person, Isabel, to do any thing, and that you must 
seriously try your utmost to control your brother and sister. 
I see no other way ! I cannot worry your mother about it * 
Cannot you speak to both Grace and Roger, and insist 
upon peace, at any rate, while they remain here ? You can 
take a pleasant message to Roger to begin with,' she added, 
after another pause, * you can release him from his room, and 
tell him that his uncle considered him uncommonly * plucky' 
to fly, as he did, upon that disagreeable boy and shake him. 
Your uncle had all the will to shake Hotspur himself; but 
still such doings must not be in our house, and to our guests. 
Cannot be, Isabel I' 
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* I will try, aunt,' replied Isabel, * I will do my best !* 
she added, in a lower tone. 

* Then you will probably succeed,' said her aunt kindly, 
* at least I do hope you will !' 

Mrs Walpole returned to the next room, and Isabel 
seated herself upon the sofa. Great was her distress and 
dismay. The thing she had dreaded had come upon her ; an 
appalling disturbance in this most orderly house, brought 
about by her brother and sister. And who was to prevent 
a repetition, and who was to set matters right, but herself, 
who so dreaded and detested the task. Yet anything was 
better than that her aunt and Grace should come into 
collision ; or worse still, her mother be worried, and her 
return spoilt by differences between the families. To apply 
to her father, Isabel instinctively felt would be worse than 
useless. On herself must lie the duty, because no one but 
herself had the remotest chance of success. And what 
had she ! 

Hitherto these battles-royal had always driven her out 
of hearing. Now that she was commissioned to stop them, 
would either Grace or Roger, Grace especially, hear her, 
or be ruled. Every attempt that Isabel had hitherto made 
to express her ready affection for lier sister had been 
gruffly repulsed or coldly discredited, and to authority, 
Grace was certain to oppose rebellion. Roger might 
listen to reason and persuasion, but with Grace, Isabel 
felt powerless. . 

On the other hand there was her mother's comfort at 
stake ; and she accepted the task without hesitation when 
she thought of her. Perhaps in this love lay one great 
tie between herself and Mrs Walpole, who had spent her 
early life in * taking care of Fanny.' 

Isabel was alone, and for an instant she bent over the 
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ami of her soia, and resolutely, earnestly accepted her caJI 
to work, craving that guidance and aid that her late aunt 
had taught her always to seek and rely upon. Then she 
toolc her first step, she went to release Roger. 



CHAPTER III. 




MOTHER O NEILL. 

* Male' ready, male' ready, my merry men a' ! 

Our gude ship sails the mom ; 
Now ever alake I my master dear, 

I fear a deadly storm.' 

Old Ballad. 

''^N the meantime Grace had resorted, after her 
rapid flight out of the house, to her favourite 



walk, known as the shrubbery-walk. It skirted 
the hill, and was hedged on both sides by a 
double row of thick firs. So that the shade cast by them 
on the walk within, rendered it very cool in summer, 
rather damp in winter, and a place handy at all times for re- 
tirement or concealment, as the case might require. Both 
did the child need now, to hide her bitter mortification, 
and to recover from her cruel fright In her haste to quit 
her room, she had not staid to notice her brother*s vehement 
rush upon her persecutor. She had only observed his pre- 
sence, and had therefore connected him with the offence, 
not the defence. She fully believed him guilty of bringing 
Hotspur and his dog to make sport of her in her undignified 
hiding-place, as in her heart of hearts Grace felt the press 
had been. And in the turmoil of stormy passions, that 
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this affair had naturally roused in her mind, it is not per- 
haps to be wondered at that wrath against her life-long 
rival, Roger, was the most prominent feeling. 

Nor was it unnatural that this wrath took the form of 
longing for his punishment — if you 'will, of revenge ! It 
must be remembered that she felt herself powerless by any 
lawful means to check his career of determined oppression, 
powerless unless by the infliction of pain or fright she could 
make him fear her. Nor had there been anything in her 
education Hkely to counteract this painful impotent long- 
ing. Her ayah, the only soothing influence, had been all in 
favour of revenging an injury. Grace well remembered 
one instance, when the woman had been evil spoken of, 
and had suffered in consequence, with what perseverance 
and patience she had sought her revenge ; how full, not to 
say cruel, that revenge had been, and how she, Grace her- 
self, had triumphed in the triumph of her coloured friend. 

So revenge was now Grace's whole thought, and against 
Roger. Hotspur was worthy of no more anger than his 
dog. Both Girace believed to be but instruments in her 
brother's hand, therefore they were beneath her anger. But 
against him — what at that moment would she not have 
done ! 

She stood at one of the many vistas, which, Uke win- 
dows, were cut through the thick fir hedge, all along this 
walk. At a vista that commanded a sidelong view of the 
front of the house, and of the wing that contained her own 
bed-room and Roger's. She was gazing intently at the old 
tower, situated at the nearest angle of the house, the only 
bed-room in which she knew Roger was to occupy in a few 
days, and she trembled with a fierce longing to pay him 
off", with something like her own misery. 

If the devil finds some mischief still for idle hands to 
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do, he is none the less watchful for those who, by uncurbed 
\ passions, fit themselves to become his instruments. 

Grace was not the sole occupant of this shrubbery walk. 
A strange woman was also there, observing with much sur- 
prise and some sympathy, the marks of hurry and anger 
that Grace exhibited. She was tall, though bent, perhaps 
more from care than age ; her complexion was dark, and 
her eyes, by turns wistfully and fiery, no one who had once 
seen could forget. That woman plainly had a history in ' 
her past 

And indeed there was a dark history connected with 
mother O'Neill, which did not tend to remove the start- 
ling impression made by her appearance ; to uneducated 
people she was * half a witch ;' to their betters, one con- 
nected with villains, if not herself implicated in their 
villany. 

There she stood, clad in the long red cloak she always 
wore. And now, while she is watching Grace, we may 
glance at her history, past and present. 

At the time of our story she inhabited a solitary cot- 
tage in a wooded glen of the valley. She lived alone. 
Lonely indeed she was in every respect, in heart, circum- 
stances, and objects of desire. And as for companionship ! 
why, ,she was reputed half a witch ; not one of those bom 
healers of human-kind, a white witch ; — but one, whose evil 
eye might be dangerous, who knew too much of deeds of 
darkness, who held intercourse at least, at times, with un- 
canny beings, in uncanny places — yet as a * dreadful body,' 
who might neither be mobbed nor ducked, like an ordinary 
specimen of the species. 

Mother O'Neill possessed both husband and sons. 
But alas ! poor woman, all had perforce left her for a dis- 
tant land. In her youth she had been the erect and hand- 
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some daughter of an old family of farmers, a scion of one 
of those small yeoman households, not uncommon in her 
county, whose pedigrees, unlike their fortunes, might bear 
comparison with those of the noblemen around. But life 
had been hard upon her ; and she never could stem the 
tide of temptation. Early left alone in her own generation, 
her mother's vacant place even had been filled by an * in- 
truder,' who strove in vain to rule her daring step-child. 

Then the girl had been allured and conquered against 
her wrathful parents' orders, and probably against her own 
better judgment, by an adventurous * sailoring-man,' who 
charmed her by his handsome face and bold bearing. At 
first, indeed, she would have disdained him as a suitor, but 
she listened to him, and played with him daringly : ere long, 
she yielded, scorning all beside ; and she left her father's 
house in direfiil anger, vowing never to re-enter it, as the 
pauper he prophesied she would become. 

But once married, respectability was beyond her reach. 
Her good-for-nothing husband never could have retained 
it, much less won it ! and her ceaseless reproaches soon 
wore out his careless love. Hapless woman ! the misery 
became hers to awaken slowly to this most pitiless fact, 
that her love and fate (for she did love him) had been 
placed in the hands of one as careless of the treasure as 
he was unworthy of the charge. 

But as this misery dawned upon her, mother O'Neill 
must have sternly determined to endure it alone, for no 
one ever heard her confess her mistake. In time she 
transferred her wounded love to her sons, perhaps with a 
vehemence that repelled them ; or, perhaps, she tried to 
force them too, into. respectability, for they followed the 
father into dissipation and crime, and left her another long 
step lower down in disgrace and loneliness. 
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At last, one i^onter's night, the very floodgates of 
misfortune seemed to open upon her. All the gloomy 
winter's day the father and three sons had been watching 
the gathering gale with smothered excitement, which the 
mother noted well, though she spoke not. As the twilight 
deepened into night, they all left the cottage for the cliffs, 
and as the darkness increased, and the gale came howling 
on, mother O'Neill unable to bear the suspense stole after 
them. She reached the cliff that overhung the shore 
behind the valley of the Hall, but it was too dark and 
stormy to hear or see anything. 

Suddenly the glare of a rocket, and the flash and boom 
of a gun, told of a vessel calling for help and guidance, or 
driving on that rocky coast. 

Some one brushed by her. It was her youngest boy 
Jem, a lad of fourteen. He bore a small lantern, which 
he had been waving from the cliff. Its light showed him 
his mother ; and his sudden start and exclamation told her 
that she was neither expected nor wanted. But with too 
ready wit, the boy thrust the lantern into her hand, exclaim- 
ing : * Wave it here, mother ! between this and yonder 
bush, that they may see it ! I'll down to the shore and 
help.' And off" he dashed down the steep, at the risk of 
his life. 

Had she been a woman of sense and resolution, she 
would then have dashed the lantern to the ground, rather 
than have lured that unhappy ship to her destruction. But 
such she was not. She held on for a few miserable moments, 
staggering under the storm, and then with the lantern still 
in her hand, followed the break-neck path of her son. But 
the purpose of the O'Neills had been effected, even in 
those few moments. The ship had struck on shore, and 
was rapidly breaking up ; and the father and his sons were 
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busily appropriating whatever valuables were washed 
ashore. 

Soon a man was floated up a low gulley. He had a 
bag tied round his waist; and just as the mother joined the 
group, this was being examined. The owner had been 
left where he lay, and the woman was attracted to his side 
from pity. There, just as the others were dipping into his 
gold, she cried out, that he still lived. 

What happened next no one can tell. The witness who 
told this much knew no more. No marks of violence, 
beyond the bruises that might have resulted from collision 
with rocks, were afterwards found upon the body. Mother 
O'Neill could only remember, or would only say, that a 
fearful wave at that moment came sweeping up and along, 
rolled over its victim, and caused herself and her family to 
fly out of its reach. 

The tide was coming in rapidly under the pressure of 
the tremendous wind ; lights could be seen in all directions 
— so the O'Neills deserted the shore, carrying their precious 
bag and other booty to the shelter of a cave well known to 
them. The mother perforce accompanied them. She had 
no choice, though she knew that she was most unwelcome. 
She thus became the grudged depositary of secrets that 
she hated and feared to know ! and it became necessary to 
show her still more, even the most secret retreat of her 
worthless family. 

They penetrated to the cavern through its long well- 
concealed entrance ; well within they paused, but the in- 
creasing conflux of lights and people close by on the 
shore, induced them to pass beyond by steps so winding, 
ill-formed and small, that it would seem impossible for any 
person ignorant of their existence to find them. By their 
means they gained a large vault; in fact, one of the old- 
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dungeons of the castle, and here feeling secure, they pro- 
ceeded to examine the bag. Mother O'Neill, who had 
been assisted in her clambering by her favourite boy Jem, 
stood apart, half ' dazed,' half terrified, during this perform- 
ance. 

But soon steps and voices were again heard, which 
made it clear that some one had discovered the cavern. 
How soon might they not follow by the steps ! The 
money was hastily replaced, the bag concealed under a large 
stone, evidently covering some pit, the lights extinguished, 
and in darkness and alarm the whole party waited and 
listened. 

Still the voices approached ; so closing noiselessly, by 
an old stone-door, the opening from the steps, the O'Neills 
vanished as noiselessly up another flight into the same old 
tower that now flanked Walpole Hall. Here they first 
paused to ascertain that the coast was clear before, and to 
block the way behind them, and then descending the stairs, 
and stealing out like guilty spirits into the storm, they reach- 
ed their cottage by diverse routes, Jem still accompanying 
and guiding his unhappy mother. 

But their efforts were in vain. Suspicion pointed them 
out as wreckers, and within a week all four were safe in jail ; 
even Jem, in spite of his mother's painful efforts to hide or 
save him. And in due course of time their trial came on, 
and resulted in variously sentencing the four to transporta- 
tion. Ere long the day came for mother O'Neill, from 
her * free estate,' to visit and take leave of her family in 
prison. 

Alone she went, alone she returned : no one ventured 
even to offer comfort to that solitary woman, as she trod 
forth from the prison that enclosed her all. But from that 
day, the desire was harboured, until it took possession of 
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her, to regain that treasure, and with it to rejoin them 
abroad. She made no doubt that there they would soon be- 
come free. And in her desolation, relieved from the daily 
annoyance their conduct had caused her, she brooded over 
their fate, until she almost succeeded in persuading herself 
that they were not the hardened, guilty wretches the world 
considered them ; but persecuted men, with none but her 
wifely and motherly hand to help them. 

Her passionate love was again poured upon them, her 
as passionate hate upon their judges; one of whom. Colonel 
Walpole, had taken his seat upon the magistrates* bench, 
for the first time, upon Jem's conviction. 

But the task of recovering this treasure was not so easy. 
During the weeks that elapsed between the wreck and the 
departure of her family, the Walpoles had decided on alter- 
ing and re-building the Hall, and the tower was filled with 
workmen. Neither did she feel assured that she could re- 
trace her steps to the vault, so direfuUy confounding had 
been the hurry and gloom of her exit. The shore, the cave, 
and the lower steps offered a far easier and more and more 
secret path, if only the bolted stone trap door could be 
opened. And night after' night, lantern and tool in hand, 
she laboured to move it. But where the eager pursuers 
had failed, she was not likely to succeed, for all the yearn- 
ing energy she devoted to the task. 

She could not find the door at first ; she could not open 
it when found ; she tried to work round it ; — all in vain ! 
She was left perfectly undisturbed in her work : she alwa3rs 
went at night, and no other person would venture near such 
a spot after night-fall — how could they ? where the spirit of 
that bruised drowned man was supposed still to hover by the 
scene of his misfortune, where his cries might still be heard 
on the breeze, and the lights of the dead be seen stealing 
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in and stealing out, or scaling the face of the cliff, where 
no mortal foot could tread — surely no 'proper* person 
would venture near such an unhallowed spot! and half 
the evil reputation that mother O'Neill had acquired had 
been gained by her unholy daring, evidenced by her return 
from the cliflfs just before daybreak, which very early la- 
bourers had so often witnessed. 

But at length this pursuit of her*s was put an end to, 
by a landslip in the cavern, which, slight as it was, most 
effectually blocked up the steps, and all access to them, 
at least to her. It was evident that this mode of approach- 
ing the vault was finally closed for her. 

And the tower only remained. But for other reasons 
this was nearly as unattainable. It was constantly used, 
not infrequently inhabited, close to the new Hall, indeed 
almost a part of it, and, moreover, so ' put to rights' in- 
side, that without a considerable time for search, mother 
O'Neill could scarcely hope to find the exit from those 
stairs. And how to get that time ! yet to obtain it, and 
by its means, her treasure, was the leading object of her 
life. 

How she gained her livelihood no one knew. Some- 
times it was supposed by theft, though nothing had been 
proved against her ; sometimes it was supposed by gifts 
from her distant sons and husband, but nothing certain 
was known. She became at last universally avoided ; no 
one consorted with her, she lived quite alone, feared super- 
stitiously by many, and disliked by all. 

Such was the woman who now approached Grace, 
who was intently gazing at this same old tower, which 
stood opposite the wing containing her bed-room and 
Roger's. 

Generally speaking, the old building had become 
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nothing but a repository for boxes and household lumber, 
but it afforded one habitable bed-room, about two-thirds 
up, which was often occupied when the Hall was full of 
company. Access to this was gained by a staircase, which 
ran up inside, and connected several similar, though 
smaller chambers, on alternate sides. Above this room 
was the ' empty boxes' loft' and the leads, whilst the base- 
ment story held all manner of garden litter, tools, mat- 
ting, etc. One door connected the tower with the con- 
servatory, another opened comerwise on the vacant space 
immediately in front of the Hall. 

Grace knew thai Roger was to sleep in this tower in a 
few days ; perhaps when he was there alone, she vaguely 
thought, in the fury of her passion, she might be able to 
punish him, to make him feel her anger ; certainly, in the 
long passage indoors, ' where no noise might be made,' she 
could do nothing. She had very little idea indeed what 
she wished to do. Surely a sense of impotence, mirtgled 
with such anger as hers, is about the most infuriating that 
can be experienced. 

'That's a strange old tower,' began an unexpected 
voice at her side. 

' What !' cried the startled girl, turning upon the 
speaker, but at once appeased by a strong likeness between 
the mother and her own ayah. Thewoman continued : 

' A Baron Walpole built it, many hundred years ago, for 
his wife. They say she was crazed by the fear of him. 
He was a dark hard man, fit for the name he bore !' ex- 
claimed the woman, with extreme bitterness, 'and she was 
out of his way there. She soon died .' 

' But I've heard an uglier tale still of that tower. 
.Another lady, while he lived, died there too. And she was 
,,. u^^..^r..\ „„.3 gentle as the daybreak, though she was 
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a Walpole. She was his only child, the daughter of his 
dead wife. He had bid her marry another Baron, fit to 
be his mate, not her's, as old as himself, and as hard. 
But the lady refused, and so angered her father ; all the 
days of prayer and nights of weeping that she spent, poor 
thing, in trying to soften him, were so much wasted breath. 
Those two strong men bent her will between them, and 
the day was fixed for the wedding. The Baron came on 
its eve, he that was to wed her on the morrow, and again 
she strove to move her father with piteous tears, but he 
fiercely bade her obey him.* 

* Did she ? I wouldn't !' cried Grace. 

* Aye, she was a gentle-spirited lady, she ceased to beg; 
but when the guests were all a feasting, for the castle on 
the hill was full of men and masters, the cry was suddenly 
raised, that she had fled. They sought her all over the 
castle and round it, but sought in vain — she was gone. 
Then cursing and raging, these two bold Barons mounted 
their horses, and with dogs and men set off in search. It 
was raining and blowing as if the fiends had been set loose ; 
an awful night for the poor lady to be abroad in. But the 
storm and her woe were alike to them — nothing. They 
found her soon, in a marsh, cowering under some bushes, 
soaked through, and half dead with cold and terror. She 
clung fainting to her father, but the stony-hearted villain 
lifted her up behind his horse — the bridegroom, the man 
whom she loathed, and so she was brought back to the 
castle. Her father shut her up that night alone in the 
tower, swearing that she should never come out but to wed 
or to die.* 

* In that very tower ?' asked Grace. 

* Yes. But on the next night, in the dead of the night, 
she thought she heard the steps of the bridegroom Baron 
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coining, clank, clank, clank, up the stairs, and she fled 
before the sound to the top of the tower, and then threw 
herself over.' 

* Did she kill herself?' inquired Grace, anxiously. 

' Yes ! It is said she still walks,' added the woman, 
looking wistfully at the tower. 

* But why could her father want her to marry that bad 
man? and why did he want to have her?* inquired 
Grace. 

* They say her father was bound to him in some way ; 
but that, anyhow, their lands were together, and they 
wanted to join them. But there's a darker tale for him, — 
the husband. They say she'd refused his only son, who 
loved her so madly, that he pined and died, and that the 
wicked Baron swore to be revenged, by marrying her him- 
self, whether she would or no. He was determined to 
have her, but he did not ! He did not even get her poor 
body. That lies buried in the church yonder. You may 
see her tomb there.' 

* What ! the lady lying by the church-door as we go 
in?' 

* That is the lady Amy's tomb. It was a woful wicked 
deed,' exclaimed the woman, * to punish her so because she 
could not love his son !' 

. • . • . . . 

*But he did punish her though !' cried Grace, with a 
fierceness of passion that quite startled her companion. 
It was as if the word had echoed in her memory. Poor 
child ! it was piteous that she could thus sympathize with 
him. 

Mother O'Neill glanced round in astonishment to see 
what could thus have roused the girl ; and she saw Roger 
and Tom merrily racing away on their ponies down the 
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drive and away. Doubtless the sight had recalled Grace to 
the memory of her wrongs, and reawakened the furious 
desires which otherwise the tale of the lady Amy might 
have dissipated. 

Mother O'Neiirs thoughts had been wandering from 
her tale ; but Grace's words and manner at once rivetted 
her attention. She had been struck by her evident passion ; 
she had observed Grace glance at the boys on their ponies ; 
she knew that the Hall must soon be overflowing, if the 
Christmas guests were asked, when probably these very 
boys would occupy the tower's only bed-room — if Grace 
were wroth with and wanted to punish them, she might 
be glad of assistance. Could the mother herself assist, and 
so gain the entrance for which she longed 1 — ^There was 
just a chance, but how to secure it? Grace made no offer 
again to speak, as she scowlingly watched the boys out of 
sight. And if the mother spoke first, it might spoil all ; 
or, if she was silent, the chance might pass by ! Mother 
O'Neill's breath came short and quick ; so near the chance 
seemed, so fair the hope (the wicked hope !), how could 
she secure it ? 

'They never can have hurt you?' she whispered at 
length, pointing to the distant boys. 

* He has,' faltered Grace hoarsely, * He always will ! 
Roger.' 

' How ? can't we stop him ?' 

The tone of sympathy was bewitching, the hope of 
protection, of gratifying her passion, was too bewitching ; 
in another minute mother O'Neill was in possession of her 
story of Hotspur's cruelty, urged on, Grace believed, by 
Roger, of her grudge against the latter, and of her wild 
desire to punish him soon and sufficiently. And mother 
O'Neill was cautiously hinting at the use of the tower for 
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the purpose, and of giving her own ready help, when 
another person appeared on the scene, and cut short the 
conference. 

This was none other than Grace's especial abhorrence, 
Nurse Thirswell. She was returning with all the small 
M 'Ivors from a walk, for which she had in vain sought 
Miss Grace. Now here she was, talking to a bold bad 
woman. 

' My gracious goodness, Miss Grace,' screamed nuise, 
* I am sure I can't be answerable for you to your mamma, 
if you go picking up all sorts of odd people, who aint no 
acquaintance at all fit for young ladies ! no acquaintance at 
alV repeated she, fixing on mother O'Neill a stare of dis- 
like and disdain, which the latter returned with a gaze of 
defiance and contempt 

Grace was startled into sullen silence, which was indeed 
her usual weapon of defence. But perhaps this sudden 
apparition of nurse had surprised her into the conscious- 
ness that she was doing and saying what neither mother, 
nor father, nor sister, nor aunt, could approve of. But 
there was no need for her to speak ! The mother and nurse 
had too much to say to each other ; and for some minutes 
they filled the air with it all, neither paying the slightest heed 
to her opponent, until at last mother O'Neill remembered 
that she might peril her own schemes by abusing this 
nurse ; so, gathering her red cloak about her, she stalked 
deliberately down the path, and disappeared into the road 
beyond. 

Then nurse turned to begin upon Miss Grace, but she 
too was gone ! she had taken advantage of the clatter 
between the women to slip away, and make off home. 
Mrs Thirswell hurried after her, as fast as the train of 
children with her would allow, and took every opportunity. 
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favourable or unfavourable, all the rest of the evening, to 
din into Grace's ears how unmanageable she was 1 — ^how 
unlike every good child, and Roger in particular ! — ^thereby- 
increasing Grace's irritation, and effectually destroying any 
feelings of compunction, that perhaps might otherwise have 
visited her. 




CHAPTER IV. 

FIRST EKDEAVOURS. 

' Bnild lo-day, then, strong and sore, 
On a firm and ample base ; 
And ascending aod secuie 
Shall to-moiTow find its pkce.' 

Long/dime. 

ISABEL, as we have said, left the dressing-room 
to seek Roger, and release him from his con- 
finement She found him in the middle of the 
I floor, seated astride on the legs of an over- 
turned chair, and ' letting off' his wrath and impatience, by 
digging one heel afler another against its top. The sight 
of him almost dispelled the gravity with which she had 
started upon her mission. 

' Roger !' she exclaimed, ' you are free, you may go !" 
' And what was I ever shut up for ?" inquired he. ' Was 
Hotspur to worry my sister as he pleased ? 

' No, certainly not. Uncle William thought you a bold 
plucky boy. But you know, Hotspur was in his house ; 
he felt obliged to protect his guest, and if you had not 
been sent here, you might have met him again.' 

,.._...,.. ij,.i._. — — . — ._ nd^on't Ikickhim 
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' But that's exactly what you must not do ! * cried 
Isabel. * Aunt Jane has been talking very seriously to me, 
and she positively forbids such disputes for the future, 
especially to a guest.* 

* Then she shouldn't have such guests,' retorted Roger, 
rising from his perch. ' I can't, and I won't, help kicking 
fellows like that.' 

' It must be very tempting,' she replied ; ' but, indeed, 
most seriously, you must avoid disputes here ; and it is not 
only with Hotspur,' continued Isabel, anxious to finish her 
message, particularly as she observed Roger's thoughts 
turning towards his gaiters. 

*I am going my ride,' explained the boy. *What 
else?' 

'With Grace — ^you know, you were teasing Grace 
before Hotspur came.' 

* What nonsense !' cried Roger, with a gaiter in each 
hand, 'bosh I I was peeping at and bothering Grace; that's 
not a bit like setting a dog at her.' 

* No — ^but Roger! that teasing and bothering does great 
mischief — it makes Grace so frightfully angry — ,' but the 
boy's toss of impatient contempt made the lecturer falter. 

* It does her a world of good, then, instead of harm. 
And she is too good fim,' added he, laughing at the remem- 
brance — * but I shall be late for my ride if I don't be quick. 
Do you know where uncle and Tom are P' 

Isabel did not answer, but stood silently at the window. 
So Roger peeped round her shoulder to see what she was 
thinking of, as soon as his gaiters were safely on, and ob- 
serving how very grave she looked, he slipped his arm round 
her waist, repeating : * It does her good, now, Isabel !' 

* I don't believe it/ replied Isabel, ' she gets frightfully 
angry ! ' 
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* Well — ^but she ought not to be so cross.' 

' I am afraid you are a poor help to make her more 
good-tempered or happy! — I believe you do her much mis- 
chief, but whether you do or not, aunt Jane forbids most 
positively such a continuance of quarrelling here, and bid 
me speak to you, and try and control Grace. Poor girl, 
what chance have I unless you will cease provoking 
her?' 

' You are going to manage Grace ! H o ! whistl- 
ed her disrespectful brother. ' Aunt had much better have 
asked me. You need not smile so, now, Isabel ! That 
same teasing does manage her, when nothing else will. 
She hates it so, that she will be quiet to avoid it. You 
dont know Grace, and I do.' 

' I am certain that it does nothing but harm,' replied 
Isabel. 

* And what do you mean to do ? — well 7 

But Isabel was obliged to confess that she did not 
know! 

* Nor any body else. Now, I tell you that I do know. 
Listen here. Nurse bullies shamefully, and Grace sulks or 
storms, but never does a thing she can help. Papa scolds, 
and Grace gets out of his sight. I am always after her, and 
I tease, and she does mind me. I can get her out 
walking, or to dinner, or to bed quietly, when no one 
else can. You cannot, no one can manage Grace unless 
she's a bit afraid of them.' 

' But it has not at all answered,' repeated IsabeL * It 
cannot make her love you.' 

' My goodness ! no — I believe she hates me !' 

* Roger, Roger !' cried his sister. 

'Well — but — I suppose she always has,' said Roger. 
* Nurse managed that before we were bom, almost,' 
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and his tone implied that he could not conceive a 
change. 

Isabel was silent. She retained his hand in her^s ; but 
how could she utter to him all the feelings that this proof 
of exceeding carelessness occasioned ? It made her heart 
ache for both brother and sister. 

* Or,' continued he, * if you won't trust me, — trust aunt 
Walpole, trust Grace to her. You cannot frighten Grace. 
You, dear soft old thing, how in the world could anybody 
be afraid of you? Grace minds nobody who does not 
frighten her or fight her, and you can do neither. Aunt 
Walpole can rule people quite quietly — so Grace must give 
in to her in time. Isabel, you are no good at all, none-at- 
all f But, bother Grace, and Hotspur, and you, I shant get 
any ride to-day. Isabel, don't look so glum !' 

* I am not glum,' said Isabel, smiling, * but you won't 
tease, Roger !' 

*Yes! No — perhaps I won't — I won't promise though f 

He did not stop to inquire whose influence was detain- 
ing him there ! nor did his sister; but still stopping, he 
began again : 

' What's the good of your plaguing yourself? What — 
do— you — mean — to — do ? — I tell you what, you might as 
well try to manage uncle's mad black pony as Grace in her 
tantrums, just as well — give it up Isabel ! ah well,' he add- 
ed, as she shook her head, * you can do as you please, of 
course ; its not my fault if you get kicked !' and with some 
annoyance in his manner, he swung himself out of the 
room. 

Isabel's next task was to seek Grace ; but in this attempt 
she was, as the reader will know, frustrated. Grace was 
not at home, nor did any one know where to find her. 
Isabel did not try to do so. She felt sure Grace would 
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resent anything that looked like spying upon her actions, 
and would shut herself up impenetrably against all the 
sympathy and warning that Isabel was longing, though 
dreading, to give her. 

Failing in this attempt, therefore, Isabel carried her 
work into the library, and sat down to ponder over Roger's 
advice : — * Grace minds no one whom she does not fear ; 
and nobody fears you ! leave her to aunt.' 

How heartily would she have rejoiced not to interfere ! 
of course no one feared a shy timid girl like herself — ought 
she to become more awful ? and if so, how on earth was 
she to set about it ? She almost laughed at the impos- 
sibility of making a dragoon of herself, or an * Aunt Jane,' 
almost as awful a being to some people, and yet what was 
to be done ? 

One thing was quite clear. Leave Grace to her aunt 
she would not, could not, without severely paining her 
mother. Besides, she had promised, and she must do what 
she could. And suddenly those words struck upon a chord 
of memory, that brought strength to Isabel. How often, 
in failing strength, in keen suffering, had her beloved aunt 
used them ? 

* He expects imperfection and short-coming, Isabel !' 
she would say. ' The poor widow gave only two mites ; 
but she " did what she could," and God gave the increase. 
I cannot do all I would, but I may — ^all I can ; and I will 
try, God helping me.* 

* And so will I !' exclaimed Isabel to herself, ' besides, 
there may be some influence that will control Grace be- 
sides fear.' 

But her cogitations were interrupted by a trampling of 
little feet outside the door. It was soon opened, and a 
troop of little people entered. At first very orderly, — ^for 
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fear aunt Jane might be there, and she * likes us to come 
in properly, you know,* said one of the party. But when 
they found it was * only Isabel,* the order was gone in a 
minute, and hurrying and pushing along, the bairns found 
themselves around the girl — on her lap— at her feet— in- 
side her chair — or astride on its back, five or six clustered 
round her in a minute, cousins, and brothers, and sisters ; 
* nobody can fear you, you know, Issy,* said brother Roger ! 
True enough it was, and Issy could not find it in her* 
heart to be sorry — she soon made room for bonnie Neddy 
M'lvor behind her, and began riding little Mary on her 
knee — ^to the old song : 

' There was an old woman, as I've heard tell ! 
And she went to the market, her apples for to sell — ^ 

' Eggs, Issy, eggs, eggs,* clamoured Polly, * it was not 
apples !* 

* Well, eggs — then.' 

* And she went to the market, her eggs for to sell.' 
^ And there was a tailor, whose name was Stout, 
And he cut her petticoats all round about !' 

bellowed Billy, astride on the back of Isabel's chair; 
where, however, he rode with such vehemence as 
threatened to overbalance her weight and Neddy's in- 
side. 

* Where have you all been,' inquired Isabel. 

' Oh, we looked for you every where, said Billy, wanting 
to get you out with us. But nurse Crosspatch would not 
wait any longer.' 

* Hush, Billy my dear !' said Isabel. 

' Oh ! but you wouldn't have said * hush' if you'd seen 
her in the shrubbeiy, then ! she was in such a rage — my 
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goodness — why, I'd have run away if it had been at me ! 
but as it wasn't, it was rather good fun. How she did 
scold ! and how red she did get.' 

'And so did the old woman too,' said another Httie 
voice, * as red as her cloak.' 

' I really do believe nurse stamped said litde Edward, 
very slowly, out of the chair. 

* Nonsense Teddy,' exclaimed several voices. 

* It is impossible, Teddy love,' said Isabel, leaning over 
the little fellow. * Nurse never could stamp, — ^it is only 
babies that stamp.' 

* Then nurse is a baby, for she did stamp. I saw her, 
and she'd have put me in the comer, if I had been so angry.' 

* My dears,' began Isabel, * tell me something pretty. 
I am tired of all this.' 

But before anything pretty could be begun, Clara, the 
second girl of the Walpoles, whispered into Isabel's ear : 
'But, indeed, cousin, Teddy is quite right. Nurse did 
stamp several times. She was very very angry indeed, I 
was quite glad Grace ran away.' 

*And so was I,' exclaimed Billy, catching the last 
words, * nurse does scold Grace so dreadfully, it's too bad' 

* Grace !' said Isabel, * was nurse angry with Grace ?' 
*No, no,' answered Billy, 'with old mother O'Neill. 

But Grace was close by when the row began. She had 
been talking to mother O'Neill for ever so long, two or 
three hours, I should think.' 

* Billy ! why, we saw the old mother go into the shrub- 
bery.' 

'When we went for our walk, Clara, and Grace was 
there then, because I saw her, only I would not tell nurse ; 
and they were talking when we came back, and that was a 
good hour, I know, if not two or three.' 
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* What could Grace have had to say to mother O'Neill 
all that time/ wondered Clara. * Why we must not speak 
to her!* 

' I wonder too/ replied Billy. * Do you know, Issy ?' 

* Not at all/ answered Isabel. * Is Grace come home, 
do you know?' 

* Oh yes. She cut away while nurse and the old 
mother were scolding at each other. My I how they did 
scold ! and after all mother O'Neill took plenty of time 
to wrap her cloak about her, and walk away as if she 
didn't mind it a bit. I should like to mind nurse as little 
as that, I know !' 

* Then you would be a very naughty boy,' said little 
Miss Mary, from her sister's lap, * as naughty as Grace.' 

* Grace is not naughty ! Mary, Mary, you must not 
say such things. I shall put you off my lap if you do,' ex- 
claimed Isabel, indignantly. 

* Indeed ! you should hear what nurse says,' said Billy. 

* And really, really, sister/ said little Mary, * Grace is 
very naughty indeed always ; nurse says so, she does really.' 

* Nurse ought to be ashamed of herself,' said Isabel. 

* I'll tell her so,' cried Billy. * I think so very often, 
and I'd like to say so, when she is so cross to Grace, and 
often at other times too ; only she gives us dry bread, and 
locks us in the closet when we are rude.' 

Clara said nothing, but she looked so grave and full of 
meaning, that Isabel, who had displaced the little Mary, 
and risen from her seat, was much tempted to question her. 
But a moment's thought told her, that this at least was not 
the time to do so. She was not sorry that the sound of 
the half-past five gong summoned her to dress for dinner, 
and all the little ones to tea. 

Isabel repaired first to her mother's room for a short time. 
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There she met her aunt, but of course there nothing on 
the subject uppermost in Isabel's thoughts passed between 
them. Mrs Walpole could well believe that more caution 
was needful in this case, than she could have used in any. 
But when Isabel reached the door of her own room, whither 
she was going to dress for dinner, she was arrested by a 
voice that portended nothing pleasant 

* If you please, Miss M*Ivor, may I be allowed to 
speak a few words with you ?* said nurse Thirswell. 

Isabel turned. Close by stood Mrs Thirswell erect, 
a very model of stateliness. With colour fixed, and indig- 
nant eyes, she began immediately. 

' Master William, ma'am, has been pleased to say that 
you are ashamed of me ! may I ask, ma'am, why ? I'm sure 
Tve done my duty to the best of my poor abilities, ma'am. 
Very poor they are, ma'am, I'm free to acknowledge. But if 
I don't give satisfaction, ma'am, I'm quite ready to go; 
though what the poor children would do with no one to 
care for them, ma'am, it passes me to tell ; as for poor 
missus, every one knows she's naught !' 

Isabel was considerably awed and alarmed by the be- 
ginning of this address, but most fortunately her manner 
did not betray it. She appeared perfectly self-possessed, 
and these last words roused her real wrath. 

* Thirswell !' she exclaimed, * you are speaking of my 
mother and your mistress.' 

* Well, to be sure, ma'am, I beg your pardon, I didn't 
mean, to be sure, anything disrespectful. But to be told 
by Master William that I ought to be ashamed of myself, 
that did hurt my feelings.' 

* Master William ought not to have said so, nurse,* re- 
plied Isabel, ' but what occasioned my saying it, was the 
extremely unkind manner in which the children spoke of 
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my sister Grace. They ought not to have heard 
her : 

* I am sm-e, ma'am,' burst in nurse Thirswell, fairly off 
on another and a very real grievance. * I am certain sure 
if you know'd the way that Miss Grace goes on, you would 
not be for taking her part now. Miss Isabel ! There is not 
a naughtier child in creation, I do declare, than Miss 
Grace. Why, I caught her to-night a'talking to the worst 
old woman in the parish, the most audacious woman,' 
exclaimed Mrs Thirswell, warming with the remembrance 
of her wrongs, * as dared to tell me, me^ that I was a hired 
menial ; — ^indeed ! And Miss Grace, ma'am, as good as 
gave me to understand, when I spoke to her about keeping 
company with such people, that she'd speak to who she 
liked, when she liked, and as long as she liked. If that 
aint being naughty, I'm sure I don't know what is !' 

*I am grieved that Grace is so rebellious,' sighed Isabel. 

* But nurse, it is of the utmost consequence that no quarrels 
should take place here, and I must depend upon your 
doing your utmost to prevent them. I must insist,' added 
the girl, with an assumption of authority that equally sur- 
prised herself and nurse, * that the children do not hear 
Miss Grace spoken of in the manner she must have been, 
for them to speak so to me to-day. You must remember 
this, Thirswell, both for my mother's sake and my aunt's.' 

The appearance of the latter lady, issuing from Mrs 
M'lvor's room, put a stop to the interview, and added 
immense weight to Isabel's words. Nurse disappeared 
into her nursery, much impressed and astonished. 

Mrs Waipole, on her part, was extremely amused, 
though somewhat struck, with the firm look and bearing of 

* pretty little Issy.' She seemed to have grown two inches 
taller, at least, and as she turned to her aunt, with natural 

D 
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courtesy, Isabel met with a smile of such cordial approval 
and kindness, that it gave her real delight Nurse caught 
sight of it too. And it sealed Miss M*Ivor's authority as 
something real, and to be attended to, in a manner amazing 
to Mrs Thirswell. 

But Isabel retired from the battle, exhausted by her own 
victory. So tired, that do what she would, the tears would 
come, and flow for a few minutes freely. They did her a 
* power of good,' however, as Mrs Thirswell would have 
said, and enabled her to anticipate the meeting with Grace, 
with more courage than she had felt all the afternoon. 

She was nearly dressed when Grace appeared ; and as 
the latter had not begun to dress, and it wanted but a few 
minutes to the dinner hour, Isabel offered to assist her, 
hoping that some opportunity might thus occur to soften 
the unpleasant message she had to deliver. 

But Grace submitted in sullen silence ; nor could all 
the winning, the almost supplicating tenderness of Isabel's 
manner, persuade her to utter one unnecessary word. Mrs 
Thirswell had been * at her ' ever since the walk, too 
effectually to leave a crumb of good temj>er in Grace's 
heart. She had returned from her attack upon Isabel, by 
no means well disposed towards the children; and, 
'Master William didn't ought to have said any such thing/ 
and 'Miss Grace was very wrong indeed, Miss M'lvor 
said so,' were all the results they heard of the inte- 
view. 

Grace, therefore, felt as if Isabel was to be another 
authority over her, in company with aunt Walpole and 
nurse Thirswell, against both of whom she was quite in- 
clined to rebel. That Isabel could have any influence 
or authority on her own account, Grace had yet to 
learn. 
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Therefore poor IsabeFs earnest efforts to express the 
pity and love she felt for her oppressed and naughty sister, 
were cast back with repulsive sullenness. 

In the meantime the hour was hastening on. Tlie 
gong would shortly sound, and the message was still unde- 
livered. Isabel's courage was fast ebbing away. But she 
rallied it with a great effort, and began : 

* Grace, dear, I was very sorry to hear all that noise in 
this room to-day !' 

No answer. 

*" It was so near mamma's room, I was afraid it would 
disturb her !' 
No answer. 

* What was it about ? It was not your fault altogether, 
was it ?' 

Still no answer. 

' Perhaps not at all — ^that Hotspur seems a horrid boy. 

I cannot think how the dog got here ? Do you know ? 

no ? I suppose not You were in the press. Grace ! 

what could make you get in there !' exclaimed Isabel, 
really provoked at her continued silence. 

Here the gong sounded long and loud, and Grace 
turned with a sullen shake to go. But Isabel felt this must 
not be. She caught her arm, and holding her firmly, but 
gently, she said, in a clear voice : 

* Grace, dear, I am very sorry, but aunt Walpole bid 
me tell you and Roger that such a noise must not be made 
again, nor such perpetual quarrels take place in this house ; 
she told me to say this ! But she will tell you herself, if 
need be. Oh Grace, don't let this happen, for mamma's 
sake!' 

But Grace roughly swung herself loose, and there was 
no time for more talk. Both girls hiuried down stairs ; 
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Isabel feeling more hopeless and weary than ever, and 
Grace quite as miserable and utterly cross. 

*How could she help Hotspur's noise and Roger's 
teasing, not to say almost treachery now ! Why was she to 
be scolded ! ' 

And there was truth in the thought. 



CHAPTER V. 



A DISASTROUS CONCLUSION. 




* Be still, sad heart ! and cease repining ; 

* Behind the clouds is the sun still shining/ 

Longfellow, 

HEN all the 'company' were assembled, the 
dining-room contained, besides the master 
and mistress of the house, and Major M'lvor, 
Isabel, Grace and Roger of the M 'Ivors, and 
Amy and Tom of the Walpoles. 

Tom and Roger had succeeded in getting a good ride, 
though but a short one, out of the remainder of the after- 
noon, and when it grew too dark for out-door amusement, 
they had betaken themselves to Colonel Walpole's car- 
penter's room, where any boy might do what he pleased 
with the tools, provided he was reasonably careful. And 
as they had succeeded, beyond their expectations, in some 
turning they attempted, they were in capital spirits. The 
troubles of the day were too far in the past to cloud the 
memory of either boy. Tom had nothing to do with them, 
therefore their result in banishing Hotspur was pure joy 
to him. Roger had rather gained credit than otherwise 
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for pluck, he had had the satisfaction of thoroughly ' trounc- 
ing' his opponent, and as for his sister Grace, he was too 
much accustomed to see her in a fury to be over much 
concerned about it ! 

He had been, it is true, much chagrined by Isabel's dis- 
trust, even disapproval, of his successful * management ' of 
Grace. But his self-love was restored to its usual state, by 
the sight of his two sisters at dinner. Whatever might be 
in store for the future, it was sufficiently clear that Isabel 
had disastrously failed in the present. It would be seen, 
he felt sure, after all, that he only could manage Grace. 
Poor little maiden ! it was fortunate for her that another 
than he intended to try. 

A spirit of triumphant perversity seemed to take pos- 
session of him ; of course all dinner-time the conversation 
was apt to fall upon just those subjects calculated to pro- 
long the topsy-turvey state of Grace's temper : and whenever 
this was the case, Roger (Isabel would not believe inten- 
tionally) hit upon just what he had better not have said, 
and then picked himself off his blunders with such injurious 
haste, that he kept his sisters on thorns all the dinner 
through, and at last drove matters too far, even for him : 
for they threatened to become serious. 

Mother O'Neill had been mentioned several times al- 
ready — and her name always acted like a *red flag' to 
Colonel Walpole — ^when an inquiry from Isabel, as to how 
the boys enjoyed their ride, elicited the fact, that they had 
nearly ridden over mother O'Niell, by jumping a hedge, 
just as she passed by it. 

* I thought we should have been upon her,' cried Tom, 
* and how savage she did look 1* 

'Where was she?' inquired the Colonel, hastily. *I 
hate having that woman about' 
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* Just leaving the shrubbery walk for the road/ responded 
Tom. 

* What could she be doing there 1 I am sure she will do 
us serious mischief some of these days. Does any one 
know how she came there ?* 

* Grace could tell, she's her acquaintance !' then, catch- 
ing Isabel's flush of pain, and really wishing to recall his 
words : * I'm sure I don't know T cried Roger. 

* Grace !' said her uncle, almost imperiously. * You do 

not know that disreputable woman ? ^where did you 

meet her ?' he demanded. 

Then as no answer came to either question : — 

* Speak ! my dear Grace,' said aunt Walpole, * you 
would not know what a bad person she is. There need 
be nothing wrong in your speaking to her.' 

But Grace's conscience could scarcely accept this as 
true. Every motive kept her silent 

* Indeed, Jane, I do not agree with you,' said her 
husband. * I most positively forbid any of my family hold- 
ing intercourse with that bad woman, unless you or I know 
all about it. You will have the kindness to remember 
this, though you have not the common civility to answer 
me, Grace ! You must excuse my speaking so sharply, 
M*Ivor,' he added, suddenly remembering that he had not 
been addressing his own child, * but I have every reason to 
think very ill of this woman, very ill indeed.' 

*0f course,' replied the Major. 'Grace ! why in the 

world don't you answer your uncle. Upon my word you 

are a most remarkable girL I am quite ashamed of 

you.' 

Scarcely so agitated as her sister, Grace yet, of necessity, 

now maintained her silence. And the subject dropped, 

only, however, to be renewed when the younger children 
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came in for dessert Two such events did not happen 
every day, as the * row with the dog' indoors, and that with 
nurse out of doors. It would have been too marvellous if 
the children had held their tongues about them. Certainly 
they did not. 

At length Mrs Walpole began to perceive and sym- 
pathize with Isabel's increasing distress : on Billy recom- 
mencing, therefore, the obnoxious subject, she suddenly 
signed to her niece, and laughingly left the room. For 
her indignation now soothed, she found Grace's perversity 
so exceedingly grotesque, that it almost provoked her to 
laugh. 

Isabel most thankfully followed. 

And as Roger opened the door for them, he whispered, as 
she passed : *I was so sorry, Isabel, just at last, I was indeed 
— to vex you,' he added, noticing how pained she looked. 

* Yes, dear, I am sure you are. Thank you,' was her 
kind reply. 

Oh! did he not feel ashamed of himself ! He let Grace 
pass without one remark ; whereas, under other circum- 
stances, he would probably have bestowed a peremptory 
order upon her, which she would have certainly disobeyed, 
if she dared. 

Their aunt waited for Isabel in the hall, and twined her 
arm in her's, as they passed on to the drawing-room. Isabel 
thought her kinder than ever, and in truth Mrs Walpole's 
esteem and affection were rapidly increasing. Still there 
remained the painful difficulty, what could she do to control 
her wa3ward sister, who seemed so determined to irritate 
everybody ? 

Mrs Walpole withdrew, as she approached the ample 
fire-place, in which a glorious Christmas fire was blazing, to 
set the younger ones off at some game, and to provide, ii 
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she could, for Grace and Amy. Grace would have escaped 
from her companions in the hall, had not the detested 
apparition of Mrs Thirswell, waiting to cany a young 
M'lvor up to bed, driven her, as a more agreeable alter- 
native, to follow them. Amy at once laid hands upon her, 
and hurried her to a table strewn with several of Mrs 
M'lvor's Indian sketches, which she wanted Grace to ex- 
plain to her. The two girls were soon fully occupied. 
One familiar scene after another was turned over, to Grace's 
great pleasure. She almost forgot her English troubles in 
talking these pictures over to Amy, who listened with keen 
interest to her glowing description of sceiQes and events so 
unlike anything she herself had known. India had been 
by no means the elysium that Grace now fancied it. But 
she certainly had been under less control there, and had 
valued the love of her dear ayah far more than she knew, 
until she had been forced to part from her, and had been 
consigned to the unloving care of nurse Thirswell. 

Before long she and Amy came to the sketch of an 
ayah, and it was Grace's old friend ! Grace's smothered 
exclamation of regret and affection attracted Amy's atten- 
tion. 

* Why ! Grace,* she cried. * That is mother O'Neill in 
Indian clothes. Who could have drawn her ?' 

* It is not / it is my own mammy, my own dear mammy, 
my dear, dear mammy,' exclaimed poor little Gracey, 
as hanging over the sketch, she burst into tears. * I 
wish I were with her ! oh, I wish I were with her !' she 
cried. 

Grace's tears of sorrow were rarely loud tears. They 
flowed like grown persons', without noise, so that Amy 
alone was aware of her present emotion. 

Amy put her arm round her, trying to soothe her ; and 
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at length succeeded in helping Grace to recover herselfi 
but not until the tears had considerably blurred more than 
one of the sketches before her. Grace observed this, and 
tried to wipe them off, with very bad effect. 

Poor little maidens ! Both knew that the sketches were 
highly prized by Grace's father, and it was miserable work 
to incur his displeasure a second time so soon. 

' We can tell him how it was,' said Amy. * I will tell, if 
you like, Grace dear?' 

* No, no I' cried the other, * tell him anything, but don't 
say why — don't say why, Amy I I'll never speak to you if 
you do — hush — here he comes !' 

And as she spoke, both Colonel Walpole and the Major, 
with thqir two sons, entered the room. Grace immediately 
stole nearer the door, with the intention of slipping out of 
the room. But in this she was prevented by the entrance 
of the servants with tea, and by Roger and Tom seating 
themselves at an intervening table for a game of draughts. 
She was therefore compelled to seek shelter in a large arm- 
chair, which pretty well concealed her from view. 

Colonel Walpole approached his wife. His object was 
to persuade her to sing. Mrs Walpole possessed a rich 
contralto voice, well-cultivated, and much of the pleasure 
in the evenings at Walpole Hall, consisted in the sweet 
music that her voice and Isabel's made, in the duets they 
sang together. Isabel's was not educated like her aunt's, 
but her ear was good, and her taste and feeling even better. 
It was the delight of the boys and the gentlemen to listen 
to the songs of these two. 

Yet, perhaps, even they did not enjoy them as Grace 

did. Nothing could soothe her, or drive the naughtiness 

^out of her, like a song of Isabel's. She had often crept 

close behind the singer, afraid by a movement to disturb 
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her, and drank in, so to speak, the sounds she loved. But 
like all Grace's deep joys or sorrows, the more they hurt 
or gratified her, the more closely she concealed them. 
Isabel had no idea of the pleasure she could thus give 
Grace. 

Grace, from her arm-chair, noticed her uncle's move- 
ment, and prepared herself to enjoy the coming song. She 
turned to discover where Isabel was, and observed her 
standing by the fire, leaning against the mantle-piece. Her 
attitude was extremely graceful. Her slight figure was well 
set off by a dark, tightly-fitting dress, whilst the rich glow of 
the firelight lit up brightly the masses of her wavy chestnut 
hair. 

Grace's taste was satisfied entirely, as she gazed at her, 
and a soothing remembrance of Isabel's winning kindness 
to herself arose in her mind. But alas ! with it came a 
bitter remembrance of her own churlishness. She began 
to feel how far superior Isabel was to her cross little self, 
and a longing dawned in her mind for her approval and 
love. Perhaps some other influence than that of fear was 
beginning to have power over * little Gracey.' 

Mrs Walpole had also been observing her niece with 
pleasure. But she now arose to open the piano, and 
touched Isabel as she passed, to summon her to join in 
the song. Isabel instantly moved ; but as she left the fire- 
place, Grace observed that she put her handkerchief to her 
eyes, as if to wipe them. Could sAe be sorrowing ! Grace 
was much moved at the thought. It was not possible — 
and yet — ? 

The song began ; but the poor child was not destined 
to hear it Amy had courageously remained near the 
sketches to shelter her cousin, as far as she could, if any 
one found fault But Major M'lvor soon discovered the 
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blots, which Amy was too honest to hide, and angrily de- 
manded, who had made them ? 

Amy said : * Grace — ^but she could not help it — ^indeed 
— she was very unhappy — ,^ 

* Unhappy ! tush and folly P shouted the Major, * could 
not she be unhappy away from my sketches ? Grace, how 
dare you I' he cried, * Come here at once.' 

But Grace stuck close to her chair ; — and the Major, 
striding up to her, took her by the shoulder, and turning 
her out of the room, sent her roughly up to bed. 

Isabel's voice altogether refused to sing after this, and 
her aunt kindly chose solo songs to shelter her. 
• • • • 

It sometimes happens when the heavens are over- 
clouded with storms, that one bright glimpse of blue will 
peep through all, and attract the eye from the gloom sur- 
rounding it, to its own tender exceeding beauty. Such a 
glimpse of hope now came to Grace. 

She went to bed that night almost blinded by the dis- 
tress that enwrapped her. Exhausted at length, she was 
falling asleep, when a gentle hand smoothed her pillow, 
soothingly tucked her in, and a soft cheek rested for a 
moment upon her's, and a kind voice murmured : * Asleep ! 
poor dear ! O ! that I could help her in some way !' 

All amazement, Grace remained motionless. But when 
her sister passed on to prepare for bed, Grace just peeped 
out of one eye to make sure it was Isabel, and then went 
to sleep, thinking more of that gladdening bit of love than 
of all the clouds around her. 

And now that Isabel has retired to rest, believing the 
day an utter failure, let us sum up its results, the reward of 
her simply doing her best as events passed on. Her loyal 
assumption of her task had both soothed her aunt and 
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sheltered Mrs M*Ivor. Nurse Thirswell and Roger must 
surely pause in their injustice and tyranny, knowing that 
Isabel's authority and influence would both be extended to 
protect her sister. While to Grace herself, who can mea- 
sure the blessing of a dawning hope ! 
It had not been a day thrown away. 




CHAPTER VI. 



CHRISTMAS DAY. 




* Rise happy mom, rise holy mom, 
Draw forth the cheerful day from night ; 
O Father, touch the East, and light 
The Light that shone when Hope was bom. * 

Tennyson, 

HRISTMAS morning rose in beauty. A heavy 
fall of snow had taken place all the previous, 
evening and during half the night. It was 
followed by a sharp frost, but without wind 
and a clear sky. The sparkle of the frozen snow, that hung 
from the trees, as the sun shone through them, and the 
dazzling brilliancy of the snow on the ground, attracted the 
wonder and delight of the little Indian children, to whom 
it was altogether a new sight. 

* Look, Clara !* exclaimed Billy, as his cousin entered 
their nursery. * Did you ever see anything like it ! all so 
white and bright and soft !' 

* Is it sugar, Clara ?* asked little Mary, * that the fairies 
have been sprinkling all night ? May not we go and see ? 
nurse won't let us !* and Mary pushed her head close, as 
if she would poke it through the glass. 
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* O ! you never can go out, Mary dear !' said patronis- 
ing little Clara, * you would get so wet and cold, and it is 
not a bit like sugar/ 

* What is it then ?* cried Billy. * Oh, here comes Isabel, 
she'll tell us all about it* 

* Good morning ! good morning. Merry Christmas ! 
merry Christmas to you all : and to you, nurse,' added 
Isabel, forgetting for the moment the interview she had 
with her on the previous afternoon, and her own won- 
der what they should say to each other, when next they 
met ! 

* The same to you, ma'am, I'm sure : and a happy New 
Year, and many of them,' responded nurse, graciously. 

* Merry Christmas, Isabel,' returned the children, * Do 
come and look at the snow.' 

* Meddy Kismus ! meddy Kismus,' lisped the baby, hold- 
ing out its arms to its sister from nurse's lap, where it was 
sitting half dressed. 

* Bless you, my darling,' exclaimed Isabel, kneeling 
down close by, and delighting nurse's heart by giving the 
child a hearty kiss. 

* Come ! and look at the snow, Issy ! do come. Is it 
sugar ? what is it ? may we get some ? may we run out and 
get some ? do come, Issy !' 

* Well — I'm coming ! I'm coming I run out ? No. It 
is very deep, Billy. Just look at James going round the 
house. Look ! it is nearly up to his ankles.' 

* Why, so it is,' said Billy ; * and there goes Amy's dog. 
Look at him ! hopping along.' 

^ What is James going to do ?' asked Mary. 

* Sweep a path for us to go to church, I imagine,' re- 
plied Isabel. * There — ^he is brushing now.* 

*And making the snow so dirty. Naughty James,' 
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exclaimed the little girl. * O ! Isabel, just look how dirty 
he is making it.' 

* I should like to get some snow somehow,' said Billy. 

* Isabel, in reply, pointed to the window-sill, where the 
snow lay heaped against the pane outside : which the eager 
boy, in looking out, had not noticed. She made them ob- 
serve the light shining through it, and then opening the 
window gently, she detached a portion, and dropped it into 
Billy's ready hands. 

She was rewarded by a cry, and the dash of the snow 
to the ground. * Isabel !' cried her injured brother. 

* Fetch a basin then !' said Isabel, laughing, * carry some 
to the fire ; and there see what it looks like.' 

But carried thither, it offended Mary mightily, by turning 
into water even dirtier than its neighbour snow outside, 
under the strokes of James' broom. 

' There's no use in it, if it comes so dirty,' said she ; 
but Clara began to assure her of the incredible fact (to 
children), * that snow keeps the flowers warm,' when the 
sound of a bell caught Isabel's ear ; it was her mother's 
bell for her first breakfast, the signal that Isabel might go 
to her. 

* Who will come and wish mamma a merry Christmas, 
children !' exclaimed she, *are you all ready? can you say it ?' 

* Yes, yes, we all can, nurse has helped us,' they replied. 

* Thank you, nurse,' said Isabel ; ' that was very kind 
of you !' 

* I had great pleasure, ma'am, * replied Mrs Thirswell, 
and though, she said no more, it was evident that she re- 
ceived Isabel's thanks with real gratification. 

* That's a rare young lady,' she remarked to herself, as 
Isabel and the children trooped off*. * She'll be a bless- 
ing to them yet, I'll be bound ! But she ought not have 
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said she was ashamed of me ! However, may be I was 
hard on Miss Grace. I wonder whether she's up now ? 
I reckon not, nor won't be till after a mint of plaguing.' 

A prophecy that proved unfortunately but too true. It 
took an amount of plaguing to rouse and dress Grace, that 
bid fair to sour her temper for the day ; and this really 
was not nurse Thirswell's fault. Grace was perverse aftd 
cross beyond all reason, and it was no wonder if her 
nurse's patience gave away — it was a bad beginning for 
Christmas day. 

But, indeed, much of this ill-temper arose from hearing 
Isabel troop by with the other children, and from vexation 
at being left alone. The remembrance of her sister's kind- 
ness the night before, awoke with her — but only to find 
her gone, and monoplised by those with whom Grace had 
no sympathy. They had gone to sing their carol, too, she 
knew, for she had stoutly refused to learn it ! she had 
scarcely had an instant to brood over this grief before her 
nurse's unwelcome figure appeared in the doorway, sum- 
moning her, in the voice Grace hated, to rise and dress. 
This completed her trouble, against which she struggled 
and stormed, until the bell rang for prayers and breakfast, 
and she was scarcely out of bed. 

By dressing with railway speed, she escaped rebuke for 
being late. But she looked too cross when she entered 
the room, to attract to herself any of the joyful greeting 
which every one else received on that happy morning. 

Isabel had carried her little tribe into Mrs M'lvor's 
room, there to sing their Christmas carol, which they sang 
very sweetly, led by her. That done, they came, one by 
one, to the gentle, delicate lady, for their kiss, and, then as 
gently left the room, bursting into a merry shout and 
dance, as they issued from the passage into the hall. 

£ 
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Isabel remained with Mrs M*Ivor. 

* God bless you, my girl, my darling !* murmured her 
mother, as they were left alone. * What a pretty thought 
it was, on this first home-Christmas, to bring them all here, 
with that old, old hymn ! my child — ^my child ! I pray God 
that you may be to them, the guide that I could not be, 

at least that I have not been Isabel, I have been 

very ill — and I was spoilt 1 I hope nobody will spoil 
you P 

* Not very likely, dear mamma,' said the girl, leaning 
fondly over her still lovely mother, * no one has much 
temptation to do that' 

* So much the better for you, — ^those poor children ; and 
Grace ? she was not there.' 

'No, mamma, she was not awake. I thought she 
might be tired, so I did not like to disturb her.* 

* Ah, poor child, she needs a firm hand. I fear she is 
incorrigibly naughty. And I have not the nerve to stand 
her temper, she tries me so. I do hope she will not anger 
her aunt. I am so afraid she may.' 

* Not if I can help it mamma 1' 

* Thank you, my dear. I trust to you quite, and you 
are a new hand. Nurse tells me her temper is as violent 
as ever.' 

* Perhaps nurse does not understand her.' 

* Perhaps not. But I should think she did. She can 
manage the others very well. But Grace is incorrigible, 
she tells me — hopeless, I am afraid. However, my dear, 
you may succeed. We have, — that is her father and nurse 
have, — tried punishing and scolding, but it all seems use- 
less, and I am sure she is beyond me ! I leave her to you. 

And Mrs M*Ivor applied herself to her breakfast The 
transient gleam of self-reproach had passed away, and she 
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appeared again to forget that she could, illness and nerves 
notwithstanding, be responsible for the melancholy short- 
comings of poor little Grace.* 

Isabel remained reading to her mother until the bell 
summoned her to breakfast The merry breakfast, at 
which young and old seemed equally full of joy and fun. 
All but Grace 1 who sat in her comer mum and glum, un- 
reached by all the happiness around her, — in the party, 
but in no sense of it. She was wondering whether Isabel's 
thoughts could be of her, whether the kiss last night, the 
richest token of love she had almost ever received, could 
mean all it seemed to say to her ; Isabel was there, but 
apparently taking no heed of her ; and so Grace turned 
from her, and told herself that it was all very well for them 
to laugh, whom every body cared for ! but for herself she 
did well to be sulky and silent. 

She did Isabel injustice, whose thoughts had been full 
of her sister. But a glance at Grace's countenance had 
betrayed so plainly the miserable state of her temper, that 
Isabel had not deemed it wise, by any notice, to draw the 
attention of others to her. 

But as soon as breakfast was over, as they were leaving 
the room, she joined Grace, and twining her arm in hers, 
asked if she would go with her to their mother's room? 

* No !' said Grace rudely, wrenching herself free. * I 
won't go there at alL" 

Isabel of necessity withdrew her arm. How could she 
guess that any desire for kindness from her was at the 
bottom of all this surliness ? Hurt and sorry, she passed 
on alone. 

'There 1' said Grace to herself, *I have done it, and so 
much the better. She doesn't care for me ; nobody does. 
I shall only be in the way.' 
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Perhaps a little whisper in her heart said : Whose fault 
is it ? How can she ? But it was not strong enough to 
influence her conduct, only perhaps to make her more 
irritable. 

She was still pausing in the hall, when all the rest of the 
children came rushing by. Some rare fun was evidently 
in prospect, for all were chattering eagerly. 

* When did uncle say ? after dinner ? after which din- 
ner ? ours, or the big One? 

*Oh ! after the big one ! there's afternoon church after 
ours.' 

* And what was it to be? Snap Dragon ; — ^what's that? 
and a Christmas Tree for the school children, which we 
may see !• and music, — the band, aunt said' 

* And where ? — ^and where ? — 

' Out in the kitchen. Oh ! 'tis such fun ! I do so like 
Christmas ! What are we going to see now ?' 

* The kitchen ! It is all covered with holly. Tom 
said we ought to go and see it Come quickly. Oh ! do 
make haste, or we shall have to go and dress for church.' 

All rushed on, when the youngest Walpole slipped on 
the matting laid over the oaken floor, and fell heavily. 
This child was a great favourite of Grace's. He was a 
pretty little boy, with light curly hair and light blue eyes. 
She had taken to him from the first moment of her arrival 
at the Hall. Strange to say, he had also taken to her, 
which few children ever did. Now, on seeing his mishap, 
Grace hurried to his assistance, and raising him, she 
soothed his sorrows and wiped his tears, with almost as 
much tenderness as her sister Isabel could have shown. 

But though baby boy received her attentions most 
graciously while his grief lasted, his thought, when it had 
a little passed, was to follow the rest to see the kitchen. 
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And, oh ! woe of woes ! the door was shut, and how was 
he to go ? 

* Gracey I open the door, — do open the door,' he cried, 
scrambling out of her arms, and sh^ddng at 'that bad door' 
with all his might 

' Philly, love I dear, dear Philly, stay with me. Do stay 
with me, Philly, and leave the kitchen. Come and love 
me one little bit, Philly, do,' implored his cousia 

But not a bit ! * No, cross-patch Gracey ; — ^let me out,' 
roared Philly. 

' Do you call me cross, Philly?* asked Grace, reproach- 
fully ; and never a bit moving to open the door, against 
which Philly was beating himself in vain. * Open the 
door ! open the door 1' 

And it was opened by some one inside, who let the 
eager child through, and closed it agaia Grace was left 
to herself, and in pure distress she leant against a chair 
near, and burst into tears. 

' Holloo !' cried a voice close by. * I thought all that 
thunder-cloud would come to rain some time or other ! 
Whafs the matter, Grace?' inquired the owner of the 
voice, — ^none other than Roger, the very last person she 
cared should be witness of her grief, except perhaps nurse 
Thirswell, or her father. 

* Why, whafs the matter ?* continued he, intending no 
unkindness. ' I saw you were glum enough all breakfiast 
time. Are you ill ?* 

* Nothing,' growled she. 

'Nothing? Well then, don't cry; or at any rate, 
don't cry here, for I think imcle and aunt and papa are 
coming directiy.' 

Then Grace gathered herself up and hurried upstairs, 
without bestowing another look upon her brother. She 
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retreated rapidly to her room. Whether she intended 
again to bury herself in the press, or whether too 
thoroughly frightened once out of that ever to enter it 
again, she reached her room, without any definite intui- 
tion, we cannot telL But she entered, and closed the 
door, before she was arrested by the sight of Isabel, seated 
by the dressing-table. 

Her coming seemed to disturb her sister, who rose 
rather hastily and walked to the window, where she appa- 
rently became occupied by her pocket handkerchief and 
the view outside, for she remained standing there in 
silence, whilst Grace stood still at the door watching her. 
The remembrance of her kindness again returned to 
Grace; and what would she not have given to spring to 
her sister, and sob out her bitter loneliness upon her 
shoulder? But this she could not have done, so she felt, 
to save her life. And soon the opportunity was lost 
Isabel, surprised at the unusual silence, turned round and 
perceived her. 

* Grace 1 — I thought you were Sarah come about the 
room. Isn't it time to dress for church? May I help 
you ? Can I help you ? My own things are ready, I 
know.' 

Grace's temper prompted her to say NO, and that 
so grumphily, that Isabel turned away. She could not, no, 
she would not, force kindness on a person so determined 
to reject it 

No more words passed between the sisters. Both 
busied themselves in preparations for church, and both 
were in due time summoned downstairs. The party going 
to church had gathered in the halL The children looked 
full of excitement The visit to the kitchen, and the per- 
ambulation roimd the house to see all the ' Christmasingy 
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were charming. And now they were going to see the 
church, about which many of the party had been busy for 
more than a week, but which it so happened none had yet 
seen completed. 

The young ones gathered round Isabel Mary clam- 
oured for one hand, Neddy for the other. Billy danced 
along before her, whilst Roger carried her Prayer-book, 
and Tom her umbrella, that her hands might be free for 
the little ones. Grace caught the smile of pleasure with 
which her uncle and aunt observed their hearty welcome. 
How she grudged them the power of expressing it — ^how 
gladly would she have joined, if they had been alone, or 
if, . What! 

But now she would not even join the party round 
Isabel Carefully did she keep aloof, following just near 
enough to escape being called up, yet far enough away to 
be, as it seemed her fate to be, alone. 

Nor as she returned from church was the case £ar 
otherwise. Isabel could not have walked with her alone, 
as the children would certainly have followed, and with 
them Grace did not care to have her sister's company. 
Nor, considering how ungraciously she had hitherto re- 
ceived all Isabel's advances, was it surprising if the latter 
felt unable to attempt anything further. 

Luncheon passedj which was the children's dinner, and 
the time for afternoon church drew near. Isabel had 
offered her services to keep the children, whilst Mrs Thirs- 
well went to church ; and Roger and Tom, on hearing 
that they might choose, whether to stay and help her, or 
go with their uncle and aunt to church, decided to remaia 
Grace, given the same choice, also chose to remain. Walk- 
ing with her ' old nurse,' or with imcle and aunt Walpole, 
being to her about equally distastefiil. The consequence 
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of all this was, that Isabel was installed in the ann-chairy 
in the comfortable library, to tell or read a story, as soon 
as her auditors could decide which, with the promise of 
singing as soon as she had finished Grace, attracted by 
this latter hope, ensconced herself in a distant sofa-couch, 
whence she could see and hear, almost without being her- 
self seen. 

From this sheltered nook, closely curled up, because of 
the cold, which poor little Indian Gracey felt keenly, she 
listened intently to Isabel's reading. The first story was 
Inconstant and Trustful. Then followed the two pretty 
stories out of 'Earth's many Voices;' Little Comforters, 
and Little Sacrifices. The latter interested the children 
extremely. They pitied the kind little brook, that was for 
ever being called away from its own earnest wish, by some- 
thing wanting its help. Now the pining flowers, now the 
thirsty grass, until it never reached the mill, it was so 
longing to see go round. 

* Sister Isabel ! you'd be just like that,' exclaimed little 
Mary, sitting on her sister's lap. * You would be the brook 
helping every body.' 

' No, Mary 1 no dear ! you must not say that,' exclaimed 
Isabel, whose heart, poor girl, had been reproaching her 
all through the tale, that she had done so little, so very 
little for Grace on that day. Surely no thirsty flower, no 
pining grass, needed help as she did ; and what had Isabel 
done? Not tried half enough, perhaps even let pride 
come in her way and drive off her sisterly pity. Little 
Mary's praise struck upon her conscience as altogether 
undeserved. Nor did she stay to consider how she had 
been repulsed by Grace, so decidedly and rudely I 

She closed her book, unwilling to read more, and 
walked to the piano. 
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Grace's judgment on the matter would probably have 
corroborated little Mary's, but she could not stay to think 
about it When Isabel repaired to the piano, she banished all 
other considerations, and prepared for complete enjoyment 

And for a short time she possessed and revelled in it ; 
but ere long the children, as children will, began to talk 
and play, first softly, then louder and louder, until all plea- 
sure in the music was destroyed. Isabel paid no heed to 
thenL But Roger, whose taste for music was almost equal 
to his sister Grace's, chid them, though in vain, and at 
length Grace, jarred past all endurance, bestowed a hearty 
slap on one unfortunate child, who unluckily came within 
her reach. 

Of course the victim roared ; and all the children took 
part against Grace, crying out how cross she always was. 
She was about to defend herself very angrily, when, to her 
great surprise, she found Roger taking her part, and Isabel 
quietiy ordering all the little players and criers up into the 
nursery, telling them that they could play there without 
disturbing Grace, who liked to listen to the music They 
departed at length; and Grace, for once in her life, was left 
with a portion of her own family, in union with them, not 
blamed, nor considered cross, nor pushed aside, but the 
contrary. It was some little time before she could suffi- 
ciently recover fi'om her surprise to give herself up to en- 
joyment, but at length the music absorbed her attention, 
and she sat, and listened, and listened, until soothed and 
comparatively happy, she fell sound asleep in the warm 
seat into which she had curled herself How long she 
slept she did not know. But she was roused by an im- 
pression so strong that it quite awoke her, that Isabel had 
been close by her, and had given her another kiss, like 
the prized token of the night before. 
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She started up, and looked about her. Isabel was in truth 
not far off, in the act of leaving the room, for the half-past 
five bell was ringing, which always summoned her to her 
mother's room. But a warm couvre-de-pied lay over Grace 
herself, which assuredly she had not placed there. So, 
whether the fancy were true or not, Grace could not tell 
(Isabel did not look back as she walked away), yet Grace 
thought it must be, and she derived firom it more hope 
and comfort than ever. 

The remainder of the evening passed off without any 
further event worthy of record. Except, indeed, that the 
Snap Dragon was delightful, the Christmas Tree more than 
wonderfully beautiful, and the Punch beautiful, if it had 
not been quite so hot and strong. Billy, who gulped a 
good mouthful, was nearly choked; and Mary, profiting by 
his example, almost refiised to take any at all 

What more can we say? Everything was *as nice as 
ever it could possibly be ; ' and Billy thought it was an 
immense pity that Christmas did not come once a month, 
at least, if not a great deal oftener ! 




I 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE COTTAGE OF THE DESOLATE. 

' There aie lo whom this gay green earth 
Might seem a dreary dfsert cave ; 
For they have man'd their holy birth 
And rent the bowers that o'er them wave. ' 

KMf. 

HE must now shift the scene of our stoiy firom 
1 Walpole Hall, with its handsome rooms, to a 
lonely cottage in a distant wood. 

This cottage need not have been an un- 
comfortable abode ; it was prettily situated, and was kept 
clean inside and out But it lacked all look of home. 

A small patch for cabbages had been cleared near it ; 
but no Sowers, only weeds, grew there at any season. 
No creepers were trained over the bare walls, neither 
plants or blinds ever shaded the windows. 

In all the arrangements inside there was the same 
attention to bare tidiness, the same rejection of comfort 
and of loveliness. The tall chimney-piece was bare; 
no bright ornaments adorned any part of the dwelling ; 
no cupboard was to be seen, full of pretty china, but only 
an open sbelf^ holding a bare sufficiency for daily use. 
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One deal table, one deal chair, one settle, and one 
ticking tiny Dutch clock, with its disproportionately long 
pendants, completed the fiimiture of the outer room, im- 
less we include the shelf in the comer. 

The inner contained a curtainless bed, covered by a 
faded patchwork quilt, a small washing-stand and a chest, 
something like a sailor's, only not so large, which stood by 
the bedside, apparentiy ready packed for a start In fact, 
the whole habitation had the appearance of belonging to 
one whose heart was far away, who remained here while 
she must, but whose home it was not 

This was mother O'NeilPs house. 

Nor was she far off. In the wood, at some little 
distance, she was gathering sticks for her fire, and by her 
side stood no less a person than Mr Hotspur Mont- 
gomery. 

He was apparently imploring the woman to do some 
thing for him. 

* Now, really, Mrs O'Neill, it is not so very much that 
I want you to do. It is very hard that a fellow like me 
should not be allowed to ride. I only ask you to spend 
my own money about it Can't you get the pony for the 
six pounds?' 

*WelL Yes. No. I cannot tell,' responded she 
* But what will Sir William and my Lady say when they 
know of it ? They will hunt me worse than ever. And 
that Colonel is enough for one while.' 

* But they will never know it I tell you they will 
never know it I shall keep the pony far enough away, I 
can tell you. I would not let them know, for my own sake. 
There is no danger. The pony shall stay at Jack Rivers, 
just over the hill, and I shall get it when I want it' 

* Aye — ^and the first time Jack wants a favour of the 
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Squire, up he'll go. I know, I know — ^no, no! it isn't 
such as I can get you that pony. 

' It isn't such as you that are afraid, I should think;' 
retorted Hotspur. 

* Eh !' screamed the woman, glaring at him with up- 
lifted eyes, which hitherto she had scarcely raised from 
the sticks she was gathering. *Am not I to be afraid? I 
that am hunted, hated, shunned by every body ? Who'd 
come to me then if I was sick ? Who'd care if I were 
dead? They'd be glad rather. I'm like a lone bird, 
driven away by them all ! But I am not afraid — no? but 
I would I could go to my own — I would I could go — I 
do I ' She wailed ; recovering herself, however, instantly, 
she added, * but I can't get you this pony, master, I can't 
buy a good pony for that money, you know.' 

* I don't know,' replied the boy. * Jack told me he was 
sure this one was sold for under five pounds. He knows 
that Colonel Walpole sold it under that .' 

' May be 'twas a donkey, like himself, that Jack knows 
about ! ' suggested mother O'Neill 

* No, no !' returned Hotspur, indignantly, * he said 
this pony. Now, mother, do get it me. I can't pay you 
any more. I have none, really. I have not got a bit 
more money — ^nor can I get any. I'll ask Jack, if you 
won't ; but I'd rather you did .' 

' Then ask Jack,' was the careless reply. ' I have 
no call to do it — I shall not do it — you can ask Jack.' 

But this arrangement did not suit Hotspur at all. He 
had the best of reasons for employing her instead of Jack, 
or his old chum Bob Dacres, namely, being sure that 
neither of the men would oblige him; but to her he 
poured out a string of minor reasons ; that she was 
further off, less likely to be questioned by *his people,' 
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etc, etc, and he continued lu'ging her by every argument 
he could think of. 

But it is very doubtful whether all the rest of the after- 
noon would have been long enough wherein to persuade, 
had not Hotspur unconsciously touched the spring that 
opened her will to his at once. 

* I am determined then to have that pony,' he exclaimed, 
at length. * I don't care half so much to have any other. 
But it was to be Rogef s, and he wished to have it — and 
was vexed enough when it was sold away from him ; he'll 
be vexed now if he sees me riding it And he goes 
cantering past me, as much as to say — See how well I can 
ride. I hate the fellow, that I do ; and I will have the 
pony, if it is only to spite him.' 

* Why should two of you hate that boy ? He seems 
quiet enough.' And the mother paused in her stick 
picking. 

* I hate him, because he is so stuck up and so cocky. I 
tell you, his very riding past one is enough to make me hate 
him. And not two days ago he called me a rascal, and 
flew upon me and shook me like a big dog. I tell you I 
do hate him — and if that is not reason enough, I don't 
know what is.' 

* Do you know his sister, the little dark one ?' 
*What, Grace? Yes, she's nobody. What do- you 

ask that for?' 

* I was thinking — ^about the pony.' 

* What ? — the pony ! What has that to do with 

Grace?' 

'Nothing particular; except that she might do it, 
perhaps' 

' What ! buy the pony ? Nonsense, mother CyNeilL' 

* I wasn't thinking about buying the pony, but getting 
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more money for it However, it matters not,' added 
mother O'Neill, collecting her sticks in her apron, and 
moving towards the cottage. 

* It does matter immensely,' exclaimed the boy, follow- 
ing her; *Tell me what you mean.' 

* Not if I don't choose,' retorted she, turning upon him 
'the glance that most people quailed before 

But he was too eager. He followed her into the 
cottage, and stood by the entrance, impatiently tapping 
his foot on the floor, and watching all her proceedings 
over the fire. These she protracted; now breaking some 
sticks after a long choice between them, then slowly la)dng 
them in the grate with the straw, then when she had lit 
them, deliberately watching the tongues of flame as they 
shot through here and there, feeding them with a fresh 
stick in one place after another, thoughtfully — heedfuUy — 
slowly — as if her whole soul were absorbed in her fire, and 
nothing else in the world could engage her attention. 

But, perhaps, the fire was the very last thing she was 
really thinking about. She was waiting for her hints to take 
their effect, and was watching keenly, though so secretly, 
the workings of Hotspur's will. Her busy mind, intent for 
so long upon one object, always just within her reach, and 
just eluding it, had at last, she trembHngly hoped, hit upon 
a successfiil plan. If the tower had no guardian, but 
Roger asleep, if the door could be opened by a hand fi*om 
within, if Roger could even then be occupied by a third 
party, what might she not do towards getting into the 
vault, and so obtaining the treasure which she knew had 
been left there? that dearly longed-for treasure, which 
would carry her far away fi-om this hated abode, and secure 
her welcome with her husband and boys abroad. That 
once obtained, how easy to work on the children's fears, 
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to insist on secrecy, at least until she could escape ; — then, 
if they got punished, it would be no more than they de- 
served. And why should she care ? But would the plan 
bear ? It must, if at all, within the next few days. So 
intense was the mother's longing, that the very shortness of 
the time seemed almost to take away her breath. In the 
meantime poor Hotspuf s impatience become almost unsup- 
portable, and a glance of mother O'Neill towards him, 
which he caught, give him an excuse to advance towards 
the fire, and re-open the subject 

* How can I get more money ?' whispered he, as he 
seated himself on the low settle by the fireside. 

* Are you game to get it ?' inquired the woman, after 
a long searching glance into his face ; adding, in the same 
cautious tone, * Dare you punish Roger for your shaking?' 

A fierce glance of delight in Hotspufs eye convinced 
her that she had won the day. And with an exultation 
scarcely concealed, she began to unfold her plans. Her 
tone was low and cautious ; the more confidential Hotspur 
thought, and the plan suited well with his cunning bullying 
character. Grace was to be worked upon to hang the key 
within reach; more than this mother O'Neill dared not 
trust her to do, nor was more required. Then the entrance 
thus opened, the woman and Hotspur were to creep in late 
on Thursday night, the night that is of the children's party. 
Mrs O'Neill was to watch the door. Hotspur, in some 
disguise, was to repair to Roger's chamber, and with 
Pincher's help, to repay him for his own chastisement 

So far the plan was detailed — much to Hotspiur's satis- 
faction — but there it stopped — . 

* But the money, mother ! where is that to come from ?' 
inquired the boy. 

Mother O'Neill paused. She was doubting whether 
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to tell him more : — * Never you mind,' she said at length, 

* if I have the key of the door, I needn't bide there and 
watch. Need I ?' she added, sharply, for her keen eye 
detected hesitation in Hotspur's manner. 

' Mother,' he said, * are you going to steal ? I cannot 
help in that !' 

* No, boy ! who said I was ? no, indeed — steal I 'twould 
be but my own I took, if I did ; but I am not going to 
steal, sure enough.' 

Both were silent for a few moments ; and then she said, 

* If you will be true to all this, I'll secure you the pony, 
he's a real beauty too.' 

*So he is,' said Hotspur, his short hesitation quite con- 
quered by this remembrance. *I will be true — indeed, 
you may depend upon me — indeed you may.' 

' And mum's the word, then ? sure and safe ?' 

' Aye, I should think so,' laughed Hotspur, as he rose 
to go, * when shall I hear again ?' 

' Monday night — here — if not, Tuesday night,' said 
mother O'Neill, and they parted. Hotspur pursued his 
way alone by the path that led across the stream, up the 
ravine, and over fields to a road near his own home. He 
was musing, as he walked, of what ? probably of a confiised 
jumble of thoughts ; he should have the pony, so far his 
wish would be gratified; he should frighten Roger, and 
pay him back his insult with interest, another great wish 
gratified ; but that woman, what could she be going to do ! 
not steal, she had assured him of that ; — what then ? * If 
she'd got the key, she needn't wait at the door, need she?' 
then they might be surprised, then she might escape and 
leave him there, pleasant that, though ! He had felt Colonel 
Walpole's hand once, encountered his scorn once, was it 
worth while trying it again ? and Roger, too \ his force of 

F 
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rage had startled Hotspmr, so startled him, that he would 
have welcomed Colonel Walpole's interference, if Colonel 
Walpole had not been worse than his nephew* Hotspur 
had been driven breadiless by one, but utterly shamed by 
die other. Altc^dier he did not feel at ease. And even 
the thought of the pony barely sufficed at times to blot out 
the recollection that he had engaged to assist in an act of 
danger under die untrustworthy guidance of mother O'NeilL 
So Hotspur determined to stay away from church on the 
next day, and go, if he could, widiout being discovered, to 
inspect the tower he was to enter in such an ugly manner, 
and upon such an ugly errand. Supposing, after inspection 
he did not approve. Hotspur would fail the mother, and 
leave her to be schemer, watcher, and thie( by herself. 
Hotspur ' reckoned without his host' 

Mother O'Neill had sat still at her fire listening to his 
departing footsteps. As they died on her ear, she started 
up, and hurried to die window, where, concealed herself, 
she could watch him, as he scrambled up the opposite 
steep pathway. The expression of her &ce was strange, it 
was almost regretful' 

* It WAS a wicked deed — ; they are too young to be 

entangled in it, almost too young, and one a girl ^pshaw, 

you old fool !' she exclaimed aloud, ' and aint they the 
children of your worst enemies ; and was my Jem much 
older when he was dragged before the magistrates; and then 

shut up in that jail and me, his lone mother, couldn't 

get to him ! no said they, h^s safe there, and he shall be 
punished as he deserves. And am I to have pity on their 
children? Never 1 never!' 

And mother O'Neill shook her fist at the figure of the 
boy, as it disappeared over the crown of the hill, with an 
expression which, assuredly, had he seen it, would have 
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clenched his rising determination to leave her in the 
lurch. 

Mother O'Neill busied herself about her house. It 
seemed impossible for her to sit stilL So soon it must be 
done, if done at alL This was Saturday. Sunday, Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday was the night of the 
party at Walpole Hall \ Wednesday that of the servants, 
the evening before. On either there would be great con- 
fusion in the house. On both Roger would sleep in the 
tower. Only five days more, and her darling hope must 
be realised or fail. Within a week she might be away 
safe with her treasure ; or, obliged to flee, without chance 
of return ; or in prison. It was no wonder if the heart of 
the woman quailed before the presence of these thoughts, 
or that the next instant she banished her fears, and turned 
with all her energy to secure success. 

First she knew every inch of the ground round the Hall, 
and the tower; which shrub would hide her, which comer 
was safe, which path was unfrequented. No need for her 
to visit the spot again \ she was quite able to conceal 
many more people than herself and the boy, if necessity 
required it 

But Grace I how was she to secure her? And Hotspiu*, 
was he safe ? — ^no ! of that she felt sure, except so far as 
his interest chained him. His character was well known 
to his father's dependants, and mother O'Neill had 
gathered hints enough to be aware that she could place 
no dependence on his promise, or his honour, or his 
courage. 

Therefore, glad enough to be occupied, she determined 
to start for the distant farm, where the pony lived, that 
she might obtain possession of it, and so fetter Hotspur to 
her will 
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It was a long walk from her cottage to this moorland 
farm, which bordered on the extensive moors themselves. 
For many miles did these latter stretch away over the 
highlands of that part of the country. They afforded 
pasturage for hundreds of cattle and sheep, besides sup- 
porting a breed of ponies and small wiry horses, peculiar 
to themselves. For aught she knew, the pony of which 
she was in quest, might be scampering about with a herd 
of brother ponies miles out of her reach ; but she could 
probably learn something of him, and this would serve her 
purpose almost as well as possessing him. 

So she stalked on and on, excited by her too eager 
desire to heed the distance, or the shortness of the days. 
She must tell her tale to no one ; she must get or hear of 
the pony ; she must secure Hotspur, and frighten Grace ; 
she must be quick, and safe, and sure ; she must, oh ! she 
must succeed ! and with her long staff in her hand, and 
her red cloak wrapped around her, she stepped rapidly on. 
When turning a sharp comer in a lane, she encountered 
Bob Dacres, just the last person in the world she wanted 
to meet. 

How shall we describe Bob Dacres ! He was one of 
those happy individuals, who could be useful to everybody 
at some time or other ; who was popular everywhere, if 
respected by few. Though Bob was reputed honest, when 
he was not too severely tempted to be otherwise. He 
tinkered a little; he tailored, patched, and cobbled, — 
rarely for himself; he caught rats; he rabbited perhaps 
still more ; he was never caught poaching, but if inquiries 
were made for snares and gins, or young gentlemen wanted 
instruction in that line, no one so knowing as Bob to teach 
or to telL He had been Hotspur's right hand in his many 
surreptitious enjoyments, until one day, when the boy had 
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determined on a dangerous scheme, and Bob, fearing the 
consequences, threatened to tell of him, and so prevented 
it. Hotspur was too much involved in secret plans, quite 
to break with Bob, but this event considerably cooled his 
confidence, and caused him to transfer his plans and jobs 
to the mother, when she would undertake them, a trans- 
ference Bob somewhat resented. 

Bob came whistling along the lane ; he was always 
gleeful, was Bob. He was surrounded by a troop of small 
dogs, running hither and thither, up and down the hedges, 
all eager after some scent or fancy. Several of them 
stopped short at the sight of mother O'Neill, with pricked 
ears and tails erect, and one or two of the most inex- 
perienced burst into barking. 

'Whisht ! ye bom vools !' ejaculated Bob. *Wot be a 
barking at, wid yer zilly tongues now, at th' auld mother 
vor, eh ? An ye hadnt a'be zich babbies, yer wouldnt a 
been zich daft loobies ! I be main zorry,' he added, address- 
ing her. ' Get out o' the way ! will 'ee ?' he exclaimed, as 
a smitten pup ran between his legs, ' bad luck to the whole 
pack of *ee ! I be cruel zorry. Missus, that my dogs be zo 
illmannered ; but they'd show more rivirence vor a bunny 
or a rat anyday, than vor the best bom leddy in England, 
1*11 wames. Get away wid 'ee ! Get alang wid 'ee 1* he 
repeated, as he struck right and left among his pack ; not 
so much perhaps to scatter them, as to gain time for dis- 
covering the woman's object in going to Tenderden farm, 
as he felt, no doubt, she was ; for they were on the road 
that led nowhere but to it, and then on to the moors. 

She stood before him, startled ' and angry. This unex- 
pected meeting was very likely to frustrate her present pur- 
pose, nor could she at that moment think of any reason to give 
for her presence there. One of the youngest dogs just then 
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snapped at her cloak, and shook it violently ; upon which 
she turned upon him with a vehemence quite beyond his 
offence, and struck him so severely with her staff, as to 
send him, yelping and yelling, behind his master's l^s for 
refuge. The action seemed to relieve her, but it did not 
restore her presence of mind, for she committed the blunder 
of venting her wrath upon Bob — ^first on account of his 
dogs — ^and then because of his prying ways ! But suddenly 
remembering that the meeting had been purely accidental, 
and that she was betraying how much it annoyed her — ^she 
stood like a stag at bay. 

Bob's merry eyes twinkled, as he replied : * Why now 
mother ! I'd no thoughts o* meeting you yere, zo var afield, 
and zo late tew — and as vor prying and watching ! why ! 
'taint in the nature of Bob Dacres to hunt into anybody's 
little zacrets' (here he a littie slandered himself, for his 
curiosity was unbounded), ' nor to harm 'em, by telling on 
'em, if by the merest haccident, like this yer meeting 
a'tween you and me may be ! he find 'un out* 

* I have no secrets, that you should find 'em out !' 
glared mother O'NeilL 

*Aw noy 2l corse not,* consented her tormentor. 'Only 
ye zeem zo mift out of rayzon — but I zim you'm a 
gawing tew Tenderden farm now ? now I was a gawing 
there myself, jist to see arter a pony, and a couple of pups 
up there ; only 't was agetting cruel late vor zich a tramp. 
But as you be a gawing, why, I'll jist bear ye company, 
and be sociable for old acquaintance sake — ^whew — ^whew 
— ^whew I' whistied he, gathering his dogs round him. 
There were nearly a dozen of them, of all colours and 
characters, fi"om the sagacious rat-catcher, the hero of a 
hundred fights ; to the raw impudent puppy, that had com- 
mitted the onslaught on the red cloak. There was the 
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wiry, knowing, comparatively well-bred, black and tan; 
the dirty, misshapen, ugly white turnspit — all sorts and 
degrees of small dogs, and all now came pouring over the 
hedges, or trotting up and down the lane to Bob, in answer 
to his call 

He stood gazing admiringly at his darlings, forgetting 
for the moment mother O'Neill and all her secrets. He 
was a figure worth beholding. Hob-naU shoes, bright 
blue stockings, shorts tied at the knee with tape, and 
patched with many colours (now, patches and all, in rags). 
A very old velveteen coat, mended here and there with 
cloth, a faded purple waistcoat with one or two gilt but- 
tons, a red worsted comforter, and a hat bent into every 
possible shape in which a hat could still cover a human 
head, composed his apparel His unwilling companion 
might well have objected to the appearance of her unin- 
vited comrade, but to object to Bob's rags never entered 
the heads of any of his neighbours. Rags must have been 
his normal condition. Such as could remember his boy- 
hood, never could recall him in any other covering ; and 
since he grew up and married Mrs Bob, his case became 
more hopeless than ever. She was a rag-collector and 
rag-merchant, and might well be supposed to have a 
liking for rags in preference to whole garments. Indeed, 
many of the wives from whom she gathered her stock-in- 
trade, would often put away a garment not quite so tat- 
tered as to be called ' a regular rag,' because poor Bob 
and Kitty were so tattered, really the good village souls 
were ' most ashamed to see them / which was more than 
either Bob or Kitty were to see themselves. 

Such was the aggravating companion that had fastened 
himself upon the unfortunate mother, as if to worry her 
already overtaxed nerves, and shorten her short time, by 
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defeating her present effort It was in vain to hope 
entirely to baffle his penetration, because he knew just 
enough of her past history to have a possible clue to her 
objects of desire. Mother O'Neill felt worn out with vexa- 
tion, but she tried to rally her presence of mind, that she 
might ' double on him ' yet 

There was one more member of this strange companion- 
ship, who had his own plans and ideas, and this was the 
puppy. He had taken a violent dislike to the red cloak 
and its wearer ; and he omitted no opportunity of snapping 
at the one or biting the heels of the other, all the way up 
the lane. By this insane proceeding he more than once 
interrupted his master, and assisted the mother to escape 
unpleasant remarks, in a manner that he would certainly 
have avoided could his puppy brains have admitted the 
fact 




CHAPTER VIII. 




WEARY AND WORN. 

* Cursed is he that putteth his trust in man ; 
' That taketh man for his defence ; 

* And in his heart goeth from the Lord.* 

* And all the people shall say, Amen,* 

♦ « « ♦ ♦ 

(Which here means, In Truth, — so it is !) 

3 HEY had walked on for some distance, side by 
side up the lane, mother O'Neill and Bob. 
She had recovered her self-possession so far as 
to be on the watch against his attempts to dis- 
cover what was taking her to Tenterden. So far, then, 
she had baffled him, and Bob appeared to acquiesce. But 
she could not decide an any plan to rid herself of him. 
However, they were still a good mile' off the farm, and 
therefore time remained for consideration. 

Bob now began to amuse himself, if not her, by 
descanting on the merits of his dogs : * Rale beauties they 
were ; even the young un. Tear 'em, would equal the best 
ov em. 'Twas but last week he cotched zich a rat over 
taw Zincot Abbey, right over they moors ; — neither Jack 
nor Snap could a bate en ! es had a rare hunt down there ; 
the bams, the tallets, the linhays villed to overvlowing wid 
zich rampageous rats ; but the com hadnt a been taken in 
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last week. It would be next ! and he was gowin again by 
Wednesday or Thursday to have a reg'lar try everywhere 
after them. He reckoned they'd be killed by hun- 
dreds.' 

* Wednesday or Thursday,' remarked his companion ; 
'they're the grand doings at the HalL' 

* 'Taint naught to the likes of me, mother O'Neill ; 
why Kitty and me aint got a whole garment 'atween us, to 
go to zich grandeur in I You don't mane to be near the 
Hall on them nights, do'ee T he inquired casually. 

* Niver, !' he exclaimed, as her involuntary hesitation 

surprised him. 'I niver,' continued the amazed Bob. 

* Why zure I you and they beant friends, be? I thought 
Jem's shadow stood 'atween you, and would alla)rs.' 

Mother O'Neill's hand clenched under her cloak. 
' Aye, — always,' she said, hoarsely. * I never said we 
were friends ; I never said I was going there I But it 
matters not / — ^and she strode quickly oa 

*' Cur'ous,' thought Bob to himsel£ Bob had known 
Jem O'Neill ; they had been boys together, and perhaps 
this fact made him regard the mother, with less fear and 
more pity, than was common among her neighbours. 
Perhaps it also inclined her to feel more peaceably towards 
him. 

Nevertheless Bob's respect for Colonel Walpole and 
his family was sincere ; and he began to consider whether 
the presence of this woman at their feasts, as her manner 
seemed to threaten, boded them good. He would not 
have betrayed her for the world, but he began to think 
whether he could not rake up some garment that would fit 
him to be present likewise, and guard them, and her also, 
from harm. 

He was deep in thought, when a rush among the dogs 
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after some game, made him spring to the summit of the 
hedge. They were tearing away across a field at the top of 
their speed, much too eager to attend to his whistling and 
commands, that they would * Come here,' and ' lie down.' 

With an angry exclamation Bob jumped down into 
the field and disappeared after them. Mother O'Neill 
pursued her way alone. She was nearing the enclosures 
of Tenderden farm, and she looked anxiously roimd for 
any signs of the pony. But none could she see. She 
hastily decided, therefore, to go boldly in and inquire after 
it, whether Bob were near or not She would pretend to 
want one to start a carrying trade. And she as hastily 
concocted a story of success abroad and money trans- 
mitted home for her comfort She would even consult 
Bob himself on the subject, if he returned too soon. This 
decision seemed to restore her to herself She might 
make use of him perhaps. At any rate, he would be away 
on the two days on which her grand attempt was to be 
made. But how could she let out that she might be 
near the Hall on those nights ? How dangerous it might 
have been. But as he would be safe twenty miles off 
nearly, it did not matter. 

She passed by the yard-fence as she arranged all this, 
and paused at the gate. Bob was nowhere withii^ sight 
or hearing ; but the farming man was standing near the 
table, engaged in rubbing down the horses, just returned 
firom work. To him mother O'Neill at once spoke, en- 
quiring if the Master was within, as she wanted to ask 
him a question. The man looked her well over for a 
moment, and then returned to his task, remarking, that the 
Master was not in, and would not be in for an hoiu* or two. 

* I can't wait so long; is the foreman at home ? I must 
speak to some one.' 
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The foreman was with the Master, and would be back 
when the Master came, and no sooner. Could not she 
leave a message ? 

* No,* said mother O'Neill, *time was very precious,' 
and she had come a long way ; she could not come 
again.' 

* Well, but the message. Why not leave that ?' 

' No ; I've come to ask about a pony, and I must see 
one before I go.' 

' Aw ! well now, what a chatter about nothing. Why, 
he could tell about the ponies just as well as the foreman, 
or the Master either. They were all out on the moors ; a 
rare lot of them ; but none of them to be fetched in for 
nothing. It was such a mortal chase to catch any of thenL 
There was not one in, except that vicious brute that Squire 
Walpole, at the Hall, had sold to the Master, and bad luck 
go with it, for its ill-temper. All the rest were gone, and 
would not be back till the spring.' 

Mother O'Neill knew that this was the very pony. 
But there was silence for a few seconds, during which the 
man continued vigorously rubbing his horse. Then he 
looked up to inquire what she wanted of a pony ? To 
which she replied that she was thinking of setting up a 
pony and cart Why was this pony left behind Perhaps 
it might do for her purpose ? 

* Aw ! well. I'm sure I wish the Master 'd let you buy 
it then ; and yet it would be a shame to let a woman like 
you drive such a nasty beast 'Tis just about the most 
vicious, ill-tempered thing that I ever had to do with. 
'Twas sold from the Hall because the man couldn't 
manage it ; in the stables or out, it was equally cross and 
bad. No, no, you wait till the open weather comes, and 
then you come again, and we'll find you a nice, steady- 
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going pony, — just what you want As for this other, you'd 
best not think of it' 

* But what would the Master take for it, do ye think ?' 
persisted the mother. 

* Take for it ! nothing, I should think ! at least, not 
from you. Do ye know the pony ? what makes ye so bent 
upon it ? Go and ask they to Walpole Hall, and they'll 
tell you about it Why here's Bob Dacres hisself, com- 
ing across the yard, he was after the pony late last fall for 
that young gentleman, Sir William Montgomery's son ; but 
he soon saw enough to make him change his mind I say, 
Bob ! come along here, and tell this old lady what ye think 
of Colonel Walpole's black pony ; Demon, we call it !' 

Mother O'Neill dared not say — * hush!' 

' Wot ! that 'ere pony as you brought vro the Hall ? — 
Why, mother,' observed Bob, planting himself before her, 
and lifting his hat to air his head, * why mother, be you a 
wanting that 'ere pony ? Wol now, I'll back 'en agin any 
in the 'varsal world for kickin', jibbin', bitin', startin', and 
any thing else that a pony ought not to dew. Wot be want- 
ing a er vor ? why 1 I wouldn't let es ave 'en. I'd pison 
'en first ! Wot be wanting of a pony at all vor then ?* 
added he inquiringly, * and wot a pity es didn't tell about 
it coming up along, and I could ave saved ye all this long 
walk now !' 

* You bought that pony for a song, didn't you ? asked 
mother O'Neill of the farming man : * I have not much 
money, and the cart must take some, you know,' she 
added aside to Bob. 

* Aye ! and dear at that ! The sooner he's made dog's 
meat of the better, in my opinion. You were after him for 
young Master Montgomery, weren't you ?* he asked of Bob. 

* Is ! I wor, and a power of trouble I had to stop the 
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young gintleman vro gitting en. I had to zay out tew last, 
that I'd tell on en, if er was to buy en. I hain't a got 
much of a conscience to be zure, tis but a handy little un, 
you know I but I couldn't zleep in my bed, and let he, 
that's zo much zet by, and knaws no more o* 'osses than a 
blind pup, break er neck to a zartainty on that ere broot, 
(Demon, d'ye call en ?) I'm no ways zure. Master Hot- 
spur has geed un up \ er was cruel mazed about en, zure 
enough f 

Mother O'Neill had turned away. But a glance that 
Bob at this moment accidentally cast upon her, caused sus- 
picion to dart through his mind as to the cause of her in- 
quiries after this pony. He had not dreamt of ha: purpose 
before, and the suspicion was very vague now. Probably, 
as she was unaware of his glance, her countenance express- 
ed more of the chagrin she felt than would have been the 
case had she been on her guard. 

Her way did indeed seem sadly blocked. But as 
nothing could be done about the pony, with Bob and the 
man both against her, and the Master from home, she was 
obliged to content herself with telling the latter that she 
would return one day, when the weather should be more 
open, and a pony more useful 

It was a careless speech, and a wondrous confirmation 
of Bob's suspicions. The idea of coming four miles to and 
fro, eight in all, after a pony, just after a heavy fall of snow, 
when he could be of no use, and must be fed. She did 
not want it for herself, of that Bob felt quite sure; and 
Bob had no mind to let her do the job for Hotspur, by 
baulking which he had lost that young gentleman's confi- 
dence, and numerous shillings. So whilst going home in 
company with her, to the great aggravation of both her and 
Tearem, he tried every means he could think of to worm 
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her secret out out of her, in vain. She .was on her guard 
against all direct attacks, for she guessed his suspicions. 
Conversation flagged between them at last They were 
approaching the turning to her cottage, where their roads 
separated; and the poor mother was getting thoroughly 
tired out 

Bob felt it, and truly pitied her. *I be main glad, 
mother,' he began, kindly endeavouring to speak on a 
pleasant subject, and forgetting his suspicions for an in- 
stant * I be main glad to hear that Jem and they others 
be gittting on zo wull in they forrin parts !' 

' Who told you so T asked she wearily. 

* Why I they've a zinfee home money, hain't they ?' ex- 
claimed he, and in his surprise he listened intently for her 
answer, and felt its perfect truth, when she said : * Ah, no ! 
I'd a gone to them if they had !' 

* But how then ! the pony P was on the tip of his tongue, 
but pity overcame all other thoughts. * Mother,' he ex- 
claimed instead, * Shant I go home wid'ee, and mak up the 
vire vor'ee 7* 

The tone of kindness was so unexpected, so unusual, 
that the poor unhappy woman nearly broke down ; but she 
dared not let him come. She must be alone. She was 
puzzled, fearful and suspicious. So she refused his friendly 
offer, and turned off to her lonely dwelling. 

* Poor old body,' pondered Bob, as he trudged on alone, 
'well, es'U be back by the end of next week, and then 
may be Kit and I can help her zummut' 

* Kind lad,' thought she ; * but I'm glad he'll be away 
till it'ill all be over — one way or the other. He knows too 
much, and fancies too much, to be safe for me. I must be 
alone.' 

And she moved wearily on through the snow, which 
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had been falling thickly for more than an hour, and adding 
itself to that already fallen on Christmas mom. It imped- 
ed her progress, and made her sadly wet At length she 
reached her own door, and mihanging the key from its 
place of concealment, she opened and entered. Her fire 
had long ago burnt out ; no comfort could be got out of that 
black heap in the grate, without more exertion than she was 
equal to just then. No being, not even a cat or a dog, was 
present to welcome her ; no sense, but that of chilliness 
prevailed her dark comfordess dwelling. Depressed al- 
ready, perhaps almost as much by reaction, after the excite- 
ment of the day, as by actual fatigue, the present misery 
was more than she could bear. She sank down on the 
seat by her cold hearth, and burying her face in her hands, 
she gave way to a burst of sobbing, fearfully violent while 
it lasted After it had passed, she still sat on, mournfully 
musing, until, completely chilled, she sought her bed. 
Into it she crept, without being at the trouble of preparing 
food for herself, or even of boiling herself water for a cup 
of tea, — ^with no warmth, nothing to soothe her awful loneli- 
ness, the miserable woman lay down. No thought of the 
loving care that watches over the poorest was in her heart 
How could it be 1 How could she throw herself with un- 
reserved trust on the care of One, who knew the true tale 
of that woeful night upon the shore 1 

And she had been for so long, concealing and striving 
to forget that truth, bent on obtaining gains thus most 
wickedly * come by,' and she was now arranging to tempt 
others, two young children, into sin ! 

Trust in the Almighty could not be for her. Sin 
was too near her — it was all horrible, horrible. Why 
was it that old compunctions and recollections, smothered 
so long, would rise up and vex her on this night, when of 
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all others, she wanted repose ? But at length, tired out, 
she found refuge in sleep. But she slept uneasily ; her 
brain was full of confused fancies, until at length they 
arranged themselves into a vivid dream. 

She had returned to her first home ; again she lived the 
life of her childhood ; again she romped with her favourite 
brother ; again indulged in her old daring acts of dis- 
obedience, so delightful, because forbidden; again she 
passed through the sobering sorrow of her brother's 
departure, and the more solemn period of a sister's death. 
She recalled the very scenes, the couch of rest by the 
open bay window, with the honeysuckle twining in (she 
had loved the scents ever since), and herself seated in the 
deep window seat ; the white death-bed, the pretty bed- 
room, and her sister's words of hope that they might meet 
again. She moved uneasily here, but soon she dreamed on. 
This time another scene unfolded itself before her fancy. 
She walked, in secret, with one, whom she was forbidden 
to meet, whom she knew to be bad. Yet she walked on 
alone with him, on and on. How vividly it all returned to 
her I She even seemed to be saying to herself — JVever mind, 
I will stop, when I like. Vain woman. But in sleep, as 
it had been in life, she seemed whirled on from sin to sin ; 
from wilfulness to unfaithfulness ; to lying, to conniving at 
sin, and then concealing such sin, until she awoke in an 
agony of distress, lest she should be discovered I 

She awoke, and behold it was a dream ! But how 
vivid and how true ! How awfully she had been swept 
on, and what had it ended in — utter desolation. What 
must it end in 1 unless she stopped now. She had not 
secured Hotspur nor Grace. Something within told her 
there was still time to pause. Mother O'Neill contem- 
plated the possibility for one moment. Then she sprang 
G 
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up, 35 if she had been stung, and set herself to light her 
fire and prepare her breakfast, with an energy which 
seemed in its fierceness and determination an actual 
driving of good from her. There might be time, but 
where was the power over her own will! 

She was fiill of pain, firom the exposure of the previous 
evening ; body and mind were alike in distress, but she 
would not take the only course that could have led to 
peace. Rather she felt more determined than ever to 
pursue her scheme to its end 



CHAPTER IX. 

A CHAPTER OF DISAFPOINTMENTS. 

' Fie, Ge ! nnknit that tlireatening unkind brow ; 
And dart not scornful glances from those eyes, 
It blots thy beauty, as frosts bile the meads ; 
Confonnds thy fame, as whirlwinds shake f^ buds ; 
And in no sense is meet, or amiable. ' 

ISABEL had passed this Saturday in a very 
I different manner from mother O'Neill; and, 
1 indeed, in a very different manner from what 
I she had herself intended. 
Her first hope, on awakening, had been that she might 
find some opportunity of talking with Grace. Mrs Thirs- 
well had chanced to be present in the room dniing 
Isabel's visit to her mother on the previous afternoon ; 
and her remarks had immeasurably increased Isabel's pity 
for a sister so lonely and oppressed. 

It was so evident that her nurse's prejudice and annoy- 
ance left Grace no chance of retrieving her character, that 
in a fit of desparation Isabel betrayed her earnest wish 
that nurse Thirswell ' would go.' 

But she was sufficiently punished for her imprudence. 
Her mother had fussed herself quite ill when nurse 
was hired, and she retained a vivid remembrance of the 
pain stilL She had reposed in peace under nurse's wing 
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ever since, and was not going to be exposed now for the 
very distant chance of making Grace good Not that she 
exactly expressed all this, even to herself; but the effect 
was the same. 

And the enormity of Isabel's idea brought on, by the 
time the morning appeared, so furious a headache, that 
Isabel was forced to resign all other tasks, and attend upon 
her mother. Even for her meals, nothing but Mrs Wal- 
pole's undisputed authority procured her leave to join the 
family party at them ; and for the night, Isabel arranged to 
occupy her father's dressing-room, so loth was Mrs M*Ivor 
to part with her. 

So all chance of speaking to Grace was cut off. But it 
may be doubted whether Grace was a great loser by this 
imprisonment of Isabel Probably any direct attempt to 
seek her confidence would only have resulted in lessening 
Isabel's influence, or increasing Grace's bad temper. It 
was better, very likely, that her admiration for her sister 
should increase, as it were, at a distance, than that she 
should incur the sin of again repulsing her, a fault that 
now did humble poor Grace, but which, as yet,' when the 
temptation to it came, she was certain to commit But 
whether better for her or not, Isabel was lost to her for 
nearly the whole of Saturday, to her and to everybody else. 

There was another person in the house, besides her 
mother, who would gladly, if she could, have engrossed all 
Isabel's time ; and this was Amy. This sweet-tempered 
little maiden had never in her life met anybody at all like 
her cousin, and her affection for her was most enthusiastic. 
She felt dreadfully aggrieved all the day, but especially 
diuing the morning, as hour after hour passed on, and 
Isabel did not appear for their usual reading. She tried 
very hard to be dutifully sorrow for her aunt's pain, but 
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she was a great deal more sorry for herself, and she moped 
about m a maimer most imusual to her happy self In 
this state she was found by her mother. A mother who 
had never been known to allow megrins and melancholy 
in her children in her life 

* Why — Amy I what can the matter be ? You look as 
if your wits were frozen. My dear child, do get some- 
thing to do j you have been moping about for the last 
hour.' 

* Oh, mamma ; Isabel says, she will come for reading 
every day, and I am waiting for her.' 

* But you may wait, my dear. She can't leave your 
aunt Don't you know how bad her head is ?' 

* Yes — ^mamma.' 

* I don't suppose Isabel can come all day. You must 
give the reading up, or read without her. Can you do 
either, my dear, the last perhaps?' 

Amy's eyes filled with tears. ' No I not well mamma. 
We can't do well without Isabel' 

* Of course not ; but if you can't have Isabel, what's to 
be done then ? ' 

' I can wait and see, mamma.' 

' Nonsense, my child ; you cannot dawdle away a 
whole morning waiting for your cousin. Now, look here, 
Amy, how long does this reading take?' 

* Just half an hour, generally.' 

* Very well. And who reads ? ' 

' Isabel, mamma,' said Amy, in a tone that impHed it 
to be a very needless question. 

Her mother smiled as she asked again, 'and who 
listens. Amy ?' 

* I do; and Grace, when we can get her.' 

'When she is not in the press, you mean,' Mrs 
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Walpole began, but she chedced herself. * Then nia, my 
dear child, and fetch Grace, and we'll have the reading 
now. I can give you the time, and be reader. Then I 
have a parcel to send to old widow Green, and a note to 
the Campbells. Hexley is going to carry them, and 
you and Grace can walk with her. It will be a good 
employment for you both. Quick, my dear child, — what 
are you waiting for ?' exclaimed her mother, as Amy still 
lingered. 

* Why, — ^Amy,' die continued, as she caught sight of 
her child's reluctant face. ' Don't you like the plan ?' 

^ It will spoil the book, mamma,' said poor Amy. 

' Spoil the book ; my reading — ^' her mother all but 
said It was the first time, the very first, that any one had 
so manifestly come between the parent and child. And 
for the moment a pang of — shall we call it by the hideous 
name of jealousy ? — ^passed across Mrs Walpole's heart 
to be checked, however, instantly and sternly. Yet she 
paused for a second, before she replied : 'True, my dear, 
so it may. Then I can find some other story, just for the 
half hour. Will that do, little Amy ? 

Amy replied only by "flinging her arms round her kind 
mother's neck, and covering her with kisses. Then she 
seated herself, big baby as she was, on her lap, and poured 
out all her admiration and love for Isabd. Mrs Walpole 
listened cordially, delighting in her diild's confidence, and 
approving of every word she uttered At length she 
said : 

* You know, Amy, if we are to read we must stop chat- 
tering. I really have not time for both, because if I don't 
get my work done, I shall not be able to release Isabel 
from her attendance for luncheon, or anything else.' 

* Oh, mamma, never mind I — Oh, well, yes, then, per- 
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*haps I ought to go ; only I do like talking and telling you 

all so much ; and mamma, you like Isabel as much as J 
do, I know.* 

' I like her extremely. I think Grace is very fortunate 

to have such a sister; they are so unlike,' added Mrs 

Walpole, musingly, * and not unnaturally either.' 

* Grace is very odd, indeed,' said Amy, emphatically. 
'She is — very. I can do nothing with her; she is 

afiaid of me, I think.' 

' Yes, mamma. That the oddest part of alL' 

'That's what you ought to be, do you know, Amy, 
said her mother, looking brightly up in her child's face. 

' Well, mamma ; — but I can't — ^.' 

' Ho r said the mother. ' I am afraid that I have 
brought you up very badly, Amy. But, teU nje,* added 
Mrs Walpole, after a moment's thought, ^can you tell me 
anything about Grace ? She puzzles me. How came she 
in the press? and how came she to be talking with mother 
O'Neill? and why did her father send her to bed on 
Christmas eve ? Were they all separate scrapes, or had 
they any connection ?' 

' I do not know about the press business, mamma. I 
rather fancy that Grace gets in there because she is so 
cold.' 

* Cold ! my dear ; and how can the press warm her ?' 

' The rugs and cloaks are all there ; auntie's fur cloak, 
and alL' 

* Oh ! I see ! that explains it ; then it is not all oddity 
and naughtiness, poor litde girL' 

* Then about the going to bed. Grace was crying over 
the Indian pictures, and her tears fell on them, and blotted 
them, and uncle George was very angry.' 

* Yes ; they axe his wife's doing. So, poor child, that 
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was not naughtiness either, exactly. What made her cry 
over the pictures ? 

' She told me not to say — .' 

Mrs Walpole considered a moment * But, Amy, do 
you know, I think you had better. Grace is so peculiar, 
and so few people understand her, that I think it would be 
a real kindness to explain what seems odd in her con- 
duct' 

' If you think so, mamma. She was cr3ring over the 
picture of that ayah ; the one so like mother O'Neill It 
was her own old ayah, she said, and she seemed very fond 
of her. She burst into tears as soon as she caught sight 
of the picture. I don't think Mrs Thirswell is very kind 
to Grace, mamma.' 

* I suspect Grace is extremely unmanageable, Amy ; 
but I can imagine nurse Thirswell might be hard upon 
her. But now, my dear, you must go and seek your 
cousin, and get out with Hexley (the nursemaid). It will 
be too late if you do not go.' 

Amy kissed her mother, and complied, tripping away 
with a light and merry step. Mrs Walpole also rose, and 
gathering up her keys, letters, etc., etc., she likewise left 
the room. She felt much more cordially towards her 
little niece, because of all Amy had said. Even the talk 
with mother O'Neill she could excuse, because of the 
likeness to the ayah. 

Amy soon discovered Grace, and dragged her away 
to dress, chattering busily all the time. At first Grace 
strongly objected to the cold out of doors, but when she 
found that the nursery, with Mrs Thirswell, or the library, 
with her formidable aunt, or the school-room, with possibly 
one or both of the boys, and simdry of the elder children, 
were the possible alternatives, she prepared, with tolerable 
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willingness, for her walk. She listened with surprise to 
Amy's chatter about her mamma's proposal to read, it was 
so unlike anything she could ever have said; but she 
made no reply, only put on her boots, buttoned up her 
jacket, and adjusted her hat in silence. It was this 
practice of her's, this listening without making any reply, 
which Amy thought so especially odd of her cousin. Amy 
was perfectly ready to do all the talking, but it silenced 
even her to meet with no response. However, the girls 
had no sooner started with their blooming bonny com- 
panion Hexley, than Amy had to keep her tongue in 
full work to keep up with Hexley's. They chattered 
apace, both of them ; and Grace could walk quietly on, 
listening to both, and enjoying the beauty of the bright 
frosty scene around her, with no necessity to say anything. 
Before long the boys joined them, and though they 
protested against the possibility of 'taking a walk' with 
them, and detailed all manner of enterprises that they 
were just going to begin, they nevertheless did accompany 
their sisters for the greater part of the way. Many guests 
were to come on Monday for the week. It had already 
been found necessary to banish Tom to the tower with 
Roger, and much arrangement was necessary to accommo- 
date all the arrivals. The Jackson's brought a girl and a 
boy 3 Milly Davies came with her mother; Ruth Glenlyon 
with two little sisters, a brother, and her parents ; and the 
Howards had begged to bring little Jenny with Fanny, 
besides the boys of the family, three in number. * You 
know it is so hard, dear Mrs Walpole, to leave little Jane 
all alone at home !' Mrs Walpole grumbled, but con- 
sented, and Hexley was now carrying a similar reply to a 
similar request from the Campbells. These had not four 
children, as Colonel Walpole had asserted, but three ; one 
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of which had been at a French school, bat had suddenly, 
and to Mrs Walpole, very inconyeniently, returned for the 
holidays, so she must be asked also ! ^ Dreadful I whare 
can I put them all !' exclaimed the bewildered mistress of 
the mansion. 

' Oh ! somewhere, my dear,' replied h^ husband, by 
way of assisting her. 

Of course all the approaching fun provided a multi- 
tude of subjects for the children's talk during their walk. 
The ice was likely to be firm by Monday, or at least 
Tuesday. Shooting was provided for the gentlemen on 
Wednesday and Thursday; rabbitting for the boys on 
Friday, for which Bob Dacres had been secured through 
the medium of his wife. Wednesday and Thursday 
evenings were engaged by the two feasts, — the servants' 
and the children's ; on Friday a distant cover would be 
shot by the elders; on Saturday there would be fun 
somewhere for certain ; Sunday, of course, must be quiet ; 
on Monday they must find some more fun ; on Tuesday, 
everybody went away. Heigh, ho 1 what a pity that was, 
to be sure. 

Even Grace warmed at these glowing anddpations, 
and began to think that she should enjoy it alL What a 
different week it was to be to them, and to mother O'Neill 
All blithe and innocent happiness on the one side ; gloom 
and yearning on the other, leading on into sin. It was a 
pity that such a shadow should cross the path of these 
happy children I Yet, without temptation, there can be 
neither struggle nor victory. 

No cross no crown. Grace was soon tried. 

The childr^i had been discussing the squeeze in the 
house. ^ But Amy, if mother does not know where to put 
Patty Campbell, why not put her in your room, and pat 
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you in Grace's?' inquired Tom, after his sister had 
described her modier's perplexity about her guests. 

' Then where will Isabel go ?' asked Amy. 

*In uncle George's dressing-room. She is going to 
sleep there to-night, is she not ?' 

^ Only to-night, I believe,' replied Amy. ' But if aunt 
Fanny should keep her thare, what would you say, Grace?' 

Grace was frightfully disturbed by the proposal So 
she turned sullenly away, giving a short, grumpy reply, 
that no (me could understand, and walked on some steps 
by hersel£ 

'Oh, Tom, I wish you had not suggested such a 
thought,' murmured Amy. ' Of course, (kace can't like 
me instead of Isabel' 

*• It was no question of liking, it was a question of 
room,' responded Tom. * I only thought of helping my 
mother.' 

But Roger now fc^owed his sister, and urged strongly, 
and soon impatiently, the convenience it might be to Mrs 
Wdpole, telling Grace that she was bound to consent ; but 
it was entirely in vain. Grace had no mind whatever to 
agree. She did not care to accommodate her aunt ; she 
was not to be persuaded by Roger ; she did not want 
Amy. So she continued to walk on alone. 

The boys soon ran away after their own devices. T<»a 
annoyed, Roger angry ; leaving Amy to pursue her walk 
home with Grace and Hexley. 

And Mrs Walpole met them in the hall She came 
forward cordially to Grace, and in her pleasantest tone 
began to explain that this very arrangement had been 
made for her and Amy, by herself Finding that Grace 
did not respond as willingly as she had expected, Mrs 
Walpole kindly told her all the reasons for thus occupying 
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her niece's bed-room, and ended by almost asking for her 
consent 

Grace scarcely even growled in reply 1 She turned 
sulkily away, and finding her aunt said no more, walked 
straight off upstairs. 

Amy stood looking after her in dismay. Her mother 
was really angry, too angry to say more that ' this arrange- 
ment is nqt to be altered. Amy. You will sleep there to- 
night' 

' Yes mamma !' answered Amy, hurriedly; and whilst 
Mrs Walpole moved with a stately step towards the 
drawing-room, she betook herself upstairs. 

*Dear, dear, dear!' she thought, as she ran along, 
* how unlucky Grace always is ; and how disagreeable for 
me to sleep with her for a week. What shall we do 
together?' 

She ran straight to her room, and found it in great 
confusion. All her things were being removed to Grace's, 
and clean sheets were being put into the bed for the 
visitor. Hexley's bonnet and shawl were already off, and 
she was busily effecting the change. 

* Oh !' exclaimed Amy. * So soon ? Why, you are 
quick.' 

* Yes, Miss Amy ! You are to sleep with Miss Grace 
after all ! I would not be you, Miss, for something ; it's 
my opinion you will have a very contrary bed-fellow.' 

* I must do my best,' replied Amy. * I am very sorry 
for poor Grace.' 

* Humph ! I'd be more sorry for myself,' cried 
Hexley, as she marched off with a drawer full of 
collars. 

* I don't know,' thought Amy. * I am never so un- 
happy as when I am cross; and Grace is never anything 
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else. How unhappy she must be !* exclaimed the child 
aloud. * Oh ! I really must do all I can to comfort her. 
She must be sorry to lose Isabel. I am sure I should 
be!' 

And little Amy followed Hexley with another portion 
of her possessions, full of her determination to comfort her 
cousin, if she could, under the infliction of her presence ! 



CHAPTER X. 

A PARTIAL THAW. 

' Cross patch ! shut the lalcb. 
Sit b; the fire and spin t' 

Nurstry Rhyme. 

aUT as Hexley afterwards told the Walpoles' 
nurse ! ' 'tweren't no manner of good I Miss 
Grace was for all the world just like a piece of 
I cold steel ; and for ail Miss Amy was going 
about so soft and gentle like, and asked her so kindly 
where she liked her to put away her things, Miss Grace 
wouldn't give no answer at all, nor even turn round to 
see.' Hexley ' would like to have shaken her well out of 
such tantrums, as she stood stock still by the window 
a-looking out ; and she did admire Miss Amy uncommon, 
but for all that she would not be her, to sleep with Miss 
Grace ; — no ! not for a whole pound 1' 

It was quite true that Grace took no notice of her 
cousin's advances. Indeed, she so chilled little Amy, that 
after some attempts to comfort and appease her, the child 
desisted in despair. Grace changed her walking dress, 
and brushed her hair in determined silence, and then left 
the room. Amy felt strangely inclined to ciy ; but sbe 
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remembered how little even her dear mamma's assistance 
could make up for Isabel's absence that morning; and she 
considered that as it was only her small self, it was no wonder 
that Grace was so vexed. Still, Amy could not but feel 
that Grace was very cross. Then the thought struck her, 
that dinner and luncheon had to be got through, and 
mamma was angry ! And Amy devoutly wished she was 
not so hungry, and might have stayed away. Even 
Grace's press, in the comer, might have had its charms for 
her just then. 

But the warning gong rang, and Amy hurried off. 
She wondered at Grace's courage to venture in by herself ; 
but she soon found that her cousin did not possess so 
much as she supposed. Grace was standing at a window 
in the hall, half hidden by a curtain, and surreptitiously 
watching for a convoy into the dining-room. Isabel was 
the person she had hoped to catch ; but her aunt had just 
passed from the drawing-room, and as she was Isabel's 
* relief,' Grace gathered the unwelcome truth that Isabel 
was going to lunch upstairs. Then Amy appeared, who 
could ill shelter her cousin ; but she was better than 
nobody, and Grace followed her carelessly. Amy divined 
her object, and moreover being very glad herself of com- 
pany^ she waited for her at the dining-room door, and 
both girls entered together. Tom and Roger were 
already there, settling into their places, or acting footmen 
for the company generally, according as they were wanted 
or not They were of course imconscious of any public 
trouble. But the sullen looks of Gracey, and the awed 
silence of Amy, had their natural effect on all the young 
ones. No one ventured to chatter, except under their 
breath, and as for laughing, there was almost a cry of *hush,' 
when Billy burst into a shout about something or other. 
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Mamma, too, was alarmingly grave. 
' What's up ?* inquired Tom, as soon as the children 
had gathered in the school-room. 

* Oh ! never mind,* exclaimed Amy, with a sigh of 
relief. * I'm so glad it's over !' 

* But ! has there been a breeze, then, anywhere T 

' Something like it,' replied Amy. * I have to sleep 
with Grace ; but don't say anything about it' 

* Oh — r said Tom, * but mamma is quite angry f 

' Yes, Grace would not say a word when manuna asked 
her. I can't think how it is, Tom !' 

* I can,' quoth Tom ; * Grace ought to be fed on bread 
and water for a week, — ^that's how it is. She is just about 
the crossest girl that I ever saw.' 

* Oh, hush,' whispered Amy, ' there's Roger. I hope 
he has not heard.' 

* I don't know,' said Tom, wearily. * It's a new thing 
here to be always having these bothers. I'm quite tired of 
them.' 

* Is Grace here ? inquired a voice at the door. 

* Mamma I oh !' exclaimed both children, in dismay. 

* Is Grace here ?' repeated Mrs Walpole, opening the 
door further. 

' No, aunt !' replied Roger, in a voice of extreme vexa- 
tion ; * but I will go and seek for her ;' and he passed his 
aunt as she made way for him at the door. 

' Oh, mamma,' cried poor little Amy, unable to check 
the tears any longer. * Don't be angry with Grace ; pray 
don't be angry with Grace, please mamma. I'll do all I can, 
and I am going to the room.' 

' My dear Amy,' said her mother gravely, * I am not 
going to have this week made a week of misery to you by 
that cross girl ; besides, it is not right to allow of such 
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temper, for Grace's own sake I must speak ; I must 
stop it' 

* But she is unhappy about Isabel ; and you know how 
cross I was this morning, too, about her. Mamma, dear, I 
won't be miserable, if you won't be angry. Oh, mamma, 
don't' 

Her mother looked fondly on the damp imploring face. 
* Oh, Amy,' she said, *what are we to do with this girl ? I 
really think I ought to speak to help Isabel' 

* Isabel dreads a quarrel between you and Grace more 
than anjrthing,' cried Amy. 

* A quarrel between me and Grace !' echoed her 

mother. * Indeed, Amy ;' but she paused. Grace 

was a puzzle to her. * You run away, little woman, and 
let me speak to her alone. Perhaps we shall do better 
alone !' 

' I'm gone !' cried Tom, who had only tarried from a 
sort of chivalric feeling for his sister, and a slight curiosity 
on his own account ; but who was now by his mother's 
words, aroused to the fact that he had much better get out 
of the way. He suited the action to the word, by bolting 
at once. Amy was following him, but she turned such a 
pleading, imploring look on her mother, that the latter 
exclaimed, as she kissed her : * My darling, I wish nobody 
would be crosser than you !' 

' Perhaps, mamma,. I might sleep in the tower, if Grace 
dislikes having me so very much ?' 

* No, my child, certainly not ; now, go,' and Amy left 
the room. 

Mrs Walpole had still to wait some little time before 
Grace and Roger made their appearance. Roger's counte- 
nance expressed distress and annoyance enough, as he 
brought his sister in. 

H 
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Indeed, he had had no slight trouble in getting her 
there at all Nothing but the threat of calling Mrs Wal- 
pole had prevailed, and the flushed faces of both children 
betrayed that the struggle had been severe. Roger now 
left her in his aunt's charge, with a glance towards the de- 
linquent, of most righteous indignation, which Grace repaid 
by a scowl of defiance. But she instantly recalled the lady's 
presence, and smothered her resentment under an exterior 
of impenetrable suUenness. 

Roger left the room. Mrs Walpole stood at the fire- 
place, and Grace near the door, both in perfect silence for 
a minute or two. Grace/s eyes were fixed on the ground, 
and she did not perceive the keen observation with which 
her aunt's were fixed upon her. She had come down, armed 
for a struggle, in which she expected that her usual weapon, 
unbroken silence, would give her a sort of victory. But 
her aunt seemed to be trying the same game ! A minute 
passed — ^another, and another — ^and no sound broke the 
silence, save an occasional rustle of Mrs Walpole's dress, 
just loud enough to betoken her presence. It began to be 
oppressive ; still a minute, and another minute ! or what 
seemed an age ; and Grace got very nervous. At length 
she looked up, and found her aunt's eye fixed upon her, 
with an expression of amused inquiry, instead of wrath, as 
Grace's expected. 

*Well, Grace,' said she, *are you going to speak first, 
or am I ? Isabel is. afraid we shall quarrel, and Amy is 
afraid to leave us together. Now, as we are going to live 
together for some weeks, it won't do to be so like fire and 
water as that, will it, my dear ? So now come and sit near 
me, and we will have a talk together ; come here, my dear, 
near me on the sofa.' 

And Mrs Walpole's tone, though very good-tempered. 
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and almost playful, yet had a note of command in it that 
Grace was obliged to obey. 

She approached the sofa, and was about to seat herself 
at the utmost distance that it would allow ; but her aunt 
caught her nearer, and exclaiming : 

* Nonsense, child,' she encircled her waist with one arm, 
and drew her quite close. The grasp was irresistibly firm, 
though not tight or fondling ; this might come, perhaps ! 
Grace had never been so compelled to obey in her life. 
She had been worried, and driven, and bullied often enough, 
but this was something quite new, and she resigned herself 
to her fate. She could do nothing else. But what was to 
come next ? Nothing that she expected. 

* Grace,* began Mrs Walpole, * can you tell me whether 
your mother often has such fearful headaches as these? 
This attack is so very severe.' 

How could Grace persist in silence. 

* Mamma has had them more than once/ replied she. 

* And have you ever nursed her through one ? Neither 
Isabel nor I know exactly what to do.* 

' Yes, aunt,* replied Grace, * I did nurse her through 
one. Papa was away,* she continued, to an inquiring look 
from her aunt, ' and nurse was busy with baby, and Roger 
could do nothing, so I was obliged to.* 

*And what did you do? Had you a doctor?* 

* He came for a few minutes, but somebody was dying, 
and he was obliged to go.* 

* S9 you were alone. What remedies did you use then? 
Can you remember them ? 

* Oh, yes !* and Grace unhesitatingly ran on, detailing 
all that she had done, a good deal of which had been well 
and promptly done. 

This subject gradually led to another — the Indian life, 
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and in time the ayah was mentioned Mrs Walpole in- 
quired about her with great apparent carelessness, lest so 
near approach to an object of deep affection should shut 
Grace up suddenly. She spoke of her, also, with slight 
disparagement, in the hope that Grace would be warmed in 
her defence ; and Grace caught the bait She was soon 
describing the virtues of her beloved nurse, with an enthu- 
siasm which Mrs Walpole had no idea she possessed. 

* I hear mother O'Neill is like her?* the latter remarked 
at last 

Grace started. The words recalled a transgression ; but 
the arm round her waist was as firmly supporting as ever, 
and the tone as firee firom blame. Grace stole a glance 
into her aunt's face; there was no reproof there either. 
So, reassured, she ventured on : 

* Yes, something like, and yet not at all like ! not so 
nice near — ,* 

' No I of course not, this ayah had nursed you. But 
Grace, I did wish to speak to you about mother O'Neill 
What your uncle said the other day had this reason in 
it . . .' and Mrs Walpole was beginning to recount the 
ill-doings of Mother O'Neill and her family, when she was 
interrupted by her husband's voice, loudly calling for her. 
She was too good a wife not to answer instantly, and as 
the calling continued, not to rise and seek him ; but it is 
not to be said that she did not feel the interruption was 
most inopportune. 

Colonel Walpole wanted her advice on some trivial 
matter. But he detained her several minutes ; and when 
she returned to finish her talk with Grace, the bird had 
flown. The necessity of remaining, and the soothing 
manner that Mrs Walpole had used towards her, had de- 
tained Grace a not imwilling prisoner; but once free, and 
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recalled to her own dread by her aunt* s departure, Grace 
flew to her retreats again, and was beyond recall when 
Mrs Walpole returned. 

This lady was sadly vexed. She had effected nothing 
positive, except perhaps the security that Grace would 
never again personally dispute her will ; and perhaps she 
had lessened, in some degree, the child's reserve ; but it 
was all as nothing to what she had meant to do. She 
stood before the fire, uncertain what next step to take. 
There seemed none possible, except to relieve Isabel, and 
send her to her sister, whilst the ice was a little broken. 
And on this idea Mrs Walpole acted immediately. She 
met Roger as she left the room. He had been lingering 
about, ashamed and restless. He had expected every 
moment to see the door open, and his aunt walk away in 
one direction, and Grace dash off in another, like two ex- 
plosives. And he had seen no such thing. 

His aunt had come forth at her husband's call ; and 
immediately afterwards Grace slipped up-stairs with a more 
sunshiny air than he had seen for ages. So he now met 
his aunt with hope. 

Unfortunately she forgot at the moment under what cir- 
cumstances they had parted, and failed to re-assure him. 
On the contrary, the sight of him made her inquiry hastily : 
* Where is Grace gone, do you know? why did she not 
wait ! it is very provoking.' Upon which Roger shrank 
away, and disappeared with speed, thereby recalling his 
aunt to what she had done. 

He overtook his sister somewhere very shortly after- 
wards, and burst into these reproving words : 

* Grace I it is of no use ! we must be miserable, whilst 
you won't do it !' 

'Won't do what?' exclaimed Grace, in surprise. 
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* Won't do anything,' retorted her brother ; ' here's aunt 
Jane as vexed as ever. You make nothing but quarrels. 
Tom says so !' 

* I don't care for Tom or you either,' cried Grace angrily, 
recalled by his very presence to a sense of all her wrongs ; 
and, turning indignandy from him, the two parted. 

* Isabel, there's a feite in it,' exclaimed aunt Jane, steal- 
ing softly to the girl's side, in the sick-room. * I was in- 
terrupted just before I could say an3rthing to Grace, when 
I had got her into the humour to listen. And I have vexed 
Roger, and if he meets her, she'll be out of temper again 
for a week ! Go, my dear, at once, and see if you can 
find her, and speak now. She is better than I thought ; 
but it is all so unlucky !' 

And Mrs Walpole took the seat by the sleeping invalid ; 
whilst Isabel hurried away. 

Where was she to find Grace ? and what was she to say, 
thus suddenly called upon ? Had anything fresh happened 
about mother O'Neill, or what ? Isabel especially dreaded 
that woman's influence over her sister, since her uncle's 
anger. She hurried on now, distressed and anxious, seeking 
for Grace. It was a bitter afternoon ; for a high easterly 
wind had sprung up, with heavy snow-clouds. Isabel 
drew her cloak closely round her, as she entered the 
shrubbery walk, feeling that it was enough to make any 
child cross, to come from India, and plunge. into such 
weather as this. She had scarcely entered it, before she 
perceived Grace standing at the old vista ; and the sight 
of her, so slightly clothed, caused fresh anxiety. 

* Grace, dear !' she called loudly, ' come in, come in ! it 
is too cold for you to be here. Come under my doak ; 
here, Grace, here I you must be frozen to death.' 

Grace looked up, but there was no bri^tening in the 
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look, nor did she move to accept Isabel's offer. But her 
sister was now by her side ; she threw her cloaJk over her, 
inwrapping both, and pressed Grace to her side. There 
was littie response, only submission, and the two girls moved 
towards the house. 

* You must be half frozen, Grace,* said Isabel anxiously. 
The poor girl muttered some inaudible reply. 

* Why did you come here, dear, on such a bitter after- 
noon ? It is not weather to be out Indeed, Grace, you 
will make yourself ill, if you run such risks ; you have no- 
thing on for out of doors.* 

* It matters to no one if I do,* returned Grace gloomily. 
' Indeed it does, Grace, inde'ed it does ! why do you 

fancy such things ?' 

* How can I help fancying what everybody tells me ? 
I can't like what everybody else likes, and so I make every- 
body miserable. Roger says so — everybody says so .* 

* I never have, Grace.' 

' No, but you think it ; you know you do.' 
'I cannot help being anxious, Grace, sometimes; be- 
cause I ^you ,' and Isabel paused, not knowing what 

to say. 

* Because I am very cross, and always in scrapes,' said 
her sister, 'which I can't help.* 

* I know it is very difficult for you ; but are you in any 
freA scrape now ?* returned Isabel 

* Yes ; I am. They've turned you out of our room ; 
and they are all angry because I don't like it,* growled 
poor Grace. 

'Who is angry? I have heard nothing about it, my 
dear,' replied Isabel, pressing her sister closer to herself, 
for this expression of love was precious. 

'Don't you know? you sleep in papa's dressing-room, 
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and Amy comes into ours ; and it is to be so all this week, 
while all these horrid strangers are here. I shan't see you 
anjrwhere.' 

* You can come into mamma's room, when you like.' 

' Oh, no !' exclaimed Grace abruptly, * I'd rather not ;* 
adding, after an instant's pause, which Isabel was puzzled 
to fill up, * papa will be there, and Roger, and mamma. I'd 
rather not' 

Isabel remembered with pain her father's harshness to 
Grace, and she thought it also extremely probable iiat their 
mother would seize on such an opportunity to lecture her ; 
yet if she could get her to meet Roger on peaceaWe terms, 
it might go far to remove her aversion to hinL 

' No,' continued Grace, blurting out her words, * You 
have been — ^well, I don't know what ; — but I dorit feel all 
a lump of wickedness when I am with you, as 1 do with 
everybody else. You aint unkind, nor is mother O'Neill, 
nor is aunt Walpole quite — ^but I don't care about her, and 
I'm not to speak to mother O'Neill, so uncle says .' 

' Yes ; and indeed, Grace, you must mind him.' 

' Hm !' snorted the other, * and if they take away jou, 
I shall talk to her, that's all' 

* Grace, Grace I' exclaimed Isabel, * how can I help jou, 
if you are so determined to be wilful and lonely. Cane 
into the dressing-room ; I will come there when I can.* 

* And you will be alone — ^and not let Roger come !' 

* It is very unlikely that he will ; but I could not tim 
him out' 

* Then I won't come.' 

* Grace, Grace, is this kind to me ? why must I vex «ne 
or other of you ?' 

' Let me go,' replied Grace moodily. * I alwajrs havt' 
' Indeed I shall not,' responded her sister; 'and Grace, 
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is it not partly your own fault ? nay — ^you must not break 
away so — ^you will be lonely, and you will not obey. What 
can we do ?' 

* Isabel, what is the good of your talking. You never 
get into scrapes, and everybody loves you. You can'/ un- 
derstand.* 

' Perhaps not entirely,' replied her sister. ' But here are 
two positive duties that you can do. You can avoid that 
bad woman, and you can try to be amiable with Roger. 
You must not hold any intercourse with her. I am sure 
that you must not, on any account ; it quite frightens me 
to think of her. And about Roger — ^now do listen, Gracey. 
Do try to check your feelings towards him. They can't be 
right For my sake, come and m^et him good-temperedly. 
Come, Grace,* repeated Isabel, as she caught and smoothed 
and kissed her sister's face as they unwrapped in the hall. 

*I won't promise,* replied Grace, returning the kiss, 
however, with unusual readiness. 

*No; but you will try, for me ? I cannot bear it, Grace, 
when I see you in trouble — I cannot indeed.* 

* I won*t promise,* repeated the girl 

' But you will perform, which is better. Yes, aunt, yes, 
I*m coming,* she cried, as she heard her aunt*s voice call- 
ing her. 

' You two silly things,* exclaimed their aunt, * Go and 
warm yourselves ; one would think you had no perception 
of cold— dawdling up to the house like snails in such 
weather as this. Go, Gracey, and get warm, or I shall 
shut you in the press among the rugs if you don*t take 
care.* 

Grace's eye brightened at this cheerful threat about one 
of her delinquencies. Altogether she was comforted, and 
she followed Isabel into the school-room to get warmed by 
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the fire and hot tea, before Isabel should return to her 
mother's room. 

Roger was there also, and for that short time the three 
were comfortable and cosy together by the fire. Isabel 
could not help wishing for such a warm refuge for both 
brother and sister more frequently ; but it was not to be 
expected that, with the many warmed rooms all over the 
house, one extra should be kept up for those three alone. 

Isabel at length returned to her mother, Roger repaired 
to the turning-room, and Grace was left to herself, basking 
over the fire. She was in a fair way to become thawed, 
mind and body ; and safe too, if she would listen to Isabel's 
advice, of escaping any perilous fall. 

And the thav lasted into Sunday, because Isabel then 
obtained for her the great comfort of remaining cosily in 
her mother's room unrebuked, when all repulsive terrif)mig 
people were safe at morning church. 

Isabel had pondered earnestly over the possibility of 
doing this, and had at length determined to try on her own 
authority. Therefore, when Mrs Walpole came ready 
dressed for church, to relieve her for a few minutes, Isabel 
asked, in a whisper, ' Where is Grace ?* 

* I am sure I have not the remotest idea,* was the answer. 
' I shall get her in here, aunt, for the morning, if you can 

wait one minute.' 

* Well, you are a bold girl 1' cried her aunt, glancing at 
the invalid. 

' Grace is sure to be silent and still, aunt Mamma will 
scarcely observe her. Just fancy nurse and the nursery !' 

* Indeed — ^yes — ^well, go quickly. I can wait' 
Isabel soon returned with her stray sheep, whom she 

had rescued from a miserable moping over the nursery- 
fire (for Grace had caught a slight cold the evening before), 
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and whom she introduced on tip-toe, setting a chair close 
to the fire, and giving her a fine Bible with pictures. 

Mrs Walpole smiled, and departed ; and, for a long time, 
the room was perfectly stilL Then Mrs M^Ivofs broth 
came in, and she roused herself. 

* Who's that ?' she inquired. * Grace.' 

Grace looked up with a glance, very like a wild cat's 
caught in a flower-bed. 

* Oh ! my dear, come here,' cried her mother kindly. 
*Do you remember my bad headache in India, and all 
you did ? Isabel, Grace was as good a nurse then as you 
are now.' 

Isabel's look of surprise and joy did then convince 
Grace that her own joys and sorrows were her sister's also ; 
and it was so charming to be praised. She stood leaning 
against the bed-post, until her mother began to dislike the 
jogging, and to request for stillness and perfect quiet, when 
the girl withdrew to her chair. 

But Isabel's purpose was more than gained, and she felt 
most thankfiil. 




CHAPTER XI. 

COUNTERPLOm NG, 

'Through all the drama, 

womoi guide the plot.' 

SffERlDAli—Efilogue^ ' The RkitUs.' 

3T was a damp, gloomy morning, that Sunday. 
The snow was still falling fast, and the wind 
howling over the expanse of white ground; 
nor did the leaden-coloured sky give any 
prospect of clearing up. 

Mother O'Neill's cottage felt as desolate as the weather. 
She moved wearily about, trying to ignite some damp 
sticks, but her limbs ached with pain, and her deliberate 
choice of sin weighed heavily on her spirit 

She succeeded, at length, in preparing her breakfast, and 
sat down to it, mentally occupied in arranging her plans 
for success. 'She had not secured Hotspur j she had not 
seciu^d Grace ; there was still time to ' '. Pish I what 
trick was conscience playing her? there was no time to 
pause; none, if she would see her husband and boys 
again ; none, if she did not mean to abide in that hut for 
ever 1 no — no — she must press on and on, or the week 
would pass, and all be hopeless. She could secure Hot- 
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spur by a promise of the pony ; he would not discover its 
falsity in three days ; but how about Grace ? 

She pondered long. Could she have met Grace, she 
would have had no doubt of re-arousing her annoyance 
against Roger ; but she gathered from the lapse of so many 
days since their meeting, that Grace had been forbidden 
to come, probably to hold any intercourse with her, and 
if so, she could only get at her through Hotspur, in whose 
bungling she had no trust. 

She must see him, however, and try. But she must keep 
herself out of sight, especially of Bob and Mrs Thirswell. 
Neither could she wait until Monday night, when they 
met by appointment ; but she would spend that morning 
near Walpole Hall ; it was not unlikely that he would take 
advantage of everybody's being at church, and himself 
being supposed there, to pay its environs a visit She 
would go and see. 

So she clad herself in her red cloak — ^Jem's last gift ; 
and as the hour for service approached, left her habitation, 
and sheltered, by narrow lanes and high hedges, drew 
towards Walpole HalL 

As she approached, she saw with great satisfaction, near- 
ly the whole family troop forth to church. Isabel was not 
among them, nor Grace, nor Mrs Thirswell, nor some of 
the younger children, and the observance of this fact 
warned mother O'Neill to avoid the house side of the 
tower, because, as she knew, the M^Ivor's nursery, and Mrs 
M'lvor's bed-room and dressing-room looked upon it. But 
why did she want to go nearer the tower ? She knew almost 
every stone in it She knew where Grace was to deposit 
the key — why run any risk? She was safe where she was ; 
she had better remain there. 

But it is doubtM whether her increasing restlessness 
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would have allowed her to do so, had she not become 
aware of another figure creeping cautiously along behind 
the hedge of the walk in which she stood. It was Hot- 
spur, bent on his fool's errand of circumventing the old 
woman, and arranging his plots by himself. 

She divined his object ; and her conviction that he was 
counter-scheming, destroyed the last remains of compunc- 
tion at employing him as she wished. She followed him 
cautiously, just meeting him as he emerged into the 
shrubbery. 

* Good day. Master Montgomery,' she whispered ; * this 
is better than meeting to-morrow. We have no time to 
lose.* 

Hotspur started on hearing her voice, and endeavoured 
in vain to conceal how disconcerted he felt at her presence. 

Mother O'Neill watched him silently, long enough to 
make him feel that she had fathomed him. She then con- 
tinued — 

* We have no time to lose ; and we have two to deal 
with instead of one. Yoimg Master Walpole sleeps there, 
too.' 

How did mother O'Neill gain her information ? No 
one could ever tell. 

'Will you try the game with two there?' she inquired, 
' or will ye give it all up ? Maybe ye won't like to frighten 
Master Walpole.' 

' Indeed I but I would 1 he is ahnost worse than Roger.' 

' And there ain't much to fear, as both will be abed and 
asleep. . . The pony can be had, master, in a few da)rs ; 
but his price is L.9. I went about it yesterday.' 

* Did you name me ?' inquired Hotspur, nervously. 

* No I d'ye take me for a fool ? not but what, when that 
pony comes, I must pay ; and then, if I haven't the price 
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handy 1*11 have to name you ; no one will trust me with 
him.* 

*When is he coming?' asked the boy, anxiously. 

* About Friday/ was the unhesitating reply. * The man 
was to start, first thing this morning, and he would return 
Thursday or Friday.* 

'But the money, mother?* 

' That's all right, unless you're frightened, and daren't 
try .* 

Hotspur considered for a moment ; then he said, * I 
don't see anything to frighten me. I am not going to 
be known to anybody, and I can get out again as easily 
as I get in ; and if I help you, you will pay for the pony, 
that is understood ?' 

'With your L.6 paid beforehand,' said his companion. 

'Before or after?' inquired the boy, 'after would be 
better, because then we should know all about it' 

'All about what?' retorted the mother impatiently. 
' How are we to meet afterwards, especially if there is any 
hue and cry raised ? If that pony is brought to me, I must 
pay at once, or name you. And where am I to get the 
L.9 imless you pay me your L.6? No, no, I'll have that 
money to-morrow afternoon, every shilling of it, or I'll not 
stir ; and when the pony comes, I'll send him on to your 
father's stables.' 

' You must not 1' exclaimed Hotspur. ' I will bring you 
the money to your cottage to-morrow evening ; but I wish 
I knew how you would get the rest' 

' That's no concern of yours. Only you help me into 
that tower, and keep those young masters busy for an 
hour or so, and I'll get you the money. I promise you, 
Master Hotspur, I'm not going to get into the house itself, 
indeed I can't from that tower, and I am not going to hurt 
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anybody, I leave that to you, sir -, and I'm not going to 
take anything away that belongs to Colonel Walpole, or 
that ever did belong to him, or that he knows of. I only 
want what is as good as my own, and then TU be off, far 
away, and you'll never hear nought more of me again, I 
hope.' 

* Are you sure of that ? ' asked the boy, anxiously. 

* Aye, if I succeed, which you must help in, just as I 
have said ; and ye may consider,' she added, looking very 
keenly at him, * that you're just as much bound to me now, 
about that pony, if I like to tell on ye.' 

Hotspur quailed beneath her glance. He was at her 
command, that he felt, however he might wish to be free ; 
and he felt too, that she was as conscious of the fact as 
himself. 

There was indeed exultation in her manner as she con- 
cluded, * You must bring the whole L.6 to me to-morrow 
afternoon 1 But there is a job for you to do before then ; 
a job that you can do, and I cannot You must see that 
sister of Roger's, that you himted out of a cupboard at his 
bidding J 

Hotspur started. 'What do you know about that?' he 
inquired. * Mother, you know ever3rthing.' 

* Yes,' she replied, * I do — I know this.' 

* But you don't know this right, then !' returned he, ex- 
ultingly. * He never bade me do it ; he shook me like a 
dog for doing it' 

* But he showed you up ; and he had been hunting her 
in there before you came, and he shook you because his 
uncle was by, and he chose that you should bear all the 
blame, as you did. Talk of my not knowing ; it is you 
that are blind 1' 

Hotspur felt bewildered Could she possibly be right? 
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as if so, Roger had been ten times worse than he thought. 
He would punish him indeed. But what, he inquired, was 
he to do with Grace ? 

* Get her to hang the key on the wall, behind that bush, 
on the left hand side of the door.' 

* But how am / to persuade her \ I cannot.' 

* Remind her, talk it over with her, that Roger got you and 
your dog there to worry her ; you can complain that he left 
you in the lurch before Colonel Walpole. You'd have been 
flogged, you know, if he could have persuaded your father.' 

* Ha I' cried Hotspur, * I hate that sneak.' 

' And well you may. Tell her that you and I can teach 
him better manners — only don't say that I want to help, it 
would frighten her maybe — ^but that we must have the key 
to do it. Settle to have it hung there before dark on Wed- 
nesday. I have promised to help her about him; only 
with that old vizen the nurse, and the Colonel, it's not safe 
for me to be seen. We must get in on Wednesday or 
Thursday, and you must get the key — mind ! Bid her 
remember that he will not cease his worry untit we make 
him if she wavers ; but promise not to hurt him, only to 
frighten him, if she is uneasy. She won't be that I You 
must do this before to-morrow night' 

' If I can, I will.' 

* If ! and how do you mean to succeed if you don't ? 
We can't get in without unlocking the door ! Let us make 
a noise at it, and Roger and Tom will awake, and we shall 
be caught. Then there'll be the pony to pay for ; unless I 
have a good time in the tower, I'll not pay a penny ! You 
must do your part. Master. Do you see ?* 

* Yes,' replied Hotspur ; * I will speak to her before to- 
morrow evening, and bring you word. But how about my 
dress and the dog?' 

T 
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* Bother both,* exclaimed the woman, * until we have 
the key ; time enough then ; we can do nothing without it.' 

* But I should like to know what I can be I' remarked he. 

* The ghost of the Lady Amy, the lovely Lady Amy,' 
replied the mother, with a mocking laugh. 

* I don't know anything about her. Who was she ?' 
*Eh, don't you know? Then you must be told She 

died there of fright — ^and they? — I say, Master Mont- 
gomery I — I can tell you the tale to-morrow evening;' but 
this was evidently not what she was going to add. 

* What were you going to say ?' inquired Hotspur. 

' Come to-morrow afternoon, and I will tell you ; that 
and the story, and bring the money. I'll be at home after 
two. Mind, you must tell me about Grace.' 

* We are sure to succeed !' exclaimed Hotspur. * Be- 
tween you and me, mother.' 

'Well, it depends on you now. I wish it didn't,' she 
added aside. 

' Yes ; I'll frighten him well I' 

* When you've got in ; mind that You must manage 
that, remember. Now, I am going away. I don't want to 
be seen. You can see the bush, can't you? (pointing with 
her hand as she spoke) that one, close to the door, on the 
left hand ', there is a large nail in the wall there.' 

' Yes, I see ; what fim it will be. But I cannot think 
how I am to see Grace. I am forbidden the house.' 

' There will be sliding on the pond to-morrow ; perhaps 
you can manage it then. But this is your affair. We meet 
to-morrow, as settled, and you must bring news.' 

' Yes,' replied he, very doubtfully. 

Mother O'Neill departed, shaking her head It firetted 
her dreadfully, dealing with this stupid boy. 

It was nearly twelve o'clock, and as Hotspur was some 
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way from his home, and was supposed to be at church, it 
was necessary for him to be moving shortly. Yet he 
lingered awhile. He was utterly at a loss how to perform 
his share of the plot He really dared not go to Walpole 
Hall alone. He felt too awkward and angry with both 
Roger and Tom to encounter them willingly on the pond ; 
even if he got there, he was quite uncertain how he could 
meet Grace \ and supposing he did, still more imcertain 
what he should say to her, for he could not forget that he 
had done the deed, however much it might be Roger's 
fault that he did. 

However, the first thing he must do now was to return 
for luncheon. He was not allowed to be absent from meals 
without leave, so he started for his home. 

And here was a fresh difficulty. 

It was manifestly impossible for him to execute any part 
of the plot, without absence from home for at least two 
days and a night On Monday evening, too, he had pro- 
mised to meet his co-conspirator, and without discovery, or 
an invitation to the Hall, how ever was he to manage it 
His was such dull cunning, it never helped in a pincL 

He trusted to luck, and for once luck favoured him. 

He found his mother in the full tide of annoyance at 
finding every one asked to the Hall but themselves. * Be- 
cause of that fiiss last week, you may be sure, Sir William I 
grossly impertinent, to punish our son, Sir William T she 
cried. He foimd her determined on driving thither that 
very afternoon, despite Sunday, the snow, or the implied 
prohibition, to call on Mrs M*Ivor, and so, if possible, 
compel an invitation. 

'Wonderful, my lady mother !* thought Hotspur. * It 
is precisely what I wanted I only you wouldn't do it if you 
knew , How lucky that you don't !' 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE SKATING PARTY. 

' The verdure of the plain lies buried deep 
Beneath the dazzling deluge ; and the bents 
Of coarser grass upspearing o'er the rest, 
Of late unsightly and unseen, now shine 
Conspicuous, and in bright apparel clad. 
And, tledg'd with icy feathers, nod superb.' 



H WO hours aftenvards — and Hotspur and Grace 
were seated tefe-a-ieU before a delicious fire in 
the hbraiy at Walpole HalL They had been 
told to be agreeable to each other. And they 
had no chance of being interrupted for a good hour. 
Lady Montgomery being upstairs with Mrs M'lvor, and the 
rest of the party at church, whither they had gone before 
Montgomerys arrived. 

It was a glorious opportunity. What would not mother 
O'Neill have suggested and effected, had such a chance 
been offered her ! what did Hotspur do ? 

He felt, to begin with, dreadfully hampered by the con- 
sciousness that he had an object to serve. 

He beat about the bush for a long time, without making 
the least approach to it Grace neither liked nor wanted 
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him and was at no pains to conceal either. At length, in 
despair, he blurted out : 

* Ton my word, Grace, — I know you can't like me ; — 
but, you see, it was not my fault, that I and Pincher bother- 
ed you so, the other day ! Roger showed me up, you know !* 

Grace's eyes opened to their widest stretch, in the 
middle of this speech ; at its end she shortly replied : 

* Why did you come then ?* 

* Why !* stammered the other. * Roger showed me up, 
and Pincher barked, and I why, of course I .' 

* Need not have joined,' retorted Grace. 

* Hump !' thought he. ' This is awkward 1 what can I 
say next ? — and mother O'Neill — and the pony ! — and 

I ; it is a pretty mess altogether. I wonder whether 

I could find the key, and do without her ? what a provok- 
ing, immanageable girl she is ; — I am sure I don't know 
where to look for it ; — mother O'Neill will think me such a 
fool ! — I'll try again. Well, to be sure, ' he added aloud,' 
I was very wrong ; and I'm sorry now ; but I was not so 
bad as that sneak of a brother of your's !' 

* Roger is not a sneak,' said Grace, surprised into 
defending him. * You drove the dog on, and me about, 
without Roger. I got out as Roger came in. Roger is no 
sneak. But I don't choose to talk about this,' and in good 
sooth, not another word on the subject would she utter. 

Thus completely foiled. Hotspur was not sorry to hear 
his mother's steps descending the stairs, and her summons to 
him to return home. With nothing accomplished, the way 
rather blocked than opened, Hotspur pondered anxiously 
over his failure. His mother had so far gained her point, 
that she felt siure that her son >»rould be asked to the party, 
in which case, he had better not refuse. He replied 
readily, that he intended to go for the week, and take his 
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welcome for granted. His mother demurred a little at first, 
but agreed at length, only hoping that they would ask him 
for the nights as well, which, he said, he could easily man- 
age. So he had gained one step. But that tiresome Grace 
and the key, these seemed beyond hiuL All the rest of 
the evening did he ponder, and ponder, without coming to 
any conclusion. He knew not where the key was, and 
he was sure mother 0-Neill did not, or she would not trust 
to Grace ; he could not get at any information from the 
servants ; Bob Dacres he would not trust, even if he knew 
that Bob could help ; and to hang about Walpole Hall, 
as he had told his mother he would, was a boast rather 
than a hope. He had only encountered Grace, and she 
had been barely civil to him. He could not possibly tell, 
he could only guess, and that guess was not agreeable, how 
far Roger and Tom, and the Colonel himself would wel- 
come him ! 

Therefore the evening closed, and nothing was decid- 
ed upon by him. Nor did Monday morning bring brighter 
thoughts. He rose with a painful sense of perplexity and fail- 
ure, all the more humbling because he was sure that mother 
O'Neill would not forgive him for it He dared not anger 
her; he believed the pony might any day make its appearance 
in his father's stable, obliging him to explain how it came 
there. But he wished himself quit of the whole scheme 1 
even Grace had scorned him ; his mother, he knew, had 
been thoroughly annoyed by his disgrace at the HalL She 
had hitherto visited her wrath only on the Walpoles, but he 
did not feel safe, if this fresh escapade was discovered, • 
especially since her dislike to his riding was so strong. 
Hotspur was in a complete quandary ! and he sat down to 
reconsider hi& position, with all the wits he possessed. 
Suddenly he remembered that Colonel Walpole had 
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taken a boy from Sir William's stables to be imder groom 
at the HaU. Hotspur had known this boy ! possibly he 
might get at him with some story that might persuade the 
boy to find him the key ; then came another difficulty, how 
could he bribe him ; all his money was appropriated. He 
could not ask his parents for more without being question- 
ed about that He thought of his mothers maid, — ^but a 
vision of the miserable parrot, dying by his means, flashed 
across his mind, and made him hastily reject the idea of ap- 
plying to her for help in his difficulty. To many of the men 
he was abready in debt, and they would probably refuse his 
reqiiest point blank, if he asked for more loans ; neither 
would his intended victim risk his place for promises, how- 
ever lavish Hotspur might be of them. So at last he 
determined to carry his money in his pocket, and, if need 
be, take some of that ; he might have a battle to fight 
about it afterwards with the old woman, but he fancied 
that she would never give the scheme up for ten shillings 
or so, however much she might bluster at first 

Satisfied by this resolution, or, rather, perhaps, more at 
ease than he had been, Hotspur dressed himself, and de* 
scended to the breakfast-room. There, in reply to his pa- 
rents' inquiries, he announced that he was going to meet 
the ' Hall boys' at the big pond, for sliding, and that he 
Was to lunch with them, and should probably not return 
until dark — supposing that he was not asked to stay alto- 
gether for the week, which he expected to be. Having 
thus arranged for a day's freedom — ^whether by truth or 
falsehood, mattered little to him — Master Hotspur gathered 
up his cash into his purse, having carefully separated ten 
shillings in silver from the gold, and deposited the whole in 
his pocket Then he put on his great coat and gaiters, and 
started on his expedition. He intended to take the road 
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to the stables behind Walpole Hall ; but, just as he was 
turning into it, he caught sight of the ubiquitous mothei's 
red cloak, and started back into the main road that led to 
the Hall lodge. By no manner of means did he want to 
be seen imtil he had something reassuring to impart 

So he walked rapidly on, fearing every moment lest 
she should come striding after him, or unexpectedly ap- 
pear out of some gap, or behind some tree, or over some 
hedge, where he could have no reason to expect to see her. 
He began to feel quite haunted by her ; and this feeling 
did not assist him in arranging his very uncertain plans. 
What he was to say to this William Luxton, he had no 
idea ; whether to go straight at him (speaking figuratively), 
and ask for the key, or whether he had better approach 
him by zigzags, as it were, and wheedle the required know- 
ledge out of the unconscious William. If he only could ! 
— but he felt very helpless. 

And fortune altogether refused to favour him. He was 
neither bold enough, nor good enough to secure her aid. 
William Luxton, he learnt at the lodge, was riding out on 
an errand. He had himself the pleasure of seeing his 
back, and his horse's tail, just disappearing round a distant 
comer in the road. But where he was gone, or when he 
would return, the lodge-keeper could not tell him, nor 
even if he would return that way; but she thought he 
might, and that probably he would not be long, as the 
people at the Hall were 'mighty busy, 'specting company,' 
and it was not likely that William could be spared for 
long. 

So the luckless Hotspur waited, just inside the drive, 
behind the hedges, or under the trees, walking up and walk- 
ing down, dawdling and watching, imtil he began to think it 
roust be approaching twelve o'cjock. The woman at the 
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lodge had come to him once or twice, to beg him to walk 
in and rest in her house, but he felt too guilty \ at last, 
she asked him plainly, why he did not go up to the Hall, 
and leave a- message, or wait there for the lad's return. 
Hotspur muttered some reply ; but learning from her that 
William might have returned by another road, and might 
be even then in the stables. Hotspur said that he would go 
on and see. 

It really was time that he should, for he was wretchedly 
cold. But he did not choose to go straight to the stables, 
and run the risk of speaking to William in company. He 
determined to join the boys, whose voices he now heard, 
shouting with merriment, and who, he knew, were sliding 
on the pond. A short walk brought him within sight of 
an animated scene. 

Numerous boys, in every sort of warm garment, were 
skating or sliding on a pond of beautiful ice. They were 
of different ages, from Billy M*Ivor of eight, one of the 
j oiliest of all, past Roger and Tom, both not far off twelve, 
to John Howard, somewhere under sixteen, and a strapping 
big fellow for his age. There they were, the skaters try- 
ing to cut figures of every possible form, the sliders slip- 
ping hither and thither, sometimes sailing along in triumph, 
and anon laid prone on their backs, perhaps two or three 
in a heap, to the delight, and amid the laughter of their 
companions, who, in general, soon afforded ample cause for 
like merriment in retiun. 

No ladies were present ; but they had been. They had 
been sliding in chairs, selon la rhgle, for a good hour, earlier 
in the morning, with no misadventures, excepting one. 
But one chair had caused a sad disaster ; it had overturned 
Grace, temper and all. And then the eager sliders, who 
shot to her rescue, had fallen pell-mell over her, rolling 
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and slipping her along in a very uncomfortable fashion. 
And amid peals of laughter (that hurt her still more), she 
regained her feet, to find herself full a hundred slippery 
paces off safe ground. 

The temper in which she reached it may be imagined. 
But as even Amy, who saw that her foolish cousin was 
appropriating all the fun for ridicule, could not check her 
amusement, there was no blame attributable anywhere. 

Yet Roger had unfortunately been both the unskilful 
pusher, the loudest laugher, and her clumsy assistant to the 
bank. * He never spares or helps me !' thought his 
sister. 

She betook herself straight in-doors,. whither Amy and 
the other girls soon followed. Isabel had not been out 

* Oh, I say !' was the first exclamation Hotspur heard, 
as he slowly approached the pond, * it's just twelve ; and I 
am to carry father's purse to the long meadow by half- 
past, or a quarter to one. What a bother to give up all 
this fun.* 

* But you won't be long, Roger,' replied another voice 
— * just there and back ; it is only at the end of the shrub- 
bery walk, and a bit along the road.' 

* Oh, I dare say, a bit ! it's a good half-hour's walk.' 

* Can't you run ?' inquired somebody else. 

* Run or walk, it's a great bore. I wish the governor 
had carried his piurse. I say, Tom, don't you think the 
girls might go?' 

* I'm sure Amy would, if nurse is going. My mother 
would not like her to go alone. But it will take us as long 
to go and see, as to run to the long meadow. Suppose 
you and I start, Roger. Have you got the piu:se?' 

* No,' replied Roger ; * I must go in after it ; and if the 
girls would go, that would do.' 
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* Can I carry any message ' inquired Hotspur, joining 
the speakers. 

* Hey ! Ha ! Hotspur !' and the tone was not cordial, 
but the temptation to make use of him was too great 
* Well ; yes, if you would ; just tell Amy — the long meadow 
gate — directly — Isabel has the purse.* 

* And then come back and slide/ shouted Tom, in an 
impulse of hospitality, * we've lots of grub.' 

' Very well,' returned Hotspur, willingly enough, as he 
ran off to carry the message. 

* I thought he w;as not coming, you said,' observed the 
big Howard. 

*'No, he was not to be asked,' was the answer. 

*Then what do you mean to do, if you send him on 
your errands ?' inquired John. 

' Oh, we don't know, and don't care 1' exclaimed the 
boys, dashing off down a slide. And Howard followed 
them on his skates ; it was nothing to him what they did \ 
so the fun went merrily on. 

Hotspur, in the meantime, reached the house, and, 
pausing at the school-room window, he peeped in to see if 
either of the girls were there. He preferred giving his 
message thus, to obtaining a regular admittance by the 
front door. Grace was the only person in the room, brood- 
ing over her trouble by the fire. She turned round as he 
tapped stealthily at the window, and seeing that he wished 
to speak, she came slowly forward and opened it. 
'Grace, are you going out walking?' inquired he. 

* No,' said she shortly. 

* Is any one else ?' 

* I believe nurse and the little ones are,' she muttered. 

* Would they carry a message, do you think ?' 

* I don't know.' 
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'Your father's purse/ continued Hotspur pushing on, 
* must be carried to the gate of the long meadow by a 
quarter-past one, to meet him. Roger can't do it It's in 
the house. Can't you find some one ?' 

* No,' said Grace. 

* Well, you can try ; Roger will leave it with you, and 
you must try,' said he, with an eye to the boys' goodwill 

* Shan't,' exclaimed Grace, turning quickly round. 

* Then you will have to explain it to the Major ! He 
must have his purse ; and Roger has told you now. You 
have only to catch nurse ! you have no excuse, you know, 
so — good bye;' and Hotspur ran off, quite certain that 
she must see the purse safely delivered. 

Grace ! — ^poor Grace ! it would have been aggravating 
to a more good tempered girl. She wouldn't go — that she 
wouldn't Roger might get scolded. But then he would 
not She would catch it What a shame. 

And she fumed and dawdled ; until, on seeking nurse, 
she found her gone. 

In the meantime Hotspur returned to the pond. Roger 
and Billy were standing on its bank, pausing in their game 
to watch a race that was rapidly approaching them, of four 
or five boys, Tom amongst them. Hotspur brought the 
joyfiil news, that the message was in safe hands, so that 
Roger need trouble himself no more about it He de- 
livered this news to the two boys just as the race came 
sweeping in. 

* Hurrah T shouted Roger, * really you're a jolly good 
fellow. Hotspur. Come along and have a good slide.' 

* Or, stay,' said Tom, * shall we have something to eat 
first ? I say, that was a good run !' 

* No,' replied Roger, * let's slide on for a bit first, it 
wants nearly an hour to one yet Come, Hotspur.' 
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Skating was one of the few accomplishments that Hot- 
spur could perform well. He borrowed a pair of skates, 
and leaving the banks, dashed into the midst of the party, 
with real spirit and enjoyment. To most present *his 
success caused no surprise ; but Roger looked on with un- 
disguised admiration, and his dislike to Hotspur lessened, 
as he observed that the boy could challenge even big 
Howard, without fear of a defeat, and cut a quadrille, etc., 
as well as or better than any one else there (old scores had, 
in Roger's opinion, been blotted out by that jolly good 
licking !) An hour was spent with much delight, and when it 
had passed, and the boys repaired to the boat-house to eat 
their grub, one delight was only exchanged for another. 
The boat was filled with them, cheering and shouting, and 
hunying Tom and Roger, who had taken possession of the 
basket, and were busily unpacking its contents. Hotspur 
took charge of the basket of drinkables, and established 
himself on intimate terms with these two boy-hosts, who 
bore with him for various reasons but who indeed were 
too happy to be cross against any one. 

What the basket contained it would be difficult to de- 
scribe I roll after roll of cloths were unwrapped, displaying 
now a 'jolly lump of beef,' now *a chicken, all cut up too, 
ready to be eaten 1 so nice !' now ham, bread, salt, cheese, 
a * cake, a plum cake, oh / oh !' and at last a baked plum- 
pudding, with the 'plums all whispering together !' Then 
in the other basket, beer, and ginger beer, and gooseberry 
wine. There never was such a provider as Mrs Walpole 
in this world. 

'But what's this?' inquired a little boy, holding up a 
smaller roll, which no one else had observed. 'What's* 
this, I wonder ? and here's another ! why Walpole, you 
don't half unpack .^ 
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*I thought I had turned everything out,' responded 
Tom, * let me see. Orange marmalade, as I'm alive ; and 
this is gooseberry jam ; so it is, now boys, what shall we 
have first?' 

*' The meat ; the meat first, of course, hand away.' 
Thomas and Roger obeyed, and assisted by the officious 
Hotspur, soon succeeded in satisfying the impatience of 
their companions. The boys were seated around and 
within the boat, and just balanced here, or swinging there, 
backwards and forwards, or seated soberly and comfortably 
inside, they conmienced eating, and continued their task 
until the baskets were empty, and the boys strength re- 
stored (supposing it ever diminished !) to retiun to their 
amusement on the pond. 

* Here now Roger ! what a hurry you are in. The ice 
won't run away. Now don't leave me to pack all these 
things alone.' 

* What's the matter? why, there's nothing left' 

* We have not eaten the tumblers and cloths, you see, 
I must put them away.' 

* Let James do it ; the men, or somebody.' 

* Anybody but you, I suppose,' grumbled Tom. 

* I'll help,' cried Hotspur. *Go and slide Roger; I'll 
help Tom.' 

* Upon my word you are a good-tempered fellow. Hot- 
spur,' replied Roger. * I did not know you till to-day.' 

* Disagreeable fellow,' thought TonL * Whafs he after 
now?' 

Roger did not tarry to hear Hotspiu:'s reply, who indeed 
made none. Bad as he was, he was not so bad as to dis- 
semble entirely his consciousness that he was plotting to 
terrify Roger. His thoughts also, just then, were engaged 
in persuading Tom to get him an invitation to sleep at the 
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Hall, and he succeeded so far on Tom's good nature, that 
the latter promised to speak to his mother on the subject 
It was rather a relief this to Tom, because his suspicions had 
been roused by Hotspur's unwonted good temper, and he 
felt half alarmed at what he might be wanting. By this 
time everything was packed, and the two boys free. 

* Come, we'll go and slide again,' said Tom. 

*Yes,' replied Hotspur, doubtfully. *When do you 
think I may come, Tom ? I don't want to bother you, but 
how am I to know ?' 

* My mother will write to your mother, I suppose.' 

* And soon ?' inquired his companion. 

* I can't tell,' cried Tom ; * but soon, of coiurse, or the 
week will be over. Come along ; come !' 

* I can't ; I was thinking,' said Hotspur, * I've an en- 
gagement at half-past two or three ; I have to meet Bob 
Dacres up at his cottage, about those dogs.' 

* No manner of good,' said Tom. * Bob is over the 
moors, after the rats at Sincote Abbey.' 

* I must go though,' replied Hotspur, rising and stretch- 
ing himself to conceal his awkwardness. 

* What's the good? I tell you Bob is not there. I 
beard the men say so then, this morning ; and he is com- 
ing here in a few days, you can see him then.' 

* The men may be wrong ; or his wife may be at home. 
No, I must go,' replied Hotspur. 

*" Well, if you must, you must,' said Tom. ' I shall go 
and slide.' 

And Tom ran off; but on looking back, he was caught 
by a sly puzzled look on Hotspur's countenance, which 
roused his suspicion again. He checked his run into a 
walk, and glanced back even then two or three times to 
see what his late companion was about Hotspur con- 
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tinued standing at the boat-house door, apparently watching 
Tom out of sight At last he struck into a pathway, and 
was just disappearing, when he was arrested by Tom's 
voice. 

* Hallo ! I say, Hotspur ! that won*t lead you to Bob's; 
it's right the other way.' 

* Thank you,* shouted Hotspur back. * I thought it 
would.' 

* No ; that's the right road to Bob's.' 

And that Hotspur took, but it was not his road at all, 
and he soon left it to regain the path to mother O'Neill's. 
It happened that after about ten minutes' walking, both 
roads became visible again from the pond ; and as Tom 
continued sliding, his thoughts became more and more 
puzzled about Hotspur ; and he unconsciously watched the 
road to Bob's at the place where it became visible to him ; 
with no exactly fixed idea, however, of watching Hotspur, 
but rather to satisfy his own uneasiness. 

Now, Hotspur wore a peculiarly bright red comforter, 
and, as he walked along, this caught the eye of one of the 
skaters, who, to Tom's amazement, exclaimed, looking at 
the wrong road — 

* There goes Hotspur! that must be his comforter! 
Well, if I had red hot to my name, red in my hair, and red 
heat in my temper, I wouldn't have red in my comforter 
too, I know !' 

Tom was puzzled ; but he felt his suspicions to be too 
vague, and too unreasonable perhaps, to be spoken of. He 
determined at first to confide them to his mother, when he 
should execute Hotspur's request. But this determination 
came to nothing ; for, on his return, he found that she had 
received a note from Lady Montgomery, with the informa- 
tion that she and Sir William were hurried from home by 
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the sudden death of some friend, and with the request that 
Mrs Walpole would house Hotspur during their absence, 
Tom's promise of helping him to an invitation only resulted 
in checking him from throwing any obstacle in his way, 
and he kept his bewilderment to himsel£ But he was 
none the less teased by it, and vexed that Hotspur was to 
be asked. 

In the meantime Hotspur walked on, feeling much like 
a naughty school-boy going to be whipped ; and he would 
almost as soon have been whipped, as confess his repeated 
failures to mother O'Neill 

She was not visible outside her cottage, as he drew near 
it, and he cherished a faint hope that she might not be 
visible anywhere ; but the hope vanished as he knocked at 
the door, and received a gruff permission to enter. 

He walked in, and found her sitting over the fire, which 
burnt brightly in the grate. She looked up as he entered, 
and hastily removing a bottle from the table to the cup- 
board, she turned upon him with a fierce stare. 

* Well,' she said, * done nothing.' 

* I have brought the money,' stammered the boy. 

* Give it me,' she said. 

Hotspur handed her the purse, and stood by whilst she 
emptied its contents, and coimted them. 

* There's one shilling short,' she said. 

* No,' replied he ; * there cannot be.' 

* There w,' she said. 

'Indeed,' returned the boy. *I brought it all here, 
mother ; look, you have left it in the purse !' 

* Ha !' she exclaimed. * It is not often that I leave 
things behind me.' 

And Hotspur handed her the shilling* She then re- 
counted the coins, and pocketed them. 

K 
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* Well,' she began again, * what next ?' 

* I have no more money/ faltered Hotspur. 

* I know that,' she said impatiently. * How about 
Grace and the key ?' 

* I 1 can't make anything of Grace !' cried Hotspur. 

* You can't, can't you,' she said, in a tone of indescrib- 
able contempt 'How do you mean to succeed then? 
This won't buy the pony,' slapping her hand on her pocket 

*I thought I might ask William Luxton,' continued 
Hotspur, in the same tone of helpless indecision. 

* Thought ! have you done it ?' 

* No. I could not see him.' 

*When will you see him?' and her eyes were fiercely 
interrogating his countenance. 

* I — don't — ^know — I thought .^ 

* Thought !' exclaimed the mother again, bringing her 
hand down upon the table with a vehemence that startled 
him afresh. 'This is just it, Master Hotspur,' she con- 
tinued, in a tone that completely scattered his remaining 
wits, * I'll trust you to do nothing, and what you think I 
don't care. You'll be at Walpole Hall all this week ; you'll 
do just what I bid you. And I'll trust you with nothing.* 

* How do you know that I shall be there ? I don't 
know it ; but Tom said — ^.' 

* Tom !' exclaimed the fierce woman. * You will be at 
Walpole Hall, and you'll do just what I bid you. You'll 
go there this afternoon, and you'll meet me by the old 
tower, where we are to get in, at eight to-morrow night — 
and — ^you'll — not — ^fail ! You will say naught to Grace. 
You only do harm, you do ! now this is all I want of you, 
and you may go. You, won't fail ; if you do !' and she 
raised herself to her full height, and fixed her keen eyes on 
him. Hotspur quailed beneath their gaze, and took im- 
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mediate advantage of her permission to depart, only too 
thankful to be off He felt indeed, as strongly as she could 
desire, the power of her strong will over his. He was as 
sure as she could be, that, whatever happened, he must 
obey her bidding, let it be what it might. 

He left her dwelling, and hurried home, to find that, 
as the reader already knows, his visit at Walpole Hall had 
been arranged for, and to wonder at Mrs O'Neill-s unfailing 
knowledge. He was really too much cowed by her to fret 
at present under his entire subjugation to her will 




CHAPTER XIII. 

Isabel's impromptu visit. 

'Bj this arrived there 
Dame Una, weary dame, and entrance gan requere. 

Fairy Quem. 

q OTHER O'NEILL reseated herself as the ob- 
ject of her scorn and irritation disappeared, 
and in so doing she caught sight of a green 
morocco silver-mounted purse, that must have 
fallen from her lap as she rose. She hastily pocketed it, 
and turned round to see if the boy could have perceived it, 
which he might well have done, for it lay full in view. 

But on this point she could not satisfy herself for he 
was gone. She turned moodily to the tire, and sat gazing 
into it, her hands fiercely clenched, one in her lap, one 
resting on the table ; whilst the expression on her features 
changed gradually from the wrathful contempt she had be- 
stowed upon Hotspur to a weaned yearning look, one 
bespeaking much misery. She spoke at length — 

' Oh, Jem, Jem I to think of thy mother herself coming 

to this 1 Gin . I have bought it ; the first since you 

all left ; and this purse, — 'tis theft Not the gathering of 
the food, which they call theft ; but this is what I'd call 
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theft, and I ought to know. But it makes me safe ; and if 
I get my own, they shall have this — if I succeed. And if 
1 don't, now I can go without They'll be glad to get rid 
of me, and it would cost them this much to send me off — 
so ! — But oh, Jem, Jem, I would have come to thee with 
clean hands T 

And she began restlessly to pick the stray sticks and 
straws out of the fire, and throw them on the top. Soon 
she began muttering again — 

"Tis but two days more. I could not stand much 
more of it On Wednesday night I'll try ; on Thursday 
she shall have the purse, after I'm off; — yes — ^yes, after I'm 
off. And shall he have his ? Not if I'm short He de- 
serves nothing ; he is as tricky as he's blundering, the stupid 
boy 1 he deserves nothing from me. He has lost us Grace 
and that key, but he must manage it while he is at the Hall. 
And she can't tell on us now, the provoking girl.' 

She sat still a few seconds longer, and then slowly and 
fearfiiUy she drew forth the green purse from her pocket, 
and began to count its contents. L.6 of Hotspur's money 
was in one division, three sovereigns and some half sove- 
reigns and silver in another, and a L.5 Bank of England 
note in a third — ^little short of L. 17 in all. 

Whilst thus engaged, with the money in her hands and 
lap, she was wonderftilly startled by a knock at the door. 
She thrust it all rapidly back, and pocketing the closed 
purse, she turned to face her visitor, who was softly opening 
the door. It was none other than Isabel M*Ivor. 

Now, to explain her appearance there, we must go back 
to the time when Grace drew upon herself the worst con- 
sequences of * those boys* abominable conduct' by dawdling 
till she missed Mrs ThirswelL 

Neither could she find Isabel nor Amy. But the purse 
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lay on the fanner's dressing-table — ^her father's room ; and 
the time was rapidly approaching when it must be delivered. 
So Grace dressed to carry it herself. 

Bother ! ten times over bother ! But she dared not be 
late. 

She sulkily proceeded on her way. And she encountered 
the mother again suddenly in that everlasting shrubbery 
walk. Of course she was bound to avoid her : but what- 
ever she might, under other circumstances have done, in 
her present mood, a command was the best seciuity for 
disobedience. Tliere were times when she could neither be 
dragged nor driven. 

So up she walked to the old woman, and pulled her cloak. 

* Ho !' said mother O'Neill, after a momentary glance, 
and in great displeasure, ' kissed and made friends. Good 
children !' pointing to the purse, which Grace carried in 
her hand. This was no random hit ; she had heard that 
forenoon, whilst hidden under a hedge, that Roger was to 
bring it, and her disappointment was intense to find Grace 
carrying it. 

* No,' almost roared Grace, * No.* 

* Then what are you running his errands for?' 

* He made me,' growled the girl. 

* Oh, did he ! no difficult matter that I suppose ! I 
thought your's was a teacup storm, the other day ; and I 
supposed you'd changed, as you didn't come.' 

* They wouldn't let me,' snapped Grace. 

* Good child ! to be so obedient,' sneered the mother. 

* I aint obedient — I won't be,' cried Grace. 

'Won't be, h'm ! worth a deal that ! He won't get pimish- 
ed by you, that's very plain, and he deserves it, the sneak.' 

* Sneak !' cried Grace, with a startled pause. * Have 
you taught Hotspur that word ?' 
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* Blundering fool,' muttered the mother, * this comes of 
trusting to him !' 

' I can punish him well,' continued she, finding it con- 
venient to disregard Grace's last remark. * I can make him 
remember it well now.' 

She hesitated, feeling her way, and uncertain whether 
or not Hotspur had succeeded, 'unless you're all good 
friends,' she sneered again. 

Grace was looking unutterable things. Isabel's warn- 
ing and influence were full in her mind : her temper was 
pulling her every way, and she was extremely disgusted with 
her companion. It was a very great sin to tell Grace's 
secrets ; she resented it exceedingly. 

* You've told of me !* she grumbled. 

' To no one that matters. How could I do it alone ? 
and Master Montgomery won't tell again, for his own sake.' 

* I don't want Master Montgomery ! especially not him. 
You'd no business to telL He's worse than Roger.' 

* But I have. So it can't be helped. There's no harm 
done, I tell you I and,' added the woman boldly, ' now you 
are to help us, for we've gone too far to go back, and we are 
doing your work. We have a right to your help. You 
said, in the tower, and so it shall be ; but we must have 
the key ! You must hang it there, on that nail, by the 
bush, by .' 

' I am stire I shan't,' said Grace. 

* Eh 1 shan't ? What's the good of you saying shan't ? 
Who thought of it first ? who bid me do it ? who never 
spoke with us all this time to stop it? Shan't, indeed! And 
now you are going to turn tail, are you ! why won't you do 
it, I should like to know ?' 

Grace was in no mood to say : Because it will vex 
Isabel 1 which probably had great weight with her. She 
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was utterly against being obedient either way, just then. 
So she held her tongue. 

* Does the Colonel know what you have been about with 
me?' inquired the mother, after a short pause. 

Grace's lips formed a startled No ! 

* No ! and what should hinder my telling him ? Here 
you leave me in the Iiurch ! and I've got his anger by speak- 
ing to you ; and he can harm me enough ; why shouldn't I 
make my peace, by telling of you. He'll be glad to have 
it stopped ; he won't like what you are doing. Eh ? so if 
that key is not there by to-morrow night, I'll go straight to 
him, that I Hush ! we are watched !' 

And the mother hastily withdrew into the bushes, drag- 
ging Grace with her. But she was arrested by one of the 
workmen's voices : — 

* Hullo 1 mother O'Neill. You here again ? you'll have 
to answer it to the Colonel some day for this trespassing. 
I'll be bound.' 

* Then let him ask his own belongings why I am here !' 
cried the provoked mother. * May be they'll tell him, 
without his hankering after me !' 

*Aye — ^aye — ^you'd best go,' returned the man, as he 
passed on ; for he, like the rest of his kind, did not care 
overmuch to anger her. 

But Grace had taken advantage of the interruption to 
wrench herself loose, and walk off, excessively annoyed and 
unhappy. 

But as she approached the spot, where she was to meet 
her father — she remembered her purse — ^it was gone. It 
was not in her pocket, nor in her hands. It might be on 
the ground, where she had been talking, and Grace flew 
back to see. But in vain. It was gone. 

And so was mother O'Neill. The reader need scarcely 
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be told, that the latter had observed it on the ground, had 
picked it up, and pocketed it She was in no mood to 
spare Grace by restoring it; moreover, it might form a 
convenient hold over her, or secure her own departure if 
the tower scheme failed. 

But poor Grace, her naughtiness turned into sudden 
terror, fled to her sistef s room, the only shelter she could 
think of in her great distress. She cowered there by the 
bedside, trembling, for a long long time, it seemed to her, 
before Isabel came in. The latter hurried to her dressing- 
table, and turned the things on it rapidly over, evidendy 
without finding what she wanted. She was leaving the 
room, when Grace cried out : — * Isabel !' 

Isabel turned. *0h, Grace,' she exclaimed, 'do you 
know anything of papa's purse? Why, my dear Grace?' 
and she seated herself on the bed by Grace's side, * what 
can be the matter with you ?' 

* I came to seek for you, Isabel ; and you — ^were — not 
—here !' 

* But what is the matter, my dear ?* inquired Isabel, 
almost as much distressed as her sister. 

* I carried papa's purse. Roger and Hotspur made me. 
And I've lost it ! It was full of money/ 

* Lost it I — Grace, O I — But where did you lose it ? 
perhaps we can find it — only tell me where ?' 

* But I can't tell exactly ; — and I know you'll not find 
it, because I have been looking hard.' 

' My poor Grace ! But tell me where you were, and I 
will tell them downstairs, that they may go and look. 
Grace dear, where was it ?' 

* Outside — out of doors — on the way !' 

* I will go and tell papa,' said Isabel resolutely. 
*Dare you?' exclaimed Grace. And to speak the 
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truth, Isabel's face looked as if it did require some reso- 
lution ; but she left the room without reply. 

After a short time she returned looking very pale. 

* Grace/ she said, * I am come to ask you all about iL 
And you must tell me, or you must tell papa : but I thought 
I would ask first * (Grace's face grew dark). * Did you go 
by the shrubbery walk ?' 

* Yes,' she sullenly replied 

* Because I understand,' continued her sister piteously, 
* that you left the house about half-past twelve, and have 
only just retiuned. Have you been dawdling, Grace ? or 
did you meet anyone there?' 

The last question was asked in a low agitated tone. 

The truth was that mother O'NeiU's interview had been, 
as we know, observed by one of the men, not one of 
whom could bear her about the place, who had reported 
the same to Colonel Walpole, and thereby sent him to his 
luncheon in a state of extreme annoyance. Then the delay 
in the arrival of the purse, having disturbed all their shoot- 
ing arrangements, had quite as much disturbed their tempers. 
And now Isabel was so long in returning, that they had to get 
other money, and start without waiting. It was no wonder 
that the Major vented his indignation upon his son, as soon 
as he saw him ; or that he sent him indoors for the rest of 
the day. 

But to return : the first part of this information had 
somehow reached Isabel before she re-entered the dining- 
room, and sent her back to extract the truth from her 
sister. And it was with the most painful alarm that she 
now discovered, with the greatest difficulty, partly by 
guessing, partly by dragging each fact out of Grace, that 
not only had the child dropped the purse, whilst, or just 
after talking to mother O'Neill, who probably had it ; but 
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that some secret existed between them, which was, Isabel 
could see, making Grace extremely unhappy, though she 
would not reveal it. 

Isabel therefore determined to seek the woman herself, 
and extract the truth from her, if she could. She was 
strengthened in this resolve, by finding that her father, 
uncle and aimt, had all left the house for the afternoon, 
when she finally returned to detail her imsatisfactory search 
for the purse ; and that she had therefore some time before 
her, until their return. 

Convinced that every other duty must give way to this, 
she hastily excused herself from her mother's room, and 
set out alone for her expedition — dreading it, oh ! so much, 
and perhaps by this very dread, the more impelled to go. 

Grace knew of her purpose ; but Grace's miserable per- 
versity was upon her in full force; aggravated by the 
keenest displeasure at her sister's cross-examination, and 
by her own exceeding alarm at the uncomfortable aspect 
of affairs. She never could bear to be questioned ! in- 
variably she held her tongue steadily during the process. 
Now she did heartily fear to repeat mother O'Neiirs 
demand and threat. And in addition, she was fiercely 
conscious how much her sister, indeed, every one else, 
would blame her conduct So she let Isabel depart with- 
out one word of explanation, or comfort, or gratitude. 

Isabel reached mother O'NeilPs by about three o'clock 
in the afternoon. And mother O'Neill was as much as- 
tonished at her presence as Isabel was to find herself there. 

Come about the purse !' was mother O'NeiU's involun- 
tary thought, as she recognised her visitor. * Has Grace 
told of the tower, it is all up with us if she has.' But she 
replied aloud to Isabel's inquiry, ' Yes, come in : what 
hinders you ?' 
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Isabel entered ; the whole aspect of the house, and the 
appearance of its inmate, were to the full as forbidding as 
she had pictured to herself And she felt at a loss how to 
begin her errand 

Mother O'Neill sat facing her, bolt upright on her 
chair ; but she made not the smallest effort to begin any 
conversation. She looked inquiry and defiance. 

Isabel paused for a moment, and then began in her 
usual tone and manner : 

* I am sorry to intrude upon you, Mrs O'Neill,* she said, 
* But my father's purse has been dropped by my sister in 
the shrubbery walk, and I am very anxious, for her sake, to 
recover it without delay. You were with my sister, the 
men say, about the time ? Did you see the purse ? Can 
you tell me anything about it ?' 

So she got to the end of her awkward inquiry, and 
paused for a reply. 

' So you are one of the brood ? you're a fairer one than 
most of them,* was the answer she received ! 

* One of the brood ?* repeated Isabel, * I am Colonel 
Walpole's eldest niece, if that is what you mean, and my 
name is M'lvor, sister to Grace, whom you know.' 

* Aye ! I do know her, and she knows me.' 

* Would you be as good as to answer my question about 
the purse ? I am very anxious about it, for my sister's sake.' 

* Did the Colonel send you, then — or the Major — or 
Grace ?' 

* None of them. I came of my own accord. No one 
but Grace knows that I am come.' 

* And you want to know if I have stoim the purse ; that's 
what you mean.' 

'I did not say so, Mrs O'Neill; but you may have 
picked it up, and be glad to return it' 
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'And you don't think that I could; without your 
coming after it 1 I'm no fool, Miss M'lvor.' 

Isabel had by this time closed the door. She was 
standing by the table, when the woman made this speech, 
and turned angrily from her towards the fire. There was 
no use in denying that a suspicion of theft had been full in 
Isabel's mind, ever since she had heard of the loss, as the only 
natural conclusion she could arrive at; and it was only 
until she came to put it into words, that she had adopted, 
willingly enough, the more charitable conclusion, which she 
had expressed. Still reluctant to put her suspicion into 
words, she was at a loss what reply to make. 

Mother O'Neill seemed determined not to speak again. 
She reached out her hand for the bottle, which she had 
displaced at Hotspur's entrance, and took a good draught 
of its contents. She then boldly planted the bottle on the 
table by her side. The pause had given Isabel time to 
gather her thoughts, 

* I am sorry that there should be any truth in your idea 
that I was suspecting you of theft ; but I can only judge 
by what I hear ! You must be aware that suspicion and 
inquiry will point at you ; when you and my sister were 
alone in the shrubbery walk, where the purse was dropped, 
and whither Grace returned directly to seek for it, though 
in vain. Neither my uncle nor my father have heard the 
whole story as yet, because they had left the house before 
Grace had told it to me ; but I shall certainly tell them as 
soon as they come in. And you must know that they will 
make the same inquiry of you, that I am making. I am 
sorry to press you, but, perhaps, for your own sake, it would 
be as well to answer my question.' 

Mother O'Neill felt that Isabel was no fool, the Colonel 
and the Major were certain enough to question her, and in 
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no such courteous mood as Isabel was adopting. A search 
warrant, a policeman, a public inquiry, probably imprison- 
ment on suspicion, would not be alluring to her at any time. 
Just now, though this Isabel apparently did not know, they 
would be her destruction. In her dilemma she stretched 
out her hand for the bottle again, but Isabel stopped her 
with a gentle : * Not that; mother O'Neill.' 

The woman stared angrily at her; but she obeyed. 
Isabel then continued : 
'^ * Will you not answer my question ?* 

But the mother jerked herself sulkily round on her 
chair, and faced the fire; expressing thus a rather em- 
phatic No. 

Poor Isabel therefore attempted her second inquiry. 

*You have entangled my sister in some secret — ^my 
uncle and father cannot allow this. Will you tell me what 
it is about, Mrs O'Neill ?'. 

She was not a good ambassadress for such an opponent, 
in thus openly confessing her ignorance ! 

Mother O'Neill grew desperate. ' No,* she burst forth 
with a violent oath. * Why do you come intermeddling in 
this manner, Miss M*Ivor? It shall be worse for you, and 
for Grace, and for the whole pack of you, if you do !' 

* It is not intermeddling for my own sister, Mrs O'Neill, 
replied Isabel, in the same firm, gentle tone. * Surely it is 
my part to defend her ; and surely it is very, very wrong of 
you to involve so young a girl in your schemes. You must 
tell me the secret, Mrs O'Neill.* 

* You're a bold young lady, you are ! ' exclaimed the 
mother, ' to come teasing me like this. But you'll get no- 
thing out of me. You can ask your sister. Its her secret, 
not mine. Unless you get me before the magistrates ! If 
you drag me there, I'll tell fast enough. And its a pretty 
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tale to tell ! she's a hard temper, and a hot will, and is no 
ways particular what she's after when she's roused. 'Twont 
be forgotten, if she's lives till she is a hundred !' cried the 
woman, in a voice that grew hoarser and hoarser, for she 
felt the ground slipping from under her, and that she must 
silence Isabel at all hazards. * You come to me for naught 
here ; but you drag me before Colonel Walpole, and the 
rest of them, and you may come then, and hear, 'if ye 
like!' 

* And ye say that I've stolen that purse ! supposing, I 
say, that she let me pick it up — ^how could you prove me 
a liar 1 — But I don't say that I've got it.' 

' There can be little doubt,' said Isabel sadly, ' or you 
would certainly say that you have not I ' 

' Supposing I did — you wouldn't believe me. No, so 
go and set your justices after me — you have the power ; 
but I've the power to ruin your sister — and I will, that I 
will — she knows it as well as I do ! ' 

* Isabel turned deadly pale ; but she steadily replied, 
^Threatening is of no use, Mrs O'Neill. I must tell my 

uncle about the purse, if you will not give it me. About 
Grace,' and her voice faltered, * I trust she may tell me the 
truth herself — .' 

*I will — ^you may trust me for that,' exclaimed the 
woman. * By-and-bye.' 

' Tell it me now 7 said Isabel, and something in her 
tone, its distress, and yet its kindness, made even the 
mother waver. Moreover, the thought struck her, that 
Isabel might perhaps get her leave to ransack the old 
tower openly ; but no, no ; the old crime was too dread- 
fully real, to allow of such a hope for a mqment 

She turned upon Isabel, therefore, to whom her hesita- 
tion gave a ray of life, and who had anxiously approached 
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her, with a ferocity and violence that made the girl recoil 
in dismay, and exclaimed : 

* Never ! Miss M*Ivor, you tell of me, and get me into a 
scrape, and I'll tell of your sister what will never be for- 
gotten if she lives till she is a hundred.' 

But she seemed checked by her own fury, or by the 
girl's distress, who had sought the window-sill for support, 
and stood trembling there with agitation. 

* Come, Miss M'lvor,' began the mother at last, laying 
her hand on Isabel's arm. * Come, let us let each other 
alone, — for a while at least.' 

But Isabel shook her off, and steadied her voice to re- 
ply. * I must tell my father and uncle, Mrs O'Neill, and 
leave the rest to Providence. Is it perfectly useless to add ; 
and to your own sense of right doing ? Can it have died 
out in you ? surely not' 

* It's war to the knife between you and me,' muttered 
the woman, shrinking from her gaze. 

* Then I must leave you,' said Isabel, turning to the 
door. 

Mother O'Neill watched her reluctantly. This girl 
exercised a strange power over her ; she felt almost as if 
she could do right with her. She followed her outside. 

* Miss M'lvor, do let us alone,' she said, * it cannot be 
for long.* 

* If you will give me the purse, and tell me the secret,' 
replied Isabel 

The mother turned back, and the fierce bang of her 
door was the only answer. But it was expressive. 

Isabel went on her way ; grieved for the woman, and 
almost despairing for her sister. It was getting dark, quite 
time for her to make her best speed home. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE SEARCH-WARRANT. 

•What's the matter? 
't tell you : the provocation's too great for words. ' 

riHE evening was indeed closing in rapidly, and 
many of the actors in our story were congre- 
gating in or around the Hall. Isabel heard 
the sportsmen firing off their guns for the 
night, as she entered the shrubbery walk. Tbey were ap- 
proaching the house. A dogcart, too, was passing rapidly 
along the road beside her ; and it approached the Hall, 
It bore Hotspur Montgomery's box, and it stopped to 
deposit its load, just as Isabel met her father, uncle, and 
their guests at a side entrance. 

Hotspur came in quest of his belongings ; he did not 
join her, nor was he observed ; but he saw that his box 
was left, and then the servant departed. 
Isabel at once joined her father. 
' Well,' said he, ' Where's the purse "? 
' I fear , — lost, papa,' she replied mournfully. 
'Lost,' echoed he, 'you can't mean really lost? how 
came this about?' he demanded, as he read the truth in 
her face. Isabel!' headdedaside,'itwasfullofmoney — .' 
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* Grace attempted to carry it for Rogers/ she replied ; 
*but she must surely have dropped it, for it camiot be 
found.' Isabel could not hint then at an intentional loss. 

* And it had a large sum of money in it ! fool that I was 
not to take the note out this morning — ^and I have not the 
number either. Walpole ! these girls have lost my purse 
amongst them ; confound their carelessness !' cried the 
poor Major. 

* How ?' inquired the Colonel 

* I left it in Isabel's care ; Roger was to carry it ; he 
chose to send Grace, and she's lost it !' and the Major 
began to stride towards the house in his dismay and vex- 
ation. 

* Has not Grace been talking to mother O'Neill ?* inquir- 
ed Colonel Walpole, coldly. * I suppose she has it' 

* I fear she has,' said Isabel, * I have been trying to get 
it from her.' 

' What insanity !' shouted the Major. * Why didn't you 
send after us the moment you had any suspicion ? you have 
lost the chance by all this dawdling ! no doubt you have.' 

' Did you say that you had been to her house ?' inquir- 
ed her uncle, sternly, * so far — alone — and there.' 

* Yes, uncle ;' the girl timidly replied. 

* What in the world could have induced you to do so ? 
why did you not tell your aunt, or send to me P 

* You were all out of reach,' replied Isabel, * I did not 
know where or how to find you — ^but indeed I never 
thought of it once 1' which was all perfectly true. But it was 
equally true, that another motive, that of sheltering Grace 
from the woman's machinations, had prompted her to go 
herself, and the sudden consciousness of this, gave unwont- 
ed hesitation to her voice. 

' If s of no use dawdling now,' cried the Major. * Send 
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for a policeman, Walpole ; and give me a search-warrant, 
directly.' 

' Yes, indeed,' replied the latter, as he walked gravely 
into the house. 

Hotspur had overheard this conversation. 

* Oh ! I say,' thought he to himself, * she'll be caught. 
I must bolt and warn her at once.' 

And away he ran. 

* Mother,' whispered he breathlessly, as he opened her 
cottage door. * The Beaks — ^mind — the purse — directly, I 
saw it !' 

* Has she told ?' was the hoarse. reply. 

* Aye — be oiF — ^while you may.' 

* We meet to-morrow at eight.' 
' Where ?' 

* By the Hall,' replied mother O'Neill, as she wrapped 
herself in her red cloak, and gathering a few necessaries, 
prepared to depart. 

Hotspur ran back to the Hall. 

In the meantime Isabel had been following her uncle 
and father into the house, when a voice cloee by whisper- 
ed : * Where is Miss Grace, ma'am ?' 

* Miss Grace ! — ^why nurse ? where is she ?' 

* I don't know, ma'am. She has been quarrelling again 
with Master Roger, and she's gone. They tell me that she 
passed down the shrubbery walk an hour ago. My mind 
misgave me about that old vagabond, ma'am.' 

*0h, nurse,' cried Isabel, unable longer to check her 
tears. * I will go back and try to find her.' 

* It is too late for you, ma'am ; let me go, Miss Isabel ! 
I can get my things in a minute.' 

But Isabel was already out of sight in the darkness. 
She dared not trust Grace in any hands but her own. 



\ 
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Wearily but rapidly she retraced her steps ; and by the gate 
into the road, a good mile from the house she met Grace 
returning. 

* Grace, where have you been ? Oh ! how wrong you 
are to act like this.' 

Grace had really only been watching for Isabel, to learn 
some news of the purse ; but the tone in which she blurted 
forth this fact, brought no conviction to Isabel, all bewilder- 
ed and trembling as she was in the maze of wickedness in 
which she seemed entangled. 

And indeed the poor foolish Grace had made a most 
serious downward step since Isabel had left home, to shelter 
and defend her. 

Hotspur had got the key : and this was how ! 

He had returned with his mother's note some time be- 
fore his boy came. And finding that Roger was a prisoner, 
he had seated himself with him over the school-room fire. 

* Purse lost ? or delayed — or what ?' asked he, ' that 
you are here.' 

* Delayed. It was never taken. Who did you send, I 
should like to know?' 

* Why, Grace. She was sure to take it, I thought' 

* Grace I and she was out ! she was talking to mother 
O'Neill.' 

' I say I ' cried Hotspur, for the vision of the green 
purse flashed across his mind. 

* You say, what ? I declare I'll ask Grace herself.'* 

* No, no,' cried Hotspur, * It can't be she. She was to 
send it by the nurse ; not take it herself.' 

For he was mortally afraid lest an arrest of the mother 
might blow up all their plans, and bring the pony head- 
long upon himself. 

'I don't care; I'll see for her !' returned Roger. 
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And he did. He sought his sister. And more in 
earnest than he had ever been in his life, to scold her — 
he did so ; far beyond any justification that her carelessness 
might afford. 

Hotspur took care not to meddle in their row. But 
after it had passed and Roger was gone, he spoke to Grace 
in a soothing tone, thus : — 

* Grace, this must be stopped. You can trust me and 
mother O'Neill ? quick ! and get me the key.' 

And Grace, too weary and indignant to consider, obeyed 
him. 

In huge delight Hotspur secured it ; whilst Grace, no 
longer able to shelter herself in her sister's room — she felt 
too naughty to remain there — sought refuge in the cold 
evening air, and the chance of meeting Isabel. She had 
little hope of hearing good news, but anything was better 
than sitting still. 

Somehow she had missed her sister, and was met by 
the latter returning. 

* Grace !' repeated her sister, * how very wrong you are 
to act thus ; where can you have been ?' 

Wrong I why wrong ? wrong enough in other ways ; but 
not wrong here ! was Isabel going to be unjust too ! 

* Where have you been ?' asked her sister, for a miser- 
able fear had dawned in her mind. But Grace vouchsafed 
no further reply, and Isabel felt too hopeless to persist in 
questioning. 

' Where can those girls have been ?' observed a guest 
irom the Colonel's room, as three quarters of an hour after 
the gentlemen's return, he saw them, by the light of the back- 
windows, stealing in the back way; all the front doors 
being by this time closed, * Where can they have been so 
late?' 
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The Colonel looked gloomily up. He was confounded 
at the daring disregard shown to his orders, and wishing 
his brother-in-law's family away with all his heart But he 
was struck when he became aware that * those girls ' were 
Isabel and Grace. Isabel, who had been coming in, when 
he did, ever so long ago ; and Grace, the persistently 
disobedient Grace. 

He felt that something was extraordinarily wrong ! But 
he said nothing. He hoped that mother O'Neill would 
soon be captured, and the riddle solved, or, at least, all 
further disobedience rendered impossible. 

And the girls entered unquestioned. 

* Grace — mother O'Neill said much that I must tell 
again !' said Isabel wearily. 

So Grace vanished upstairs without a moment's delay. 
Whilst Isabel, poor thing, sought her aunt, who had just 
returned from her long drive ; and compelling her to leave 
her guests and all other occupations, she drew her into a 
room, and half petrified Mrs Walpole by her distressing 
tale of the loss of the purse, and of her interview with 
mother O'Neill. Mrs Walpole was amazed, indignant, 
perplexed beyond all expression. 

* But, Isabel, what can be done ?' she exclaimed at 
length, when the full enormity of all Grace's possible ini- 
quity had opened upon her. 

* Tell my uncle all, aunt, I think. He does know of 
the purse, and I would have told him the rest, only we 
were so in public outside, and I was alarmed at Grace's 
escape. He and my father should know, I fear. I will 
tell, but — I thought perhaps you — I ' and her voice quaked 
and quivered. * I canAot save Grace, aunt Walpole I ' she 
cried, * I cannot think what it all meanis,' 

* Nor I ! — my poor Isabel. But what will William 
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think — ^William,' she exclaimed, as just then her hus|?and 
entered the room, 'here has Isabel brought us a sad 
story.' 

* Yes — y said the Colonel, with great sternness. 
' The purse is lost — that you know — .' 

' Yes,' he assented in the same tone. 

*And Isabel brings word that the mother almost ac- 
cuses Grace of losing it on purpose, giving it, in fact, about 
some secret, scheme of her own P 

The Fates and Furies, and all the ministers of vengeance, 
celestial or otherwise, would have rejoiced in the expression 
of the Colonel's face at that moment. 

' Tell me all,' was all he trusted himself to say. 

* Isabel !' cried her aunt. 

So stead)dng herself and her voice, Isabel repeated the 
sickening tale : that the mother had rather refused to ac- 
knowledge than denied the possession of the purse; and 
when taxed with a secret, had roughly asserted some scheme 
of Grace's, which she would betray, if arrested, about which 
she implied the purse had been given, and not lost ; which 
was of a nature not be forgotten, etc., etc. 

The Colonel made her repeat it twice, standing before 
her with his candle in his hand : and the second time re- 
ceived the recital with a snort of ineffable scorn. 

* Can you guess at any sense in it ?* inquired he. 

* No, unde, I do not think I can ; unless Grace is 
fiercely angry with some one ; and then I do not see what 
the mother can do, or have to do with it' 

* Of course not ! When young ladies will prefer their own 
fancies to obeying orders, it is very apt to produce these 
absurdities. The best thing that you can do, is to see that 
your sister keeps clear of that wicked woman, and to set 
her yourself an example — ^nay, Isabel, I do not speak in 
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unkindness,' he added, less sternly, * but, my dear girl, 1 
know nothing good can be got out of her.' 
' I do not think you unkind, uncle.' 

* Well, well, her Either and I will speak to Grace, and 
insist on obedience — .^ Isabel looked quickly up — *■ Yes !' 
said her uncle, gravely, * I cannot leave it to you my dear, 
the case is too serious for Grace herself — ^not for us.* 

* You will tell no one else, uncle, for Grace's sake,' said 
Isabel, timidly, * certainly not !' replied he. 

And he fetched the father, told him, and together they had 
a talk with Grace, rather a talk at her, for there was no re- 
ciprocity in the conversation ; and considering the person 
at whom it was uttered, no crumb of good ensued, rather 
the contrary . — ^but the gentlemen did what they considered 
right, and who could blame them ! a child like Grace 
could expect nothing but downright orders from them. 
The effect was, however, to exasperate her against her sister, 
and deliver her up to her own obstinate ill-temper. 

Isabel also withdrew from the interview with her uncle 
and aunt, feeling extinguished under his superior sense, 
ashamed of her expedition, and one among many guilty ! 
Not much rewarded for her earnest desire to do right 

The Colonel and Major both desired silence on * this 
absurd nonsense,' adding, that the * old vagrant* would soon 
be caught, and all put a stop to. 

But the old vagrant was more slippery than they antici- 
pated. About eight that evening, the policeman sent to say, 
that her cottage was empty, and herself nowhere to be 
seen ; but that he would watch it all night, and if this were 

not successful, raise the hue and cry in the morning ! 

« « * ♦ « 

The inmates of Walpole Hall sank to sleep on that Mon- 
day night, some in trouble, some in peace, some in wonder- 
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ing anticipations of what might happen on the morrow. 
Gradually the light disappeared from the windows, the 
sounds from the staircases and passages, the last words and 
sleepy good nights from the various couches in the several 
rooms, and silence and darkness settled over all. Hot- 
spur had gone to sleep on the key with great satisfaction. 
Roger and Tom had settled with comfort into their tower 
chamber. They liked the novelty, and had fancied them- 
selves soldiers off guard, awaituig their turn to be awakened. 
The guests were at rest, the nurses and their numerous 
charges * all right,' even the old house-dog slumbered ! 

But one unhappy spirit was houseless on that night. 
Afraid to return to her cottage, after Hotspur's warning, 
she had concealed herself in a distant shed until the moon 
had risen sufficiently to give a little light. This was about 
two or three in the morning ; she had then stolen near the 
tower, partly with a secret hope that she might, after all, 
find the key hanging on its nail, partly because the spot 
had a fascination for her. 

The moon shone full on the front of the mansion as 
she paused to look around her, after a stealthy and fruitless 
search for the key. The night was brilliant ; but a hard 
frost had set in, and it was bitterly cold. Mother O'Neill 
had no heart for the beauty of the scene before her ; its 
tranquil purity could not touch her. She clenched her 
fist, and shook it, with a muttered curse, at the Hall and 
its sleepers, and then silently departed over the frozen 
snow, to seek a hiding-place from her pursuers. 



CHAPTER XV. 



SUSPICIONS MISDIRECTED. 




' We figure to ourselves 

The thing we like, and then we build it up, 
As chance will have it.' 

Philip von Artevelle, By Henry Taylor, 

^ABEL awoke in the morning, oppressed by a 
dull sense of something sad and painful, and 
the sense increased to anxiety as she lay on 
watching the daylight breaking on the house 
and over the old tower. 

But the view of this latter conveyed no alarm to her mind. 
She carelessly, almost imconsciously, watched the sunbeams 
as they stole along, just brightening its outer comer, and 
throwing the inner angle into deeper shade, without imagin- 
ing for a moment how nearly it was connected with the sub- 
ject uppermost in her thoughts. Her alarm was reviving; it 
had been ruthlessly stunned last night by*the blast of her 
uncle's scorn; now it revived to almost conviction, that its 
own view was the truest about Grace I Same secret existed : of 
this Grace's manner, and the mother's, both, and at different 
times, distinctiy made her certain, and that time was needed 
for its development (which evinced its reality), was also clear, 
by the repeated prayer of the mother to be * let alone.' But 
of what nature this secret could be, whom it could affect, or 
what effect Isabel perplexed herself in vain to discover. 
Grace had no grudge, but against Roger or Hotspur, or the 
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nurse ; but this respectable person's name, Isabel dismissed 
at once. Hotspur had injured her severely, and on the day 
that she was found with mother O'Neill, but Isabel could con- 
nect, no possible plot with his name, nor with Roger's, that 
it could be worth the woman's while to engage in : it could 
not be supposed she would work without a purpose. 

Turning from this imsatisfactory survey, Isabel pondered 
on her chances of helping her sister, by sympathy or watch- 
ing — and momnfuUy was she forced to account them no- 
thing 1 Grace was too angry by far to listen to her. 

Another individual lay pondering on that bright winter's 
morning, and to assist his meditations he took out a key 
from under his pillow, and lay roimd on his face to examine 
it at leisure. 

' A mighty deal of trouble you cost me, you did ! ' he 
soliloquized. * But you are well worth having ;' and he lay 
on, and contemplated his key and his triumph over the 
mother, with exceeding glee, because, do you not see, he 
could get in and she could not ; and (at so safe a distance 
from her), he did triumph hugely over his advantage. 

' Besides, I know of the purse,' thought he, * but then ! 
I ought to tell, to make use of that — ^no — no; she could 
tell back that I warned her ! Oh — ^no — ^no — I'll hold my 
tongue there. She'll say nothing, and she will try the 
tower for certain ; then she'll get away if she can 1 But,' 
he continued thinking, * but the pony is coming on Friday. 
I must help her in on Wednesday : it will be dreadful if 
it does come — oh, my I' exclaimed the boy, starting up at 
the bare idea. *Now, suppose Grace tells — ^and Isabel, 
what does she know 1 /know, I wish the old mother would 
eat the pony and herself too, that I do ! And suppose that 
any one finds out that I told — I think Grace saw me — I am 
sure I saw Grace — I wonder whether she went to tell the 
old mother that I had the key, or that the purse was 
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missed j she'd be shut up if any one thought that — just 
what she ought to be, and Isabel too, for these two days — 
then Grace would get into such a temper, she'd be safe to 
say nothing ! and perhaps they wouldn't believe Isabel V and 
thus concluding, Hotspur scrambled up to dress, securing his 
key, where no housemaid, scarcely a mouse, could find it. 

He descended to the breakfast-parlour, where the whole 
family, guests and all, were assembled for prayers ; Isabel 
excepted, who was with her mother, and Grace, who was 
* nowhere.' Afterwards the elders of the party were settling 
down to breakfast, and the younger ones dispersing for 
their skates, etc., when the butler announced that the 
policeman wished to speak to Colonel Walpole, who, with 
Major M*Ivor, immediately left the room, whilst Mrs Wal- 
pole remained, absently poiuing out cups of steaming tea, one 
after another, in silence. Soon she also was summoned ; and 
then the deserted guests gathered in the windows, specu- 
lating busily as to the facts and present state of the case. 

Hotspur had dawdled. The coming information was too 
interesting for him to leave the room in ignorance. And 
now a word from him, betraying superior knowledge, caused 
the guests to swarm round him. 

* It is quite true that the purse is lost ? and fiiU of money?' 
'Quite! Grace — .' 

* Had to carry it, I hear — ^and dropped it?' 
Hotspur answered dubiously : * Yes, she dropped it I 

suppose — .^ 

* Why — ^you don't imagine she lost it on purpose !' 

* I don't know,' said he, for the fear had flashed through 
his mind whether this purse, with his money — ^his six 
pounds, might not be enough for the woman, and whether 
she might not be too ready to go for good, leaving the 
pony for him. So that he answered at random, for he 
scarcely heard the question. 
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* The elder daughter went after it, I heard ? ' 

* Yes,' chimed in another ; * that I know, and against 
orders, for the Major said as much yesterday over his 
cigar : of course one can't speak to the Colonel, he looks 
so annoyed whenever the subject is mentioned — ^but I 
don't believe Miss Isabel is by any means free from blame.' 

* Indeed ! why, how can she be concerned in it ? ' 

*I don't know. But she had no business at that 
cottage, and she had charge of the purse, and I am sure 
the Major blames her for its loss. Of course I can't know 
anything, but both Colonel and Mrs Walpole are grave out 
of all reason for the loss of the money. Rumour says 
mother O'Neill has been warned off. I myself saw Miss 
M*Ivor and her sister come in outrageously late last night 
— after the purse was known to be lost, and the warrant 
sent ; — steal in by the back way — privately.' 

* I should make her pay for the loss,' cried a listener. 

* So should I — she has money — I understand ? ' 

* Very little until she is of age. But I should insist on 
re-payment. Such a bad example for the younger ones, 
for of course that child Grace can know nothing better, if 
her sister leads — such a nice-looking girl too ! ' 

* Ah ! but a deep one. I noticed her flush last night 
when the policeman's message came in. My maid had 
been talking to me about it before. But here they come — 
I wonder what news ! Good news. Major?' 

* Confound those girls,' cried the Major. ' Purse gone, 
mother gone ! Well, nothing else could be expected. Of 
course she was wide awake enough to take warning. It 
was too bad of Isabel,' he muttered under his mustaches. 

* Dear ! dear !' began somebody, *how sad.' But a deter- 
minately cheerful summons from the Colonel to get to break- 
fast, and waste no more time from their shooting, shut up the 
subject, and caused both wife and guests to obey with speed. 
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What made the Colonel so shy of the subject ? He was 
becoming seriously uneasy at the escape of this woman. 
It was of course most natural that she should hide ; but he 
had long imagined that the place had some special attrac- 
tion for her, and he half began to fear that the secret was 
not so absurdly insignificant as he at first thought The 
policemen were inclined to believe that she was still lurking 
about the precincts of the Hall ; and rumour said that she 
had been seen again near the house, after the warrant had 
been issued. A second examination of Grace had failed, 
as before — utterly. And why should she refiise to answer if 
there was nothing to conceal ? Perhaps also the mother 
awakened in him a modicum of the superstitious dread 
with which she oppressed his dependents. It was suffi- 
ciently annoying altogether. 

In the midst of all this in came Isabel for her mother's 
second cup of tea, which was always considered fresher and 
better when fetched firom the breakfast-room. 

She advanced to the breakfast-table without observing 
the dead silence that her entrance had caused, amongst the 
guests, because of their suspicions \ with the Walpoles and 
her father, because she recalled the subject uppermost in 
their thoughts. She did observe it now, as she stood by 
her aunt, waiting for the cup to be refilled, and blushed in 
consequence, simply because everybody was watching her. 

* Mother O'Neill cannot be found, Isabel,' said her 
aunt, very gravely. 

* No, aunt ; — I am very sorry !' she was going to add; but 
these thoughts crossed in her mind, * perhaps this may save 
Grace ; ' * but then papa will lose his money !' This, and 
the consciousness of many eyes upon her, oppressed her, 
so that she did not finish her sentence. Her uncle's eyes 
were keenly fixed on her ; he was trying to discover whether 
her alarm was reawakened, but as she did not imderstand 
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this, her flush deepened painfully, and she hurried off as 
soon as her errand was done. 

The party were dispersing slowly from the breakfast- 
room, when the Colonel was overheard saying to his wife, 
* She ought to be under surveillance, Jane, I think ; at least 
till the mother is caught' 

* I quite agree with you,' replied Mrs Walpole, * certainly 
she ought' 

They were speaking of Grace, but the guests under- 
stood it of Isabel. * Incarcerated for a while, and quite 
right too ! I should make her pay,' remarked the folks to 
each other. * Of course she will remain in till something 
turns up, for the sake of example,' observed another speaker. 

Hotspur had sat most cautiously pettifogging up in the 
window comer, and he now emerged and proceeded after 
his affairs, having heard all, and comprehending that Isabel 
was at least in disfavour. As far as Grace was concerned, 
he had the greatest confidence in her powers of silence, but 
he was very glad Isabel was being put aside also. He stole 
a glance at the tower as he passed on to his skating, but he 
could see no signs of care or watching there; no appearance 
whatever that any one was thinking of it Nor had any 
person inquired for the key. He began to hope again that 
matters were improving. 

The guests, on their parts, were quite prepared for Mrs 
Walpole's announcement, that Isabel would take care of 
her mother the greater part of the day, to leave herself free 
for them, and thought the lady very clever to arrange it so 
quietly. In reality Grace was aheady under a sort of honour- 
able arrest, which she resented extremely. 

As for Isabel herself, not realising all this suspicion, 
she was calculating how far she could possibly repay her 
father a part of his loss. She was the inheritor of her aunt's 
small fortune; but as the speaker in the breakfast-room had 
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stated, only a small allowance came to her now ; and out 
of this, of course, she provided her own dresses, and equally 
of course, she was at the end of her quarter, and of all 
ready money, with no more to come until about the second 
or third week in January. And when she examined her 
little store, one small half sovereign was all she could 
muster, but a sorry substitute for L.11. She felt extremely 
grieved for her father ; she well knew how much the loss was 
likely to annoy and inconvenience him, and she could not 
help him for a fortnight, and then only by about half. She 
took out the note-book of her schemes for the coming 
quarter, and scored a steady pencil mark through all that 
could possibly be discarded ; she wrapped up the pretty slip- 
pers that she was working for her mother, mournfully enough, 
but a few more skeins were needed for their completion, and 
she would have no money to buy them ; and still, the sad- 
dest thought of all was, that her father would be cramped 
all through this Christmas season, and she could not help 
him. The saddest thought, all but that of Grace; and yet 
this dull weight Isabel was obliged to throw off as far as she 
could ; it was so impossible to do anything to help her. 

Yet poor naughty sulky little Grace ! If she could only 
have got at her sister without seeing her, or told her. by 
saying nothing (always supposing that Isabel would not 
tell again), Isabel would probably have known all. Grace 
would have been so glad if she had known — ^but to tell her, 
or any one, or open her lips to speak, with or without com- 
pulsion ! No, assuredly not ; especially when all her tell- 
ings would be for the benefit of the elders. 

The gentlemen went out for their shooting as early as 
they could get away ; but Mrs Walpole sent for Isabel from 
her mother's room to her own. 

* Isabel,' she said, directly they were alone; 'Is it of 
the slightest use your seeing your sister, do you think?' 
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* I fear not of the least, aunt I But I will try, if you 
wish it I don't like that secret, aunt' 

' Nor — do — I. Nor I fancy does your uncle, though 
he says nothing. Yet I cannot imagine what possible ob- 
ject the mother can have, unless it be to get this money ; 
and this it cannot be, because Grace's carrying the purse 
was the purest accident yesterday ?' 

* Indeed it was. Roger was to have carried it, and I had 
charge of it I ought to have put it away perhaps. I wish I had. ' 

' But you expected Roger to fetch it ? ' 

* Yes I did, and I was busy with mamma.' 

* But Isabel, what made you suspect that secret ? ' 

* Grace's manner. She was in an agony of distress at 
first about the purse.' 

' But this shows the loss to have been unintentional' 

* Yes ; and so I most fully believe it to have been. But 
the moment I began to question her, she guiltily avoided 
all mention of the shrubbery walk or the mother ; and the 
more I asked the more impenetrable she became. And yet 
she would not tell me a direct falsehood, when I asked point 
blank if a secret did exist Aunt Walpole, I never have caught 
her in the smallest untruth,' said poor Isabel, beseechingly. 

* No, I believe not ; she would not condescend to it ; 
she is not a girl to lie. But — ^bother her ! I can't help it, 
Isabel,' cried aunt Walpole. * Then the woman.* 

* Answered in the wildest manner — ^wide of the mark 
at first — then refused to satisfy me about the purse, on the 
plea that I would not believe her if she told the truth. 
She undoubtedly has it 1 ' 

* And means to keep it,' observed her aunt 

* And then at last,' continued Isabel, ' threatened all I 
told you, if I set the Justices on her, as she called it ; and at 
1 ast begged earnestly for time. This is what I think most of 

M 
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* Doubtless the mother is aiming at something, but 
whether anything to signify I cannot telL With herself fled, 
and Grace * under care,' I should think no great harm can 
happen. She always hung about the cliffs behind here, and 
has seemed fascinated by the place ; but she cannot possibly 
harm us, especially with only Grace for her coadjutor, that I 
can see. I think we may, indeed we must, wait patiently. 
But I am very sorry for yornr father. If you should discover 
anything, Isabel, of course I need not say, come to us at 
once — ^and if you should find speaking to Grace possible, I 
would try it — I scarcely think it is — ^but I am sure she likes 
sympathy if she can get it, unsought and unaccepted as it were !' 

* But what an "if !" aimt Walpole; you see I neither sleep 
withher, nor meet her naturally — I mustmake an opportunity.' 

* Yes — ^yes, I know V and Mrs Walpole departed. 
Isabel returned to her mother's room, glad of its rest, 

and of the blissful ignorance of its occupant Until the 
purse was found or lost beyond recovery, Mrs M*Ivor was 
not to be told j so the tranquil atmosphere of that pretty 
room could be enjoyed with no fretting, jarring remarks, 
to disturb its serenity; and thoroughly restful Isabel found it. 
Poor little Grace ! what a pity it was that she had 
exiled herself from it and all other soothing influences. 
She was * under nurse's care,' and so to remain until all 
was explained. Two or three times, notwithstanding her 
hopelessness, Isabel sought the nursery, and dismissed 
nurse on some pretext, and sat on, playing with baby, and 
trying to attract her sister. It was of no avail ! Grace 
would have given anything, but given up her temper, to 
speak. And poor Isabel returned to her mother again 
and again, more sad and out of heart each time : and so 
these two girls, though so strongly attracted to each other, 
were held asunder by as perverse an imp of mischief as 
ever meddled in human affairs, and muddled them. 
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* Young knight whatever, that dost armes professe, 
And through long labours huntest after fame, 
Beware of fraud, beware of ficklenesse, 
In choice, and chaunge, of thy deare-loved dame ; 
Least thou of her believe too lightly blame. 
And rash misweening doe thy hart remove : 
For unto knight there is no greater shame. 

Than lightnesse and inconstancie in love. 

* « # # * 

Fairy Queen, 

UT another member of the family was by no 
means disposed to take matters so patientiy. 
Billy had been in the breakfast-room all the 
time. He had lingered to catch a sleepy fly 
in the window pane, instead of running after his com- 
panions, and Billy had heard all, and Billy was astonished 
■ and furious by turns. 

The idea of Isabel being blamed by all those big 
strangers, who could know no more of her than the' 
man in the moon, who could not guess how good she 
was ! — the idea of her being punished ; for he supposed 
'under surveillance,' and 'incarcerated' meant that, though 
what they really did mean, he did not know — ^and obliged 

to pay that large sum. He had heard too, a whisper last 
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night, though from whom and when he could not remember, 
that Isabel and Grace had warned oflf mother O'Neill — 
well, supposing they had, what then — ^he had been nearly 
as bad (as bad as Isabel ! what a misapplication of words). 
Of course he hated the old woman ; he was bound as a 
* Walpolite ' to do so. But still he had cherished a warm 
comer of respect for her in his heart, ever since she had 
dared his nurse in that courageous manner ; and when he 
heard yesterday that the police were after her, he had all 
the will to run and tell her to get out of the way. 

Of course he could not have done so ; but if Isabel had 
thought it right, then it would somehow have been right, 
so Billy judged ; — all the same, he didn't believe she had 
been at alL 

And now he had seen her waiting for the cup, flushing 
and shrinking so painftilly — as Isabel confessed to herself 
so foolishly — and all those people looking at her, whilst 
he knew what they were thinking of. He drew back 
in wrath into his window comer, and would watch no 
longer. Then he had overheard about surveillance and 
incarceration, and — ^it was more than Billy could bear, and 
he marched indignandy off into the school-room to ascertain 
the sense of those words. He was not comforted by find- 
ing it in his dictionary. 

Soon after, meeting his sister, he stopped her with the 
question, uttered in a low awed tone, *How much is it, Issy?* 

* What, dear ? ' she replied, in so troubled a voice. 

*I mean,' said Billy, more boldly, *how much money is it?* 

* Eleven pounds, I fear, dear. It is a large sum for 
poor papa to lose I And I cannot repay him for a whole 

fortnight,' she added, almost to herself. 

And Billy would have asked more questions, had she 
not looked so unhappy. 

So he only put up his face for a kiss, which his sister 
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gave him, tenderly enough, and it comforted her ; and then 
ran off to his cousins Clara and Amy. 

His tale petrified these two girls with horror. Their 
idol Isabel to be in disgrace. They could not, would not 
believe it But when Billy assured them that it was true, 
and that she was * under surveillance,' whatever precisely 
that might mean ; at anyrate in a jolly row, and to be * in- 
carcerated,' — ^and Billy made an awful mouthful of this 
word, because he had quite carried away its meaning out of 
the dictionary — for he did not know how long ! until the 
old woman was caught, or if that was never, until she could 
pay the terrific sum of eleven pounds, which she said her- 
self would be a whole fortnight Billy stopped to take 

breath ; and Amy and Clara began eagerly to consider how 
they could help her, breaking off, however, every now and 
again, with exclamations of distress and unbelief. 

One mode of relief would be catching mother O'Neill. 
Billy was quite prepared to try ; but with some hesitation he 
confessed, that he was not quite sure Isabel would be glad if 
they did. The girls wondered at this. But all three loyally 
dismissed every shadow of doubt upon the fair fame of their 
beloved friend, and set themselves to consider the second 
chance. Could they help her to pay ! what could they give ? 

Billy had half-a-crown ; they had better take it at once, 
he thought, though he was certain he should not spend it 

Clara and Amy had each something in the Post Office 
Savings Bank. Seventeen shillings or a pound. Amy thought 
hers amounted to. Clara had no certainty about her 
money, but she was sure it was not more than Am/s. She 
thought it was about the same. This would come to nearly 
L. 2. Perhaps Tom would help, but he had just bought a bat, 
and they thought that he never kept very much anywhere. 
Billy would go and speak to Roger and Tom, who were 
both on the ice sliding, and perhaps they could tell him 
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*Bct if Isabfc 25 iDcsroexaxed — Amy, what does that 
mesn. resZy and tnily?* asked poor Htde Clara, with 
wicely-opened eyes. 

' Shut up in ;»ison. really/ replied Amy dolefully. * But 
you know it can't be /aj/. Oh dear ! Claia, it is all wrong. 
I am sure it is^' 

^Shall we go and see if Grace can hdp uSw She may 
know, and if she hears this, perhaps she may telL Isabel 
can't be naughty, that's certain.' 

But not a bit c^ it Both girls hurried off and found 
Grace, and assailed her on both sides, with a stormy tale, 
and stormy questioning. She would not beheve the one ; 
she refused all reply to the other ; and they left her disap- 
pointed and impatient 

Master Billy, in the mean time, made the best of his way 
to the pond. He found the sliders and skaters as busy as 
ever. Hotspur skating, Roger with him ; but Tom was at 
some distance. 

* Roger I I want to speak to you directly, please.* 

* What do you want then ? make haste. Hotspur and 
I can't wait* 

* I don't want Hotspur,' whispered Billy, * I want you.' 
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A hint overheard which made Hotspur hang about the 
pair to listen further. 

* Have you any money, Roger, you can give me? Amy and 
I and Clara can make up nearly two pounds to free Isabel, 
though I only give half-a-crown,' added the honest little 
fellow, *for Isabel. She has to pay eleven whole pounds; 
and is to be shut up (Bill/s translation of incarcerated) till 
she can get the money ! all about that purse, you know.' 

* That Grace lost,' interposed Hotspur. 

* That you were to have carried,' added Billy. 

* I am glad I have no younger brother ! ' remarked 
Hotspur, as he skated away in a circle. 

* How dare you, Billy ! speak as if it was my fault ! I 
never made Grace lose that purse. Grace is always getting 
us into scrapes. I have no money. Go and ask Grace. 
It is very annoying being pestered so ! ' 

* Very I I should think,' observed Hotspur, skating past 
again. 

* But, Roger ! think of poor Isabel. She looked so 
ashamed and sad when she came in for mamma's tea ; and 
now she must stay up, with all those people here too !* 

* What in the world has Isabel to do with it ? she must 
have been interfering again, in spite of all I said. And 
now she'll make us all pay ! It serves her right to do it her- 
self. My father said nothing about it yesterday at all.' 

' But won't you help a bit ? not a bit, Roger ? * 

* Come Roger ! ' yelled Hotspur, as he skated by again. 

* Oh, I hate him,' muttered Billy. * Roger 1 do think 
about Isabel — ^what are we to do ? ' 

* Let her alone. Don't you interfere too, as she has. 
Let her alone.* 

«0h — Roger — !' exclaimed his little brother, 'Isabel 
would never leave us alone in a mess.' 

' Well, well, leave it to your elders then,' retorted Roger, 
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becoming very uneasy, 'you can do nothing. I will see 
about it by-and-bye.' 

* I shan't wait,* said Billy, turning sorrowfully away. 

* Is he going to beg of the public I' sneered Hotspur, in 
another circling. 

* No ! I say, Billy I remember not one word of this to 
anybody but me ! Do you hear now ? ' 

* Yes — ^but I shan't mind,' replied Billy the Bold. 

* Then I'll make you,' cried Roger, springing after him. 
But Billy was off and out of sight before Roger had 

divested himself of his skates. 

What was Billy to do next ? He was perplexed, but he 
thought at last, that he had better set his wits to work, to 
gather information about getting the money. He remem- 
bered that the lodge-keeper's book had once returned with 
his sister's. And it struck him that she might know. He 
started off to ask. And she could tell him all about it 
But he learnt, with great distress, that it would take him 
three days to get the money. It was very sad to think of 
shutting Isabel up for so long ! The woman told him that 
he must get some proper forms to be signed, and that he 
would save one day's post if he went to town for them at once. 

Billy therefore surveyed himself from head to foot, and 
decided that he was tidy enough to run on at once. To be 
sure he had no gloves, which mamma liked him to wear in 
the town, but he thrust both hands into the very depths of 
his pocket, and determined not to take them out again 
under any provocation, until he got to the Post Office. The 
lodge-woman said : * Bless his little heart, he looked very 
nice indeed I ' But Billy did not like being called a little 
hearty and ran very ungraciously off. He walked some- 
times, sometimes ran, sometimes danced, and hopped over 
the frozen mud heaps by the road side ; sometimes he 
stopped to strike his heel into the ice on the pond ; but he 
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made very good travelling altogether, and reached town 
with his hands safely concealed, though how often they had 
come out, he could not have told. He repaired to the 
Post Office, and obtained the required information, with 
the notices. He was grieved to find that the money could 
not be had until Thursday morning, but that would do for the 
Twelfth Cake party. And surely no one would keep Isabel 
in on Wednesday, if all that money was coming on Thursday. 
So Billy started for home. He arrived in perfect safety, 
and instantiy sought his cousins, who had been anxiously 
watching for him. They highly applauded his spirited ex- 
ertions j but the sight of the notices half frightened them. 
They put their heads together over them, consulting and 
wondering all three. At last they decided on asking Mrs 
Thirsweirs advice. She had money in, they knew, and 
moreover she had once put in theirs for them. She listen- 
ed to their tale with the keenest s)rmpathy. 

* Bless my soul,' she exclaimed. * that sweet young lady ! 
Miss M*Ivor, to punish her ! whatever can they all be think- 
ing of, and for eleven pounds ! Now look here Master 
Billy, when youVe got all this, you've only two pounds. 
Now I've got a deal more, and I say, I'll draw mine out 
too, if Miss M'lvor will accept of it, and then, you know, 
she'll be free at once.' 

Billy only replied by smothering nurse with kisses. 

* Bless the boy ! yes. Master Billy, there, there, there !' 
kissing him, * that'll do ! I shan't be fit to be seen.' 

* What are you looking so grave for Amy ?' exclaimed 
the boy, * when I am so happy. Aint you pleased too ?' 

*I am afraid,' said poor Amy, 'that Isabel will never 
take it I am sure she won't take it from you, nurse. It is 
such a large sum.' 

* Now, Miss Amy ! if Miss Mlvor does not like to ac- 
cept it, which she'd be most welcome to, for she's a dear 
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young lady, she can borrow it, and repay me as she can. 
It is all savings, Miss, so I am in no hurry for it I guess, 
I understand what its all about — ^ 

* She must come down, she must come down,' cried 
Billy. * Yes, nurse, yes, she must come down. You are a 
very jolly old brick of a nurse, she must come down.' 

* It is very good indeed of you, nurse,' said Amy. * I 
hope we may pay you again soon,* but she felt very doubt- 
ful how far their plan was desirable. 

However, the eagerness of her cousins was not to be 
withstood ; and Amy consented to draw up a paper to 
Major M'lvor, which was to be signed by the three, pro- 
mising to pay the money on Friday morning, and petition- 
ing that Isabel might be released and forgiven at once. 
This the three children signed, and waited anxiously for 
the afternoon to present it 

At length the darkness began to set in, and the wel- 
come shots of the sportsmen were heard annoimcing their 
return. Billy flew to the yard, where they were assembled, 
and seizing upon his father, and dragging him aside, he 
thrust this important document into his hand, and stood 
dancing before him in hopeful anticipation of a kind answer. 

He was wofuUy disappointed. 

* What's this ? ' growled the Major. * " We will pay the 
whole eleven pounds by Fri day — ^please do forgive Isabel, 
and let her out now !" — what's all this about ! Let her out! 
who ? Isabel — ^what the deuce do you mean ? How are 
you going to get all this money ?' 

*We have some, and nurse lends us the rest,' said 
trembling Billy. 

'Nurse lends! Billy!' exclaimed the Major. *Now 
Billy remember, I'll have nothing of this sort — Isabel ought 
to have known better, and you may tell her so ! It's worry 
enough to have lost the money without all this. I take 
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nurse's money indeed I go away Billy ! — Here, take this 
precious paper,' and the Major thrust it into his breast. 

Poor Billy ! His heart was nigh unto bursting. He did 
not offer to touch the paper, but he wandered disconsolately 
on until out of sight \ and then he burst into tears ; poor 
little boy. 

But big Howard's father passed close to him. 

* Hullo ! little chap \ Billy ! my boy ; why, what's the 
matter with you ? ' 

And his tone was so kind, that Billy was encouraged to 
tell his tale of woe, and show his paper. 

Mr Howard looked very, very grave as he read it ; and 
he stood afterwards for a minute or two considering, before 
he repUed. 

It seemed an age to the boy. At length Mr Howard 
asked, if it was all the children's own money ; and he looked 
graver than ever when he heard whose it was. 

* You can offer it to Miss M'lvor,' he observed. * Per- 
haps your father might— if she will allow it ! ' 

* Will you ask him ? ' asked the boy eagerly. 

* I scarcely know — does Miss M'lvor wish it ! I should 
almost think she will prefer remaining upstairs.' 

This view of the case had never struck Billy as possible : 
* Why ! why ? ' he asked. 

' I should think she will never take nurse's money.' 

* But nurse wished it — she asked it.' 

* Yes — ,' replied Mr Howard, dubiously. 

* Why should Isabel mind, Mr Howard ? ' 

* Mind ! what do you mean ? ' 

* Will she be vexed ? can she be vexed ? ' 

' Vexed ! I can't tell ! I fear it is a bad business,' ex- 
claimed the puzzled gentleman, * a very bad business.' 

* No, it is not — at least not Isabel,' exclaimed Billy, for- 
getting everything else in his eagerness. * Isabel is a dear. 
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dear, dear girl — and she is very unhappy ; and it is a shame !' 
and Billy burst into a roar of angry grief. 

*Whaf s a shame?' Mr Howard asked; though strange to 
say, he did not seem affronted by Billy's fierceness. Billy 
vouchsafed no reply, if he even heard his question, and Mr 
Howard exclaimed : * I fear Miss M*Ivor has acted very 
wrongly ! ' 

* She has not ! she can't ! ' roared Billy, kicking him 
away violently. * She can't ! she can't' 

He was not to be appeased. So Mr Howard walked 
thoughtfully away. Now it struck him as so true, that ex- 
clamation : she can't, she can't ! that by the time he had 
reached the door, he turned back to the yard to look for 
the little lad ; but Billy had carried himself and his griefs 
into the warmth of the woodhouse, and was there sobbing 
his heart out. Mr Howard was very sorry, and seating 
himself close to him, succeeded in drawing out all his eager 
proceedings, during the day, for his sister's defence. 

*Well,' said the gentleman kindly, *I think all this 
earnest kindness deserves reward. I dare say if you ask 
your father again, he will let you fi*ee Isabel.' 

* Will you ask him ? ' exclaimed Billy again. 

' I ! well — yes — ^give me the paper ! It is very awkward,' 
thought Mr Howard. But as clearly as the glimmer of a dis- 
tant lamp would allow, he wrote under the children's name : 
* Excuse the liberty, my dear Major — ^but listen, if you can, 
tb your gallant little son, yours, with apology, W. C. Howard' 

Billy's thanks were few, but hearty; and he proceeded, 
rather timidly, to execute his commission. But his stout 
little heart returned to him, as he remembered Isabel 
ashamed upstairs. So walking boldly up to his father, he 
put the paper into his hands, saying : * Mr Howard said 
perhaps you would, papa ! ' 

The Major read it again : the sentence at the bottom 
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twice : * Hang his impertinence !' he muttered ; * Isabel 
ought never to have allowed it. But let her come down ? 
yes, — of course ; what should stop her ! ' 

*But you won't scold her papa?' said Billy, checking 
his joy, * because thafs worse than staying away.' 

* Be off, sir !' exclaimed his father, with that look that 
the children dreaded. 

* Yes, papa — ^but this !' said Billy boldly, ' you worit 
scold her, because that's worse than anything.' 

And the boy stood before his father with such full deter- 
mination to shelter his sister, that the Major gave way, and 
consented to vent upon Isabel none of his annoyance, at 
this strange ill-arranged supply of his needs, for so he read 
the children's request And Billy bolted, like a shot from a 
bow, straight up to his cousins : * Its all right, she may 
come down ! But I thought I never should.' 

' Oh ! we are so glad ! we were afraid you would not, 
when you were so long coming back. Now we must tell 
her ; who shall tell her ? you ? or you ? or you ?' 

* No ; let us all three go — and nurse, you ought to 
come too.' 

* No, indeed, it would be taking a great liberty,' replied 
nurse, who was rejoicing in the children's success. * No, in- 
deed, I would not. But you had better go at once, or she 
will be too late for dinner.' 

The children took the hint, and hurried away. 

They sent a message in by Mrs M*Ivor's maid, that 
Isabel was wanted directly, that very minute ; and Isabel 
came at their call 

She looked worn and sad ; and there were dark lines 
under her eyes, which betokened weeping. 

But the two young children, full of hope, that now they 
would drive away all her sorrow, dragged her into the dress- 
ing-room, and pushing her into a chair, lit the candle with vehe- 
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ment eagerness, and spread the paper before her. Amy fol- 
lowed more thoughtfully, and stood a little behind her cousin. 

Isabel read the paper through twice — puzzled, and 
puzzled — ^and burst into tears. It was a revelation to her ; 
and filled her cup overfull ! 

The dismay of Clara and Billy was tremendous. 

* Aint you glad ! are you sorry ?' they exclaimed, their 
own eyes filling firom sympathy. 

* Yes, dears, yes, most thankfiil for your kindness,' mur- 
mured Isabel, as soon as she could speak. * It is most 
good and kind of you ; but how did you get the money ? 
and ought I to take it? How could you get so much 
money ! It is very kind indeed.' 

* And are we not very glad, and is it not all right ?' in- 
quired Billy. 

* Tell me how you got the money. I am taking it from 
you, dear Billy, and that is not all right !' said his sister, 
pressing him to her fondly. 

' As if I did not like it, Isabel ! anything for you.' 
' And nurse said she was so glad too,' said Clara, 

* Nurse ! — ^is any of it hers ?' 

* Yes — a lot — but we are to pay back as we can — it is 
only lent, her's. But she would have given it — only she 
thought you had rather not* 

Amy saw by her cousin's quivering lip and heightened 
colour, how this informatian was affecting her. So, remind- 
ing the others that Isabel would be late for dinner, she got 
them to run away much comforted by their sister's tender 
thanks, but a little puzzled to find that she was unhappy still. 

Amy was leaving the room, when Isabel called her back. 
* Amy !' she said, *what am I to do ! what does it all mean ? 
It was very good of them — but, I cannot understand it at all.' 

* I don't quite know,' replied Amy, * we all got very eager. 
And it was not until I heard how it was all to be done, that I 
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began to puzzle about it. But you must have been helped, 
Isabel. You could not pay all that yourself. And we were 
very glad to help you/ she exclaimed, throwing her arms round 
her cousin's neck. * Isabel, dear Isabel, indeed we were.' 

* You are too kind, most kind; for it was my doing partly, 
that has lost that purse. And Amy, you are paying it all.' 

' No,' said Amy hesitating, and yet continuing with true 
delicacy. ' Nurse's will be returned. You will have to 
pay her back ; only you can have it now.' 

* True, true, oh, thank you, yes I But your's, my darling, 
and Clara's ? ' 

And how would we like it better spent, Isabel ? ' was 
the hearty reply. 

* And am I to go downstairs to-night !' 

*And face all those people,' said Amy, stroking her 
cousin's blushing face, whilst her own eyes filled with 
tears. * I knew that it would be hard work ; but Billy and 
Clara could not bear to have you up here, and I did not 
like to vex them by saying anything.' 

* But, Amy dear, I am not in disgrace that I know of ! I 
did not know that I was ,' she added, as poor Amy's tell- 
tale face betrayed her fears, though she vehemently exclaimed, 

* And never ought to be, I am sure, Isabel, if everybody 

knew everything. But Billy said .' And with much 

fondling and much sorrow. Amy repeated her little cousin's 
troubled tale. And though Isabel felt sure that the in- 
carceration concerned Grace, and that her aunt, at least, 
did not suspect her, still, to confirm its truth with all the 
guests, she remembered the glances round the breakfast- 
table, which had oppressed her so heavily, and now read 
Mr Howard's signature to the paper. 

* Oh, Amy !' she exclaimed, hiding her face on her kind 
little cousin's shoulder, * I never was ashamed like this before !' 

* And ought not to be now, I am certain,' repeated 
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Amy. * But, perhaps, if, as I fancy, Isabel, it is you in- 
stead of Grace, you will save her from a great deal. Blame 
will only pain you, but it does her so much harm. And 
the truth must be known some day.' 

* I may, perhaps, shelter her by being patient ; at any 
rate, I can't help myself,' said Isabel, sadly. * I will dress 
and come down. Amy.' 

* Oh ! by-the-bye, it is better though,' cried Amy, sud- 
denly recollecting herself. * Mamma said we were all to 
have our tea in the school-room, and not come down to 
dinner ; we were to come down afterwards.' 

* That is better,' said Isabel. * Well, I will dress ; and 
I will come and speak to nurse when you are at tea.' 

* We shall be in the school-room, but nurse will be in 
the nursery. You can come there .' 

* Very well ; I will come.* 

And Amy left Isabel to dress. The poor girl's colour 
changed so fast. Oh, those dear children ! if they had 
only never told her, or let her remain upstairs. But they 
could not understand, and they should not know. 

She repaired as soon as she was ready to the nursery, 
and there, with much graciousness, though with much shy- 
ness and pain, she gave nurse thanks for her timely help. 
Nurse acquitted herself equally well ; she knew what her 
young mistress must be feeling, and sympathized with her 
sincerely. At the same time, it was so perfectly true that 
she was glad to help her, that she could say so with an 
honest warmth that touched Isabel much. Nurse's trust 
in her was entire. She thought, too, that she had guessed 
the cause of her silence, because she could not believe but 
that a word from the elder sister would at once lay the 
blame, where it must be due, on Miss Grace.' 

Then Isabel summoned all her courage for the expedi- 
tion into the drawing-room. 
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She found all the young people assembled in the inner 
drawing-room, excepting, of course, Grace. Nor could 
she be unaware of the curious gaze the strangers bent upon 
her. Hotspur had kept up Roger's irritation so effectually 
against his sister (hoping himself that the L. 1 1 might not be 
forthcoming), that the boy suffered his manner to be harsh 
and unkind towards her, when she most needed his support. 

But Amy had, with a great effort, announced her 
cousin's probable appearance downstairs, and declaring 
her own entire assurance of her goodness, she had earnestly 
begged that no allusion to anything likely to annoy her 
might be made. Hotspur began to sneer, and Billy to 
defend, but big Howard interfered, and with a few manly, 
spirited, supported Amy, and shamed Isabel's detractors, 
for, of course, the gossip had spread considerably. He 
could not, of course, judge, he said, knowing nothing of 
the facts ; but if ever appearance was a proof of goodness, 
he thought Miss M*Ivor was beyond blame. 

This was just before Isabel entered. And there were not 
manyof the young group who watched h er approach, who could 
not have echoed his words, or who did not rise to greet her 
warmly. When the elders came from the dining-room, several 
of the ladies repaired to the children's drawing-room to speak 
to her, as much, it is to be feared, from curiosity as kindness. 

And, unfortunately, the three elders chiefly concerned 
gave colour, by their manners, to the suspicions afloat. The 
Major was annoyed, very much annoyed; he was not allowed 
to speak about it either, and so he showed it. The Colonel 
and his wife were perplexed, and therefore grave. They were 
not by any means unkind to Isabel, but they knew no reason 
for especial attention to her, and therefore showed none. 

* Dear me ! as cold as a stone to her. Didn't you ob- 
serve ? There can be no doubt now. How very sad V 
was a pretty general remark. 

N 




CHAPTER XVII. 



TRACKED. 



* Say, shall my little bark attendant sail. 
Pursue the triumph, and partake the gale.' 

Pope's * Essay on Man,' Epistle 4. 




OTSPUR had engaged to meet the mother about 
eight o'clock. And as the time approached, 
he stole away from the house. 

He was in capital spirits. He considered 
himself quite a fine fellow, for the manner in which he had 
been sowing mischief among his companions, and he ex- 
pected to reap a full harvest of praise. He forgot to make 
allowance for the chilling effect of two nights and a day in 
the frosty air, with the prospect of another to come, nor for 
the painful conviction of being a hunted person. He 
encountered mother O'Neill shortly after he had crossed 
the ground between the house and the tower, and he met 
her with a low salutation of triumph. 

* Well, mother O'Neill I 'scaped the pursuers yet ? 
We'll carry the day and the tower too. I have managed 
for you capitally, ca-pi-tally ! Now, I'll just tell you :— 
first place, 'twas I sent Grace on that errand, which gave 

you the purse, that was no bad job ; second place, I see 

198 
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Roger snarling with her again. He and she had another 
set-to, which drove her furious, and then I got the key. 
I — ^got — the — ^key I a very good job indeed ; because you 
could not get it, mother O'Neill I Then when Isabel 
came from your house, and told her father that you had 
the purse, as you have, you know, mother, I warned you 
in time to be off, otherwise you would have been in choky 
now, and the tower, and all that, nowhere. This is a lot 
of your work done, mother?' 

' The devil's work, you mean, young master ;' growled 
the woman. 

* Now ! the devil's work or not ; 'tis yours all the same, 
and you ought to be thankful to me for — ^.' 

'Where's the key?' 

* In there, safe,' replied Hotspur, nodding towards the 
house. 

* Haven't you brought it ?' 

' No ! ' replied the boy, rather exultingly. 

* Then the pony goes up to your father's this evening ! 
or stay, he had better come here ; your people are out !' 
exclaimed the woman, angrily. 

* Now, why, mother ? I'll bring the key to-morrow. I 
had to slip off as I could, when they all came out from 
dinner, I could not have got the key in time.' 

* I'll send up the pony.' 

* Now, why ? Nonsense, I'll not fail you to-morrow, 
where am I to meet you ?' 

* I'll send up the pony — ^you get me that key !' 

* Mother, you're foolish !' exclaimed Hotspur. * I'll 
come with the key to-morrow, and I'll not fail you.* 

'You are a bad, untrustworthy boy,' returned she. 
* I'll trust you no further than I can see you — ^not one step 
— you get me the key, or I'll send the pony.' 

* And if you send the pony, I'll tell of the purse, and 
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also that we are to meet to-morrow night ; so there ! we 
are quits, I think.' 

'You won't fail, then?' she said, after a moment's 
pause, for she felt the force of his words. 

* No ; by eight to-morrow night, with the dog and the 
dress. But how shall I manage about the dog ?' 

* Send for him ! there's to be a rat hunt, isn't there ?' 

* Yes, but not yet' 

'And you can't get him I and haven't got anything 
ready, I suppose?' 

' I — I — you are a day too soon, mother O'Neill.* 

* You are safe to be many days too late,' returned she. 
A slight rustling in the bushes startled both at this 

moment ; so, merely murmuring, * Be ready,' she moved 
rapidly and noiselessly away. Hotspur followed her ex- 
ample, though in a different direction ; but he was much 
crest-fallen, for he had gained none of the eclat he expected. 
He returned to the drawing-room, the delicious warmth 
of which was very comfortable after the cold outside. He 
had forgotten how blue his cheeks would probably be, and 
was bothered by more than one exclamation about them, 
from the juveniles. 

* Hotspur has been moon-gazing,' said one ; * look at 
him. How cold he is !' 

'Or counting the stars; — ^are they all out, Hotspur? 
where can you have been ?' 

' I have been seeing about my dog,' replied the boy, 
hurriedly. ' I have thinking it's a pity not to get him for 
the rat hunt, Tom.' 

' Bob Dacres will bring plenty, and he's not very fond 
of other dogs joining; but, I daresay, yours may if you care 
about it. But what could you do about it to-night ?' 

* William Luxton, you know, is an old boy of ours. 
He could get him.' 
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' He is going with my father to-morrow, with the ponies 
and grub for the early luncheon, — ^when did you ask him 
to get your dog?' 

* In the morning, if any time ; or, I can get it myself 
to-morrow after breakfast' 

* That will be best, I think,' replied Tom ; * unless I 
can arrange anything with Luxton. I'll ask my father — .' 

* No, no r exclaimed Hotspur, hastily ; * pray don't. 
I'll get the dog to-morrow somehow.' 

'To-morrow or Thursday. The hunt is not till 
Friday.' 

* Very well, very well ; I'll manage it.' 

* How uncivil you are for a host, Tom,* remarked 
Roger, reproachfully. * You seem to grudge both the man 
and the dog I Hotspur, you and I will walk over to- 
morrow morning.' 

Tom threw down his cards decidedly, looking very hot. 

* Uncivil I ' he exclaimed ; * I'll go and ask my father ! 
he objects to strange dogs about, not I — .' 

' Don't, pray don't ; pray don't I' cried Hotspur, who 
had suddenly recollected the last adventure of his dog in 
that house; and who was, moreover, in a mortal stew, 
lest his multiplied deceits should be discovered. * Roger, 
I wish you would be quiet I' 

* Well, I like to see boys civil,' replied Roger. 

Tom walked oflf. Hotspur tried to follow him, but he 
was too far gone. Colonel Walpole was playing whist. 
The boy approached his father, and waited by his side for 
a minute or two. But finding that he could not interrupt 
him, he passed on and left the room. 

* Oh, he has gone to seek Luxton,' groaned Hotspur to 
himself. * Bother Roger ; how I will bother him to-morrow 
night, if it is not all found out before I* 

And Tom found Luxton. 
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* Here, Luxton/ said he, ' you must go early after Hot- 
spur Montgomery's dog. You must mind you are not late/ 

* After what, sir ?' asked Luxton. 

* After Hotspuf s beastly little dog, — ^he has told you, 
has he not ?' 

* No, sir. Master Hotspur has not spoken to me at 
all, sir.' 

* No 1' repeated Tom, in surprise. * Are you sure, 
Luxton ? He said just now that he. had been out to see 
you. He came in so cold, he had certainly been out' 

'I have not been out of the house, sir; I have not 
seen him anywhere. But I heard he was out, sir — and,' 
Luxton hesitated, — ' and they think they've seen mother 
O'Neill's red cloak out there too. I don't know, and no 
one knows ; but we at Sir William's didn't used to trust 
Master Hotspur very much, sir I He's just come in, hasn't he? 
I reckon he'd more ttfdo with the warning that old woman 
than Miss M'lvor or Miss Grace either, sir !' muttered 
Luxton, as he prepared to pass through the passage door. 

Tom's suspicions returned in full force. He remem- 
bered the walking up the wrong road too 1 and he was 
too much occupied to answer Luxton's remark. At length 
he observed — 

M had better tell my father if any trace of the old 
woman has been found.' 

* 'Taint much good, sir, yet ; Jones will be sure to tell 
if he gets on the right track.' 

However, Tom returned to the drawing-room, and 
quietly reported the fact, or the suspicion of a fact rather, 
to his father ; and its effect was to cause a general pause 
of eager interest. 

Major M*Ivor jumped up, and ran out to see. The 
Colonel did not follow his example, thinking it best not to 
interfere with the scouts, who might be engaged in a silent 
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pursuit, and baulked by a sudden rush of assistants. But 
the news excited him, and he involuntarily glanced at his 
wife and niece. Most eyes followed in the latter direc- 
tion ; and, of course, suspecting, fancied that they saw 
fresh signs of guilt in the conscious troubled look which 
their own persistent gaze had called up, and which Isabel 
would have given the world to repress. 

The really guilty Hotspur escaped observation by all 
but Tom, who felt nearly sure of his being aware of the 
mother's presence, and quite sure of his duplicity. It 
struck him at once, how probable was Luxton's surmise, 
that the warning had been given by Hotspur; and he 
glanced at Isabel to see if he could ask her, whether Hot- 
spur could have overheard anything, when he observed 
her distresss, and the watch that many were keeping upon 
her. 

It may be doubted whether Billy could have felt more 
fiercely determined to defend her, than Tom did at that 
moment 1 But there was nothing to be done, and the 
whole occurrence passed away. The remembrance, how- 
ever, of it rested in the minds of many present, and con- 
firmed grievously the general opinion against Isabel. She 
was fiilly aware that such must be the case, and this again 
had its damaging effect in the shy conscious manner with 
which she returned the salutations of the few, who wished 
her good-night, and with which she seemed to avoid all 
intercourse with her uncle and aunt 

Tom caught Hotspur's arm with the grasp of an ag- 
grieved giant, as the latter was sneaking up to bed, and 
muttered in his ear, in a whisper as clear and low as it was 
disagreeable : 

* You never spoke one word to Luxton, you liar ; and 
you know all about mother O'Neill.' 

'How dare you?' growled Hotspur, shaking himself 
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loose ; but his tone faltered, and his eyes sank under 
Tom's indignant gaze. 

*I'll tell my father!' exclaimed Tom, as Hotspur 
wriggled away among the rest, and disappeared upstairs. 
But he could find no opportunity that night, before he and 
Roger repaired to their tower. 

* I tell you what it is,' said Tom, * that Hotspur is just 
as sneaking as a fox ; he's a thoroughly false fellow.' 

' I don't see what right you have to say anything of the 
sort,' replied Roger. 

*I am sure he knows where mother O'Neill is, and 
what she's about. I believe he went out to see her to- 
night, when he told me that lie about Luxton ; and I fully 
believe that he went to her house yesterday instead of 
Bob's ; and it's much more likely that he gave her warn- 
ing than that Isabel did, much more likely.' 

* Many people think that Isabel helped her off, and so 
lost all the money,* said Roger. 

* Isabel blushes up when her name is mentioned, as 
anybody would, suspected as she is. I say, Roger, what 
makes you so surly to Isabel ?' 

* 1 1 — I hardly knew that I was — she's always inter- 
fering I' 

* Well ; but you are as unpleasant as possible, and if s 
all that Hotspur. I am sure he is after something ; I only 
wish that I could find out what ? How did Isabel come 
down, after all ? I heard some one say that she was to 
stay upstairs.' 

* Oh, Billy has been bothering everybody about it ; I 
suppose he has managed it.' 

* What do you mean ? ' 

And Roger in reply described Billy's visit to the 
skaters ; and by dint of Tom's determined questioning, he 
told of his own churlishness and Hotspur's interference. 
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' I wish I'd been there/ cried Tom ; * Billy should not 
have begged in vain ! Plucky] fellow he is ! But I am 
sure Isabel is worth working for, if any one is ; I'll get out 
of him all he has done.' 

Roger's conscience was becoming more and more 
uneasy, and in consequence he got more and more cross. 
He succeeded at last in shutting Tom up, and getting into 
bed in silence, but he could not succeed in stilling his 
own uneasy feelings. It resulted, however, in his deter- 
mining that Hotspur was unfairly suspected, or rather, 
perhaps a very good fellow in spite of it, for he was not 
himself quite free from distrust; that Tom was cross, 
Isabel incomprehensible, Grace unbearable, and himself 
ill-used by them all. 

. The rustling in the bushes that had disturbed Hotspur 
and his companion, was probably caused by some wakeful 
beastie or other, stirring about in quest of a night's resting- 
place. But the alarm it occasioned was well founded. 
The tell-tale red cloak had been recognised, and its wearer 
tracked early in the evening ; and a glimmer of it in some 
uncertain light, whether of a lantern or otherwise, again 
caught attention as she parted from Hotspur. Stealthily 
she moved away; but not more so than others who 
followed. She became soon aware that her footsteps were 
dogged ; and checking at once her worry and annoyance 
against Hotspur, she turned her whole attention to effect- 
ing her escape. She was shut out of her own cottage ; 
the shrubbery walk was not safe for her, it was too well 
known as her retreat; these persons came between her 
and the roads in front of the Hall, whilst the whiteness of 
the ground rendered insecure the shelter of the bushes, on 
which she could rely when not chased. There remained 
no path open to her, but the one close under and past the 
house, the servants' rooms, and the great gates of the yard; 
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a path fraught with danger. Nevertheless, a moment's 
consideration determined her to pursue it If she were 
driven oflf the field of action, she might find it extremely 
difficult to return. She knew of no safe shelter for many 
a mile, and her poor limbs ached with fatigue and cold. 
She had not been without food, because she had carried 
her provisions with her, b)it she had had but little rest or 
sleep. She now passed rapidly behind a bush in firont of 
the windows, in the middle of a garden, and crouching 
down, she looked carefully round and round, for several 
minutes. It was a good central situation. This flower 
garden was pretty clear of bushes, or shrubs, or high 
flower-beds, and for several yards on every side she must 
have seen, if any one approached her retreat 

She waited until one quarter of an hour had struck by 
the clock ; then she arose, still under the shelter of her 
friendly bush, and turned her cloak, the grey lining out- 
side, for the first time in her life ; and trifling as the action 
was, it cost her a bitter pang. This effected, she crept 
along towards the comer under Mrs M 'Ivor's bed-room, 
so to reach the back of the house, and carefully concealing 
herself, she succeeded in passing it in safety. But here 
the worst danger began. She heard voices in every direc- 
tion, and footsteps here and there, and figures she could 
just distinguish. She dared not cross the drive, and it was 
equally unsafe to be lurking where she was. So she took 
the boldest course, and raising herself into a more erect pos- 
ture, still keeping as near the wall as she could, came where 
she could look into the yard. The voices without grew 
louder and louder, and her own alarm increasing, she 
hurried through the gates, and on and on, through the 
yard, into the very woodhouse, which that afternoon 
had sheltered Billy. 

This was kt least warm, dark, and secluded. 
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It was most unlikely that any one would seek for her so 
near the enemy's quarters, therefore she determined to 
conceal herself there. She climbed over the large store of 
wood, and came to a few bundles of old mouldy hay, 
pushed inside. There she stretched her weary limbs, and 
fearfully sought repose. 

But first she plotted for the morrow. It was puzzling 
to arrange how she should meet Hotspur, since this 
attempt had been so nearly discovered. But at length she 
determined to join the mummers at Walpole Hall, on the 
following evening. She had overheard, in one place and 
another, many of the arrangements made among the 
villagers ; and she knew so many would be present, that 
they would conceal her. All were to choose their own 
costume, no questions were to be asked, and no order was 
to be observed among them ; therefore she determined to 
be the ghost of the Lady Amy, and repeat, in that guise, 
some lines of an old ballad, she partly remembered, partly 
improvised. Thus she could get speech with Hotspur; 
thus she could tell him where to meet her. Afterwards 
she could meet him without much fear of detection, on 
that busy merry night, when the lights and the bustle in the 
Hall would throw the outer world into even darker shade 
than usual. So this matter arranged in her own mind, she 
fell asleep, intending to fetch her disguise as soon as it 
should be light enough, or as soon as the coast was clear. 

A purpose which she safely effecting without dis- 
covery ; she remained in some secure retreat during the 
whole of Wednesday, until the evening festivities began. 
Then she issued forth, and without being recognised, 
joined the motley crowd, who pressed on to atonish the 
inmates of the Hall with their fantastic masquerade. 

But we are anticipating. 
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THE APPKOACBINC FEAST. 

'Shafszj, and lem, aod dnewd, with pointed cars. 
And tail cropp'd short, half Inrcbo and half an. 
Hi* dog attends bim.' 

r|EDNESDAY was likely to be a day of the 
'jolliest' of bustles. Because there was /A^ 
party pushing its way in about five in the 
afternoon, driving every other occupation into 
s with its preparations, and squeezing the two meals 
into a dinner at half-past three. This again necessitated 
a vciy early start for the gentlemen's shootiDg party, and 
ft scrambling breakfast, plentiful and good, but to be 
snatched, when possible, by anybody and everybody. 

Hotspur took advantage of it to hurry Roger off. He 
feared, above all things, Tom and his tellings, and he de- 
termined to get out of his way. It was so many hours 
gained, if, after all, Tom told. 

So he bustled Roger off. The latter was by no means 
happy. He had rather succeeded in silencing Tom than 
in satisfying himself as to his companion's probity, and he 
regretted no little the quixotic politeness of the preceding 
evening, which had entailed this dog-fetching expedition 
upon him. 
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As for Hotspur himself, he was wondering what he 
should say if he was questioned He thought he must 
say that Isabel had sent him. It was an abominable, 
bouncing falsehood, but he was so involved already, that 
one more or less could not be thought of. And if he said 
that Grace did, which was so far true, that her business 
was concerned in his going, she was no shelter, whilst 
Isabel would be. Why Isabel was so silent, or what she 
knew, he could not conceive ; but he was convinced, no- 
thing about the tower, or she would have told ; of this he 
felt perfectly certain. 

The walk, therefore, was not a very lively one; and 
when at length they reached the house, Pincher was, for 
a considerable time, nowhere to be seen. At length he 
came trotting leisurely up the avenue. 

'Come, Pincher, come, come along sir, come ,* 

cried Hotspur, as Pincher paused at a prudent distance, 
considering. 

* Pincher ! Come, will you come ?' as Pincher very re- 
luctantly advanced, betraying a suspicious inclination to 
bolt. 

* We shall never get on, you know,* observed Roger, 
^ like this ; you'll have to carry him.* 

* He*s beastly heavy,* retorted Master Montgomery. 
* You rascal, come !* he exclaimed, roughly. 

'You must speak more gently, or the dog will bolt 
altogether. Here, poor dog ! here, poor Pincher !' 

* Oh, he can't bear strangers !* exclaimed Hotspur, re- 
membering the duty Pincher was to perform that night, 
and fearful lest any affection should spring up between him 
and his victim. * I'll call him. Here, Pincher, Pincher !* 

And as the tone was kind, Pincher's tail wagged more 
freely, and he began to follow the boys as they walked from 
the door. But his mind was evidently not quite made up, 
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and his tardiness provoking his master, he received a sharp 
kick, which quite decided him. He stuck his tail between 
his legs, and took hijnself fairly off. 

* Did you ever see anything so provoking T cried Hot- 
spur, as he ran after him. * I'll beat him when I get him.' 

* Then you won't get him to-night,' returned his com- 
panion, as he watched the dodging and chasing between 
the two. But the fun was irresistible, and he soon joined. 
After several minutes Pincher was caught, and deposited 
under Hotspur's arm to be carried, the alternative being 
to drag him with a short pocket-handkerchief the two or 
three miles to the Walpoles' house. 

Hotspur got horribly tired, but he would not give up 
his burden; he did not want the othei; boy to befriend 
Pincher, and he dared not let the unwilling animal go free. 

But his labour was lightened as they neared the Hall, 
for Bob Dacres and his tribe of canine followers emerged 
from a lane. Pincher was content to follow with so many 
of his own kith and kin surrounding him. 

* Why, Bob,* cried Hotspur, * I thought you were at 
Sincote Abbey hunting the rats !' 

*Aye! so es wor,' returned Bob, trying to lift his 
tattered remains of a hat. * But you zee, Measter Mont- 
gomery, the rats ull bide a while, and these ere gay dew- 
ings tew Walpole Hall wont. I'm a coming to the party 
to-night,' he added, addressing Roger triumphantly. * If I 
can mak myself dacent;' and he surveyed his beautiful 
garments from top to toe. 

'Better come as a mummer, I think,' said Roger, smiling. 

* Oh ! aye — zo I had ; and zo I wuU ; never geed it a 
thought ; that's an uncommon good thought tew ! one 
needn't be dacent vor a mummer. I zay,' he added, in a 
lower tone to Hotspur, 'Wot's all this about the old 
mother?' 
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Hotspur coloured violently. * I know nothing about 
her,* he exclaimed hurriedly; * how should I know, in- 
deed !' 

* Wol j I thought everybody must know up to Walpole 
HalL They zay, the perlice is after her, and she's a hiding 
zomewhere.* 

' My father's purse has been lost,' said Roger, who of 
course heard the question, and was disgusted by Hotspur's 
manner, * and she is suspected of knowing something 
about it/ 

* And she bolted before she could be caught ! We 
suppose some one warned her !' said Hotspur the 
cunning. 

'Aw; you do know zumat then after all,' observed 
Bob. * I thought yer must. Why do *em 'spect her, 
young master, do you know ?* added he, addressing Roger, 
for Hotspur was extinguished. 

^ Because she was in the shrubbery walk when the 
purse was lost,' returned the latter boy, avoiding instinc- 
tively all mention of his sister's name. 

* Aw,' — replied Bob, meditatively; "taint like the mother 
to steal like this. I reckoned her honest a bit. I be zorry. 
'Tis cruel whisht to be turned out o' doors zich nights as these.' 

No one spoke for a few moments. Then Bob turned 
suddenly upon Hotspur, though he asked in the most in- 
different tone possible, 

* What be thinking still about the Demon vor, young 
master?' 

Roger turned with great curiosity. What a question 
it was ! Who on earth could this Demon be ? and he ob- 
served signs of still greater confusion in Hotspur's face, 
who stammered fiercely out : * that he knew nothing about 
the Demon at all.* 

'Aw;' was Bob's dry remark. His inquiry was suffici- 
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ently answered ; and he paced on, piecing together the 
various bits of information he had got, and taking no 
further notice of the boys. A few steps further on, and 
they separated. 

* It is most annoying,' observed Hotspur ; * how every 
one suspects me of knowing about mother O'Neill' 

* Why, you do know,* replied his companion involun- 
tarily, for Tom*s doubts returned to his mind too forcibly 
to be rejected. 

' Halloa, I say ! where's Pincher?' cried Hotspur, sud- 
denly ; * he*s gone with those others now !* and he turned 
back to chase him. Roger followed more slowly. He 
not only thought Pincher a great plague, but he began to 
believe Hotspur a great cheat; and if so, he had been 
* pretty considerably' blinded. Besides, he was an honour- 
able boy himself, and the suspicions against his companion, 
which were rapidly assuming the aspect of facts in his 
mind, created there a strong disgust against him. 

However, Hotspur caught his dog, and returned. 
Pincher had been caught in a stormy quarrel with Tear'em, 
the two tumbling, snarling, and snapping over each other 
in the middle of the road, and Pincher was caught, and 
borne off by his master, before he was in the least aware of 
his approach. 

The weary walk was at length over, and Pincher shut 
up in some outhouse by his master, Roger contemptuously 
left both. 

And Hotspur, observing this, and owing him a grudge 
for it, joined the girls, who were making festons and wreaths 
in the banqueting-hall. 

Very busy, indeed, they all were weaving decorations 
for the servants* party. The hall was a large lofty room, 
with a raised part at its upper end, not the remains of 
an ancient dais, but a part set aside for spectators, when 
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the room itself was built for dancing. This opened at one 
end by large folding-doors, and, at the other, communi- 
cated with a billiard-room and the domestic offices. 

The devices for ornamenting this great room had only 
been commenced that morning, and the imperative task of 
all the present workers was to scramble to an end of those 
still imfinished, and to hang up those completed. 

Several were assisting in this task when Hotspur en- 
tered, and volunteered his services. Long wreaths already 
hung in festoons along the walls. One, the handsomest, 
was on the point of being raised behind the dais, on which 
a table of choice viands was being laid out for the * quality.* 
The rest of the tables were arranged in double rows up and 
down the centre, leaving a broad open space in the middle. 

Hotspur clambered eagerly up the step-ladder to assist 
in arranging the wreath, and looked down on the scene 
below. Little knots of workers were seated on the floor, 
half buried in the confusion of evergreens, firs, and holly, 
which they had dragged about themselves. They were 
twisting, tying, and adjusting their work, as if their lives 
depended on their despatch, whilst their feeders, groping 
about among the rubbish, were supplying them with little 
bunches, ready made for tying on. The servants, with long 
brooms, and much appearance of impatience, were sweeping 
together such heaps as were done with, whilst others were 
already spreading the tables, and bringing in the viands. 

Hotspur surveyed them all for a minute, then seizing 

the middle of the wreath, he attempted to sustain its 

weight, and ease the labour of those who were hanging up 

its ends. He held it steadily enough, till the ends were 

safe, and then stretched up to fix its centre securely on 

its nail. But, alack-a-day ! the best intentions will not 

always prosperous be. He over-reached himself, or the 

ladder slipped, or something happened — we cannot tell 
o 
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what — ^but the ladder lurched out behind with dangerous 
precipitation, and left him hanging on the wreath itself for 
about half a second. Then down he came, wreath and all, 
crashing to the floor, just as the fall of the ladder resounded 
through the room. Everybody started to their feet 

* Mercy on us !' exclaimed one or two. * He isn't 
killed; is he?' 

'A good thing that the table wasn't laid!' muttered 
the butler. 

Hotspur scrambled up. Fortunately he was^uninjured, 
nor was the mischief done to the work very material. A 
few minutes sufficed to repair it. But Hotspur made no 
further attempt to assist He covered his retreat by some 
excuse, and repaired to his room to wash his hands, and 
prepare for the early dinner. 

Suddenly he remembered that he had forgotten to pro- 
vide himself with any disguise for the night There, now ! 
should he play the ghost among the mummers, as well as 
in the tower ? Yes — no— he couldn't tell. If he did, what 
was he to wear? if he didn't, what was he to do or wear? 
He pondered over it spasmodically all the remainder of 
the afternoon, and reached the evening just as much un- 
provided and uncertain. A glorious boy he ! for carrying 
out a difficult scheme. No wonder that mother O'Neill, 
with her anxiety and decision, was as much worried by 
him as he was oppressed by her. 

Bob Dacres succeeded twice as well. 

* I say, you Kit,' he exclaimed, as he stood over his wife 
that afternoon. 

She was seated on a low stool, turning her gaily coloured 
rags out of the rag-bag. Worsted, cloth, cotton, calico, 
linen, came pouring out, of all colours and all degrees of 
raggedness and cleanliness. She was sorting them. 

' I zay r her husband exclaimed ' Thee must find out 
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zum'ut good out of all that I'm a' goin' to the party to- 
night; wonfee come tew?* 

Kit let the bag drop from her knees, and gazed at her 
husband, in blank, yet comic amazement. 

' Thee'd be a pretty figure, and I'd be a wusser !* she 
replied at length. 

Bob laughed merrily. * I'm a thinking o* being one of 
they Christmasers, they mummers,' he returned. 

* Oh ! ye'd best go as the rags of the old year, I'm a 
thinking !' 

*Zo I wol; — ^why, Kit, thee's got a brain a'ter all. 

Come and dress me up.' 

Kit surveyed him with great amusement 

' Thee ought to wear tew hats,' she began. * Three, if 

that one'U bear 'em up.' 

* Which 'twon't noways ; lew's a plenty.' 

* Stay ; I'll manage it' 

She seized his hat ; and stitching it somewhat together, 
she succeeded in rendering it strong enough to bear an 
assemblage of gloves, and other small garments stuck 
about it, with a fairly symmetrical result, considering the 
heterogeneous mass of which it was composed. 

His coat she adorned in a similar manner, introducing 
also a knotted stick into each pocket, on which she hung 
stockings, handkerchiefs, neckerchiefs, rags of all sorts, being 
garments ; old shirts over a fringed pair of trousers, reach- 
ing to stockings with torn legs, to socks with frayed tops, 
to boots with hang-down ankles, over tattered shoes ! 
Bob's attiring caused immense mirth to himself and Kitty ; 
and, when complete, with a blackened face, he was quite 
fit for any society of mummers. Kitty now demanded the 
cause of this sudden freak, and she was surprised to see 
Bob turn really grave. 

' Kitty r quoth he, laying his finger on the side of his 
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nose ; * Kitty, I know you'm safe. Now, when you meets 
mother O'Neill a* tramping to Tenderden farm, late, in the 
snow, with no zensible rayzin for it that anybody can 
give ; — ^when you find her a bargaining for a mad pony, as 
she couldn't do nawt wid, and can't pay for ; — ^when you'd 
a heard her zay, as she might be at this here party, with 
them as she hates, and who don't luv' her ; — when you vind 
that young measter Hotspur, who's there, is shyways after 
that pony; — and when you vind the poor old mother a 
field-boarder, 'cos a purse has a been lost ; and that there 
young measter does know, and don't know, and gets wery 
red when he's axed any questions ! I reckon you'd Uke to 
go and zee the toss-up of 't all^-eh ?' 

* And d'ye 'spect to see the toss-up to-night? I'd like 
to be going tew.' 

* Wol, be the mother of rags, as I'm the father ! Zure, 
now, any respect'ble fam'ly would wear out more than this 
'ere in one year. But I don't 'spect to zee the end o't, 
only the next act, zo tew zay.' 

* Well, I'll goa,' said Kitty. 

And erelong she was adorned as daintily as her hus- 
band. And this rare pair issued from their dwelling to 
join the motley group that were to assemble in due course 
at the village inn. 

* Oh, I say ! es must tak' the babby !' exclaimed Bob. 
' The babby ?* inquired his wife. 

* Aye, Tear'em ; he'll break his yeart vor morning.' 

* Nonsense,' cried she, ' wot ever shall us do wid 'en?' 
But it was of no use. Tear'em was carried off, with 

his queer master and mistress, to join in the revels at Wal- 
pole HalL 

A very different guest had just, about the same time, 
completed her delicate and pretty attire, and descended 
to join the party in the drawing-room. But with what 
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different feelings did the two Dacres and Isabel M'lvor 
anticipate the glories of the coming evening ! 

To them, pure merriment might be mingled with just 
enough curiosity to give it spice. With her anxiety on her 
sister's account must mix with keen mortificg.tion on her 
own. Few outsiders could imagine how little the father 
and mother of rag had cause to envy this well-bom, grace- 
ful girl. But (for that night) Bob and Kitty would scarcely 
have exchanged their rags for her troubles, however much 
they might have appreciated the generous motives which 
led her to endure them so patiently. 

She entered the drawing-room very unobtrusively, and 
joined the' young people. She had comparatively regained 
her confidence, for it was no longer a first meeting ; but 
she did not know that firesh and cruel suspicion had just 
been thrown upon her by Hotspur. 

Tom had carried out his threat at the first opportunity 
that he could secure, that, namely after dinner, just before 
the mummers came, and in consequence of his story. 
Colonel Walpole had sent for Hotspur to inquire further. 

The boy dared not deny, because he was not sure what 
Tom knew ; he dared not prevaricate before that alarming 
Colonel, so he perpetrated the wicked lie, that Isabel had 
sent him, what for he would not, might not tell ; and he 
fuddled his conscience somehow with the excuse, that what 
concerned the key concerned Grace, and what concerned 
Grace concerned Isabel, and would be accepted by her. 

The Colonel had no time for more inquiries, because the 
mummers were known to have left the village. He dis- 
credited the tale ; but still it recalled a transient and pain- 
ful doubt, raised by a slight occurrence at dinner, which must 
now be detailed before the mummers come, — the supicion 
that Isabel's intercourse with mother O'Neill did not com- 
mence two days previously, and was not at an end yet 




CHAPTER XIX. 

CHRISTMAS MUMMERS. 

* It was about Yule, when the wind blew co©I, 

And the round tables began, 
O ! there is come to our king's court 

Many a well-favour'd man.' 

OldBaUad. 

THE BALLAD OF THE LADY AMY. 

gf IGHTINGS still flashed amid the rain, 
And glared the pools among ; 
The distant thunder growled again ; 
The wind moaned loud and long. 

When breathless in the brake she stayed 

Her flight so swift and wild ; 
Paused dripping, shuddering, and dismayed. 

The Baron's only child. 

Say ! why beneath the copse she cowers ? 

Why bends her ear in fear ? 
Why starts she forth, to quit those bowers 

When echoes strike her ear. 

ai8 
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Of horse hoofs thundering o'er the moor ? 

Of her own name with curses sore ? 
But O 1 the thorny bush hath caught her, — 

And O 1 the sudden moon-gleam sought her ! 

They marked her form in triumph then, 

Their steeds reined by her side ; 
Two dark, hard, fierce, and steel-clad men 

Leaped down in wrath and pride. 

They'll kindly, sure ! that maiden greet ! 

That lady good and fair ! 
They'll bear her home to shelter meet, 

With tender love and care I 

* Father,' she cried, * forgive and spare,' 

She shrieked in wild alarm. 

* Oh, Father ! pity my despair.' 

Imploring, she clasped his arm. 

But pity knew no welcome there. 

In that stem, cruel breast ; 
He came not there his child to spare. 

Nor give her terrors rest. 

With steeled grasp her form he held \ — 
Then to his comrade cried, 

* Here, mount ! and take this rebel maid, 

111 fling thee up thy bride. 

' And-should she still reject thy will. 

The tower her rest shall be, 
Till want and woe make torture slow. 

And bend her will to thee.' 
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The storm had ceased its grief to mourn ; 

The moon shone calm, though faint ; 
But who can all the woe forlorn 

Of this poor captive paint ! 

They shut her close within the tower. 
And bade her watch till night, 

In scorn, they said, her lady's bower 
Should then receive its knight. 

She crouched, and listened, hour by hour. 
That night, next day, till night again ; 

When midnight darkened o'er the tower, 
Then misery turned her brain. 

She deems she hears the tread she fears. 
Of mailed steps ascending 1 

She dared not wait to meet the fate. 
In that closed room impending. 

Th* unbolted door she quickly clears. 
In dread flight upward tending. 

Her beating heart she hears, and hears 
Those mailed steps ascending. 

The parapet at once she nears, 
O'er the giddy turret bending. 

She hears no word, she only hears 
Those mailed steps ascending. 

In terror uncontrolled she springs 

Upon the turret wall ; 
Herself into the air she flings. 

The hard earth felt her fall. 
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And pain, and want, and dread, and grief, 

Will touch her now no more ! 
The hard stones gave that maid relief. 

Her troubled life is o'er ! 

Yet still a spirit haunts that tower, 

Through the dark hours of night \ 
And still within her dreary bower, 

Sleepers may long for light 

For ofttimes may be heard the sound 

Of mailed steps ascending ; 
And oft a spectre past will bound. 

In dread flight upward tending. 

* Bravo 1 beautiful ! considering the author, first rate !' 
exclaimed Colonel Walpole, that day at the dinner-table. 
* My dear wife, I did not know our village possessed such 
a genius, nor our tower such a story, if the truth be told. 
Read them mydear !' and he tossed the copy across to his wife.* 

*The Ballad of the Lady Amy : — Oh yes, I know her 
sad story, ' replied Mrs Walpole. ' Some people will tell 
you that they have seen her, and many more that their 
fathers and mothers have.' 

* Have you, mamma ? exclaimed a little voice close by, 
in a tone of anxious interest 

* I ! my dear, no. I don't believe in ghosts,' replied 
mamma. 

* Don't you ?' observed a lady at the table. 

It almost seems reasonable that the memory of a great 
crime should be thus perpetuated for generations.' 

* I doubt if any one was ever hindered from the com- 
mission of one, by dread of a future ghost appearing after 
his death,' observed Colonel Walpole drily. 
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* Ah ! now you are laughing at me, Colonel. But it 
seems just, that such unceasing horror should attend such 
wickedness/ 

* Just ! that this unhappy girl should be terrified out of 
senses and life, and then obliged for ever after to be " the 
spirit that must .bound, in dread flight upward tending," as 
the verses have it ! a most energetic ghost that, by the way, 
and more hardly treated than usual ! I think I could 
stand a solemn passing by — ^and an immediate vanishing — 
considering the mischievous fright I should put everybody 
in; — ^but to be condemned to bound for the benefit of 
my successive descendants — ^no ! I should fail to see the 
justice of this — no, I won't believe in ghosts/ 

* Now, Mrs Walpole, I appeal to you, don't you think 
there may be some truth in them Y 

' I rather agree with William, that it was hard to entail 
such an active future upon the Lady Amy by her cruel ill- 
treatment ! and about ghosts, I cannot telL We seem to 
dwell so near another world, and at the same time to be so 
entirely separated from it, in all ordinary circumstances, 
that it is hard to say, whether or not exceptions may be 
made for extraordinary occasions. I imagine the belief in 
ghosts does serve to clothe excessive wickedness with pe- 
culiar horror. But we must remember,* she added, lower- 
ing her voice, so as not to be heard at the children's table, 
* that the tower is to be slept in to-night, and we may cause 
useless fright by talking about it' 

* Oh, nonsense,' exclaimed her husband. ' Here, child- 
ren, have you read these lines ? they purport to have been 
written by some one in the village, and I hear they are to 
be recited by the mummers this evening. Shall I read 
them aloud .now ?' 

No one replied for a moment — then a voice said, * I 
think nurse Thirswell has done so already; thank you uncle.' 
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* With her own comments and commendations, I sup- 
pose ! Does any one know the author ?' 

* No ; none of us,* was the general reply. 
*I never heard the stoiy before, did you?' 

* Yes r said Hotspur. * /have heard of it !' 

'Have you? who told you?' inquired the Colonel 
carelessly. 

Well ! who had ? why mother O'Neill chiefly, solely, 
as far as his startled memory could recollect. She had 
hinted at it, and he was at her bidding to personate the 
ghost ; but it did not suit him to claim acquaintance with 
her at all — ^what a stupid goose he had been to say any- 
thing ! But now to answer quickly — ^perhaps * Grace had 
told him' — but she was of no u^e to shelter him — he had 
arranged to use Isabel, so he said, that he had heard it 
from Isabel or Grace (in a low voice), and he believed it 
came from mother O'Neill !' 

Now what would Isabel do ? 

She looked up quickly, and was on the point of exclaim- 
ing that she had never heard the tale, when her eye caught 
Grace's, who had been dining downstairs on that day, at 
the same time that her ear caught the woman's name \ and 
she stopped suddenly, surprised and concerned. 

When her glance travelled on from .theirs to the elders' 
table, she encountered a stare of surprised displeasure from 
her uncle, and of curiosity and suspicion from so many 
others, as abashed and half terrified her. She would al- 
most rather have encountered a ghost, than this creeping 
coil of doubt and displeasure, which seemed to be winding 
round her. 

The Colonel turned away. 

Tom and Roger did not observe all this bye-play. If 
the truth must be told, they were ruminating on the ques- 
tion of ghosts, and their appearing ! 
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This copy of the ballad had appeared in the house 
during the morning, sent, no one knew by whom. And as 
it was considered part of the evening's entertainment, no 
one liked to inquire. Mrs Thirswell had read it aloud 
to the younger children in the school-room, in which Tom 
had been seated, and had accompanied the lecture with 
sundry superstitious tales, calculated to make an impres- 
sion on her hearers. Tom had given the ballad to Roger 
just before luncheon, and in a slight degree imparted to 
him his own uncomfortable feelings. However, they now 
gave themselves a good shake to get rid of their fancies, 
and Roger said it was all stuff and nonsense, and Tom, 
that he would lock the door. 

* Can you ?* asked Hotspur. ' Besides that would be of 
no use ; the ghost could get through the key hole.' 

*No! why should it?' inquired Big Howard, *the 
thing is always bounding up stairs, according to the bal- 
lad. It won't come near Roger and Tom under any cir- 
cumstances. All they can hear are the mailed steps ascend- 
ing. And they won't be afraid of them. I suppose !' 

* What becomes of them?' inquired Billy, in an awed tone. 
They follow the ghost,' replied Howard, in the same 

tone, * until it bounds over the parapet, then they cut a 
caper, and disappear . . . horrible, Billy ! is it not ?' 
he added, laughing. 

The joke was of use, as it dissipated the groundless 
terror of the two boys, and with a merry laugh all arose to 
inspect the hall, with its garlands and * gaiety,' as the 
children called it. 

Hotspur followed in high spirits. He had no doubt that 
mother O'Neill was the writer of the ballad, or at least that 
she had some hand in it. And he felt proud of his co- 
conspirator's talent She had produced just the impression 
she desired, without herself appearing. 
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' I could not have done it/ thought Hotspur to himself ; 
in which idea, probably, the reader, and all who knew him, 
would concur. 

We may pass on to the evening. By about five o'clock 
the dinners and teas were finished, and the company 
assembled in the front hall, and drawing-rooms. Word 
was given that the procession of mummers were approach- 
ing the house ; and, in consequence, all the guests from the 
drawing-room assembled in the dining-room, which was in 
darkness, to gaze out of its windows at the spectacle. More 
than a hundred people were outside, winding their way up 
the entrance, to the square in front. They were carrying 
numerous torches and lanterns, which threw a bright and 
ruddy glare upon themselves, and the extraordinary look- 
ing figures in their midst, as well as upon the front of the 
house, and the old grey tower, rendering the shadows darker 
and the aspect of the whole weird to a degree most im- 
pressive to the children. Nearer and nearer they ap- 
proached, talking busily, so that the hum of their voices 
mingled with their discordant musical instruments, added 
a medley of sounds as bizarre as their general appear- 
ance. 

Arrived in fi*ont of the house, the crowd opened, and 
the drums, fifes, etc., etc., ceasing their fanfan, old Father 
Christmas, surrounded by his various attendants, among 
which the * auld rags of the auld year,' were very conspicu- 
ous, advanced, with a stooping tottering gait to the Hall 
door. This was thrown open, and Colonel Walpole, sur- 
rounded by his guests and children, backed by his servants, 
and supported by his wife, came forward to greet him. 

* Well, good old Father,' exclaimed the Colonel's 
cherry voice, * So you are come again, with all your goodly 
family. We bid you a hearty welcome to the Hall, you 
and all our good friends, T hope no Christmas will ever 
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come without our doors being open to receive you, and 
you willing to enter.' 

* Hurrah ! Hurrah for the Colonel and his good lady, 
our Miss Jane!' exclaimed the people, *Miss Jane and 
her folks,. God bless them, were always kind, and the 
Colonel as good as the best of them. Come on boys.' 

'Stay !' exclaimed their leader, raising his long white 
staff. * I have been here for nigh upon fifty years, Christ- 
mas after Chrismas, and for many of them I've been the 
old Father himself ; and there aint none of you as can say, 
* God bless the Colonel,' heartier than I do ! but I'm not 
going to speechify. I've got two or three new folks to intro- 
duce to the master and mistress before we go in. Here 
be the father and mother of rags, the Gaffer and granny 
of all the old clothes of the year ; and there's another 
lady here too — ' continued old Father Christmas, looking 
round and hesitating — * but I don't see her, only she was to 
come, the spirit of the Lady Amy. I suppose she's late, 
and if so, your honour must excuse her — ' 

Colonel Walpole was about to reply, when a tall and most 
alarming figure rose, as if by magic, close to the old speaker, 

startling even him : * Ho ! be that you,' he ejaculated. 
But * answer came there none.' The figure bowed its 

head, and laying its pale finger on its pale lips, it motioned 

to enter the house. Father Christmas was restored to his 

self-possession instantly. He hastily placed himself in the 

post of leader, and accompanied by this formidable figure, 

and followed by the rest of the mummers, he entered the 

front hall. It need scarcely be said that no policeman nor 

servant had to clear the way ! 

After perambulating the hall, and so allowing time for 

the 'quality' to get seated in their posts of honour. 

Father Christmas again approached, and to the general 

roar of the *musickers,' as little Walpole called them. 
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mixed with the shouts of the assembled multitude, he 
drank, in a pint of ale, to the future happy New Year of 
the family. * A merry Christmas and a happy New Year,* 
resounded through the hall again and again. But no 
healths were drank at present This ceremony belonged 
to after supper time. 

Silence was now somewhat noisily summoned, that the 
ballad of the Lady Amy might be recited. The * ghost * 
again uprose in loftier proportions than ever. Indeed, 
some of the elder guests suspected the old trick of the 
carpet broom ; but whether true or not, no one attempted 
to discover. And the song began to a dismal accompani- 
ment, croaked forth by a flute or some instrument of the 
sort. As the interest of the tale increased, the voice grew 
wilder and more emphatic. And when the lines, descrip- 
tive of the last scene, were repeated, they were accompanied 
by a tattoo of a stick on the floor, or the real clank of a 
heavy nailed shoe, that sounded wonderously like the 
terrible noise that drove the Lady Amy to self-destruc- 
tion. 

The singer seemed to throw ' itself into the interest of 
the song, with more keenness and life, than from its cha- 
racter, it was at all licensed to show. But the audience 
were not critical. The effect on them was thrilling, and 
a dead silence fell, as the song came to its close. 

It was broken by Colonel Walpole, who, in the name 
of all present, thanked the singer, and invited it and its 
companions to the supper laid for them in the banqueting- 
hall beyond. Thither they all trooped, glad to shake off" 
the superstitious tremours with which all were more or less 
oppressed. And supper began in good earnest. But one 
couple remained outside. 

It was the rag pair, holding their dog. 

' Wol, wot be us to dew wid 'un, then ? ' inquired Kitty, 
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I tould ee not tew bring en. Its a zhame to bother our- 
selves wid babbies, whan we've got none.' 

* The beast is mazed,' retorted Bob. * How could I tell 
he'd be so ? I zim he's afeard of the ghost !' 

' Pish— 'el's daft ! ' said Kitty. 

* Now Kitty ! 'el's a rare beauty,' exclaimed Bob. ' Hush 
now, Tear'em, hush now, down, down, there's agooddog now.' 

* And be ye a gewing to stand hooshing of 'um all the 
rest of the evening ? ' inquired Kitty, * because that zupper 
looks good.' 

* Noa,' said Bob. ' Here, I'll tie 'un to this tree.* And 
he lowered the dog for the purpose ; but scarcely had he 
done so, when Tear'em flew off, with the most savage of 
snarls, after a figure stealing out of the house. It was the 
* ghost' of the Lady Amy. Kitty started back in some- 
thing very like terror, and seized her husband's arm. 

' I don't like it,' quoth she. 

But at the moment Tear'em received a blow from the 
ghost's stick, so indubitably real, that he rushed away with 
a yell of pain, and Bob, — recognised mother O'Neill ! 

' 'Tis the mother, Kitty,' said he. 

* Eh ! but 'er's alive, bean't her?' 

* Tut, Kitty woman, and zo's that ! I wonder now . . . 
but it was well us held Tear'em fast, I would not like to 
'ave geed 'er up.* 

* Noa ! no ; us'll gew back. Bob,' said Kitty, with a 
sigh of relief, * and never mind Tear'em, us cant catch en, 
and us '11 lose our zupper.' 

So Bob and Kitty returned : Bob questioning and 
wondering in his own mind, what it could all mean ; but 
he could not make it out. What clue could there be be- 
tween mother O'Neill in that mummer's dress, and mother 
O'Neill at Tenderden farm, bargaining for that crazy pony ? 
Yet some clue he was sure there was. And he returned 
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to his supper eager to discover it, and eager also to save 
mother O'Neill from being discovered. 

But with all his care the news spread before the feast 
was over, that she had been seen again, for others had 
recognised her ; and even that she had, with unpardonable 
effrontery, abused the Coloners hospitality as a mummer ! 
The wrath of the other mummers was great indeed, when 
they discovered who their tall companion was, whom they 
had imagined to be a bulky well known village girl. 

The Colonel's feelings on the subject may be conceived 
— ^they cannot be described. 

* Did she dare to speak to any one ?' he demanded of 
the butler, by whom this news reached him. 

* Not that we exactly saw, sir ; we did not see the 
ghost speak to any one, but then we never thought of 
watching it, we could not say that it did, sir !* 

* Speak out Gibbons, can't you ? * 

' I'm loth to speak, sir I because some fancy that it did 
sign to Miss Isabel, sir ; just before she went out, but we 
couldn't say for certain sir ! ' 

* No one imagines that Miss MTvor spoke to her ?* ex- 
claimed the lady next the Colonel 

The butler hesitated again : * Well ma'am ! when we 
began thinking — ^we thought she must have ! leastwise 
Miss M*Ivor was there at first — ^but she must have 
gone out just as the ghost did ; for I saw her com^ back 
directly afterwards. Some thought they saw her take the 
hint to follow that old gipsy, and even sign back — .' 

Which was pure imagination on the part of those who 
* began thinking.' 

But at this moment, the healths of the young M*Ivors 

was about to be proposed. Those of the family had been 

given. * The Colonel and Mrs Walpole,' — * Master Wal- 

pole at sea,' — 'Master Tom, Miss Amy, and the little 
p 
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Masters and Mistresses/ — Major and Mrs M*Ivor; our 

Miss Fanny, God bless her/ — ^and ! * the M*Ivor 

family was coming, when urged by an uncontrollable 
impulse, which he deeply regretted the next minute, the 
Colonel rose and stopped the proceedings. His tone was 
harsh, and his manner almost fierce, as he summoned 
his guests to clear the tables, and begin the games : * As 
it was getting late,' he said, but no one imagined this to be 
the reason. 

The whispered rumours against Isabel gained strength 
every minute, spreading and increasing most disastrously. 
Nurse Thirswell alone defended her in the kitchen depart- 
ment ; for now Luxton dared not. And even nurse could 
give no reason, because if she had guessed aright, Isabel 
would wish her to be silent. 

Then nurse was not popular, nor was mother O'Neill ; 
any person * forgathering* with her must, under the most 
favourable circumstances, have incurred much public dis- 
favour. James had known that Miss M*Ivor had kept away 
from the dining-room, long enough to allow the gentlemen 
to get out, when the loss of the purse was first discovered ! 
Another servant had seen her steal in late, the second time, 
on that evening, and, of course, the woman was gone, 
when she was asked for ! Another maid had seen agitation 
enough to belong to any amount of guilt; to which, of course, 
she chose to attribute it ! and so the poor girl's character 
fared badly among them all. It must be remembered that 
the mother was an object of superstitious terror to nearly 
all of them. 

* Look ! she's going away, how ashamed she does look ! 
and no wonder.' 

* Aye — ^and I've just heard James say that the Colonel 
has sent her oflf ! and he says that the Colonel has told 
her he will know all about it to-morrow, and she's to go to 
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her own room, and to bide there, if she is not locked in, 
till the Colonel has spoken to her — ^and she will be locked 
in for certain, if she don't obey now 1 so James says. It's 
a terrible bad business — I should think he*d send 'em all 
away for it !' 

Which had merely this foundation : that the Colonel 
had said aside to Isabel, * Surely, Isabel, it cannot be that 
you know where mother O'Neill is ?' — * Uncle Walpole I 
indeed not,' was the reply. 

Oh ! whither will not gossip run when it is once 
set off ! Isabel was simply going to her mother — and the 
Colonel was simply very provoked indeed, and worried. He 
could not doubt his niece's probity ; but he did exceedingly 
doubt his young guest Hotspur, and his younger niece 
Grace. Moreover, he was teased beyond expression, by 
the annoying, even alarming certainty, that something un- 
pleasant and mysterious was looming in the distance. 

Before long the rumours reached Grace. She was 
thunderstruck at hearing them. Isabel's repeated agitation 
and Billy's story returned to her recollection, and she 
bitterly regretted having refused both a hearing. Isabel 
suspected of losing the purse ! Isabel believed to have 
warned mother O'Neill off, when she could only have 
done so to shelter Grace herself I and ' all the same,' as 
Billy had previously concluded, Grace * was sure she had 
done nothing of the sort I ' Grace was hurrying off, when 
she was caught by Hotspur, who had observed her restless- 
ness, and guessed its cause. 

* Grace,* he whispered, ' where are you going ? you 
can't see Isabel. She'll be locked up if you attempt to go 
near her. She will indeed.' 

* Why ?' inquired Grace, fiercely. 

* Because your uncle has said so. He will inquire to- 
morrow.' 
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* I will go to him at once/ cried Grace. * At once,' 
she repeated, trying to force her way through the crowd. 

* It is of no use. He won't listen to-night. He has 
said so. Wait until to-morrow. You will only get Isabel 
into worse trouble. To-morrow you can tell all ; and she 
is now asleep, probably.' 

* I won't wait,' cried Grace. 

* Well, do your will ; but I thought you cared for IsabeL' 

* So I do,' exclaimed Grace, bursting into tears, in spite 
of herself. 

* Then wait — do wait. We will set it all right to-morrow. 
Hush Grace — ^we are watched.' 

' What do I care ?' cried she. * I vant to speak.' 
But Hotspur did care, and withdrew, watching her, 
however, anxiously, as she stood doubting. It ended at 
last in her running hastily up the stairs, upon which he 
moved away with an impatient gesture. 
She flew to her sister's room. 

* Isabel — Isabel ! let me come in.' 

But there being no response to her agonised whisper, 
directed at the key-hole, she cautiously opened the door, 
and was bitterly chilled by the coldness and darkness 
within. She crept to the bed, and having ascertained that 
Isabel was not asleep in it, nor in it at all, she crept 
away again, with all the bursting revelation of her trouble 
stoppered within her, by not finding Isabel to receive it, 
and with more mistrust and dislike of Hotspur than 
ever. 

She returned to the banqueting-hall. She could not 
stand the loneliness upstairs, and sought refuge in numbers 
from her own thoughts. She retired to a lonely window-seat. 
Before long she became aware of figures and whisperings 
outside; and after straining her eyes into the darkness, she 
distinctly perceived mother O'Neill and Hotspur talking 
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together at some little distance. A sudden light had ac- 
cidentally been cast upon them. 

They evidently objected to its glimmer, and withdrew. 
But the sight of them made her think ; she began to con- 
nect the ghost, and the tower, and the key ; and the more 
she thought, the more frightened she got The result of her 
cogitations was to carry her up into the chamber she shared 
with Amy, to the window-sill, looking towards the tower. 
For a long time she sat, inside the window curtains, intently 
watching it, nor did she stir, when Amy at last came to 
bed, excessively tired and sleepy. 

Amy got into bed without discovering her cousin, and 
fell fast asleep. A fate that befell poor Grace also in her 
nook. There she slumbered, as soundly for about two 
hours, as Amy did in her bed. 

Bob and Kitty had retired with the rest of the com- 
pany, and had withdrew to their cottage without finding 
Teafem. It was too late to look for him then, so both 
repaired to their beds. But Bob was too restless to re- 
main there long. 

* I cant abide here, Kitty ! It's no use my trying. I'm 
zartin zur zum dreadful mischief '11 happen to-night, if I 
doant go and see. 

* And what good do ye 'spect to do?' asked sleepy 
Kate, ' why cant ye lie still like a rayzonable body, and 
bide till morning ? ' 

* I can't then ! I maun go and zee. Good night to 'ee. 
Mind, yer let Tear'em in, if he come to the door.' 

* Aye, aye ! I wish ye'd bide where ye be !' 
' No— noa — I can't — ^good night' 

But it was past ten a long time before Bob left And 
past eleven, nearly twelve, when Grace was slumbering on 
her perch in her vain attempt to watch. 




CHAPTER XX. 

IN THE TOWER. 

* I wad gie a* my goud, my bairn, 

Sae wad I a' my fee, 
For ae blast o* the western wind, 
To blaw the reek frae thee.* 



Old Ballad. 




OTSPUR and mother O'Neill had withdrawn 
from the light, which disclosed their forms 
to Grace, into a place of impenetrable shade, 
to continue their conversation. Hotspur was 
annoying the mother excessively. She found him ready 
for nothing, but possessed of the key, and much disposed 
to dally with her, before giving it up. He had brought it 
with him; but he would not explicitly say so, and with all 
her cunning, she could not make him out. 

* You must provide nie some dress, mother,' he was 
saying. * How should I have been able to fit mySelf with 
one here, with no one to help me?* 

* A long shirt — can't forget a long shirt — ^you have one 
of your own, surely ?* 

* Not half long enough. It won't reach nearly to my 
knees. I had thought of one of the girls' night-gowns, but 

934 
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how was I to get them ; or a sheet, but I know no one 
here to get me that either.' 

* You had none on your bed, I suppose ?' was the im- 
patient reply. 

* Oh ! I can go and get one, so I can ! only I shall 
never get back again through all those people.' 

* Never, I should think — ^not you, at least. I tell you 
what, master, you must wear this dress,' pointing to her 
mummer's garment. * It's very long for you, but there is 
nothing else to be done. You said that you would be 
ready, but I might have known that you would not. I 
suppose you have not the key either ?' 

* Yes, yes, I have, all safe and sound. You may 
scold, mother, but you wouldn't have got that without 
me. I'll unlock the door in good time. When are we 
going to begin?' 

* Half-an-hour after the two boys are in bed, and the 
place quiet. You meet me-^ — .' 

* How are we to know ?' interrupted Hotspur. 

* When the candles are out, you gaby,* exclaimed the 
bothered mother. * Really, Master Hotspur .' 

* Well, well,' returned the boy, feeling intolerably small, 

* I will watch and come.' 

* You come, when all is quiet, to the old summer-hut 
yonder, and I will be there. Bring the key, and bring 
your dog .' 

* I suppose I can find him .' 

* Suppose !' panted mother O'Neill ; * give me the key, 
Master Hotspur, and I'll do it all. Where is your dog ? 
Go and fetch him at once, and we'll tie him up there now.' 

* Then he'll bark there, mother.' 

* Muzzle him ! my stars !' exclaimed mother O'Neill. 

* Go and fetch him.' • 

Hotspur did as he was bid. All his efforts at independ- 
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ence only resulted in keeping hold of the key, which, he 
rightly conceived, to be his only bond upon his accomplice. 
He brought the dog, with a cord, a remarkable piece of 
readiness on his part, and Pincher was safely fastened to 
the upright of the summer-house. Mother O'Neill had left 
her red cloak there, for which she intended to change her 
ghost's attire ; when, remembering that the latter garment 
might be useful to scare intruders, should any approach, 
she covered it instead with her cloak, and composed her- 
self in the warmest comer she could find. She did not 
sleep. She had been afraid of bringing much gin with 
her, lest sleep might overpower her. She had ^ little, a 
very little, almost required just then on account of the 
piercing cold — ^but that was all. 

Her thoughts were exciting her beyond measure, as 
she sat waiting. 

Another half night, and she might be free and gone. 
She clutched her stick tightly, as she realized it. And 
the purse would be returned, and Isabel M*Ivor excul- 
pated. Both would afford her real satisfaction. Isabel 
was the only person who had spoken kindly to her for 
many a long weary year, except Bob Dacres, but he could 
bear no comparison to that young lady. And it had 
given her deep pain to observe the girPs saddened shrink- 
ing expression that evening, and to know what sorrow she 
was causing her. The detention of the purse, too, was an 
additional burden upon her conscience, which she would 
gladly cast off, for the sake of her own self-respect, and 
Jem's esteem. 

Gradually the night drew on. The bitter cold was 
* eating' into her, though, except by a long shiver now 
and again, she scarcely noticed it. The hours were struck 
by the large^stable clock. It was nearly ten, and Hotspur 
had not come, nor had the motley procession of guests 
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yet emerged from the house. But very shortly after, she 
heard their drums, and fifes, and fiddles, and could see 
the glare of their torches, and their figures, as they came 
into view (for she was a little behind the tower), and then 
wound away out of sight and sound. At about the same 
time, a light appeared in the tower window, announcing 
that Roger and Tom were going to bed. Soon after. 
Hotspur appeared, or rather, could be heard in the sum- 
mer-house; for it was too dark to see. And the first 
words he uttered, were spoken in a tone of triumph and glee. 

* Mother I I've white-washed my face.* 

Mother started from her seat * Well you have done 
it !' she exclaimed. 

* Why ? I thought I had done very well.' 

* Oh, if you like it. No one else need mind.* 

* It is just a little hot ; but that will go off soon, you 
know.' 

'Where did you get it? is it strong?' she inquired, 
really feeling for his folly. 

* There was some in the kitchen for dipping the berries 
in. I stole in and found it I don't know about its 
strength ; what harm will it do ?' 

*None perhaps. But you will find out if it does. 
But put on this dress ; I should have been safer in it, but 
you must take it. Now, are you ready?' she added, after 
a pause of impatience. 

* No — I can't see — I can't — I can't get into it !' 

* Can't you feel?' 

* Yesv- no — I've got the neck upside down, I believe.' 
Mother O'Neill seized the garment, and pushed him 

into it, and then demanded, * Have you got the key?' 

* Yes,' he answered, * mind Pincher.' And the dog was 
untied, and they started. 

They had not advanced six steps when a furious bark- 
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ing arrested them. Out of the bushes there darted, and 
snarled a most wrathfully fierce little dog, who attacked 
them generally, and the mother in particular. Pincher 
was not to be outdone. He had shaken off Hotspur's 
flimsy muzzling, and began a defensive warfare, fully as 
noisy and alarming as the puppy Tear'em, who was the 
beast in the bushes. 

* Drat the dogs !' exclaimed mother O'Neill. * Let 
them go ! let them go ! we shall be found out to a certainty !' 

* What can I do without Pincher?' groaned Hotspur, 
in despair. 

' Let them go ! I say — at once. Go ! go !* she ex- 
claimed, as she drove the quarrelling animals away. * We 
must get in directly, or we shall be stopped. Once in, 
we can hide.' 

'But my dog? what shall I do without Pincher?' re- 
peated Hotspur. 

Mother O'Neill's only reply was to take him fiercely 
by the shoulder, and hurry him on towards the tower. 
But his long garment forbade too much hurry ; and his face 
was getting very hot indeed ; and the loss of his dog, and 
his trouble altogether were too much for him, and he be- 
gan to whimper. 

His companion ruthlessly pushed him along, with 
sounds so like muttered curses, that Hotspur's woe became 
fright ; and this so overcame him, that by the time he 
reached the tower door, he had no wits left wherewith to 
find the key. 

He began fumbling ; but the old woman soon cut him 
short. She dived fiercely into one pocket after another, 
and finding the key at last, she noiselessly unlocked the 
door, entered, shoving Hotspur in before her, and locking 
them both in, she deposited the key safely in her own 
pocket. She then proceeded to light the dark lantern 
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that she had brought with her, and throwing away her 
match, she turned upon the trembling boy a glance of con- 
tempt and triumph, not at all calculated to reassure him. 

* Now, you follow me, and do as I bid you,' she hoarsely 
whispered ; and it was the last notice she took of him. 

Hotspur had no choice but to obey. He had no dog, 
no key, no courage left He was encumbered in his long 
unmanageable dress, and his face was getting sadly burnt 
with the hot preparation he had daubed over it. But his 
companion heeded him not. She was within reach of the 
desire of years, and her excitement was intense. She had 
but to find the entrance to the vault, and her path was 
clear, and the treasure surely her own ! 

* Had but to find !' Alas, under all those plastered, 
white-washed, mended walls and floors, how could she do 
it ? but this had not struck her yet She felt round the 
lower chamber first, moving all the lumber cautiously, but 
rapidly from the walls. She could find no trace there ; 
but this did not surprise her. She remembered descend- 
ing many winding steps in the tower. So she stole up the 
stairs to the next storey, and the next, and the next ; turn- 
ing the contents of each into its centre, as noiselessly, but 
as rapidly, as she could, keeping Hotspur close to her side 
all the time. No trace could she find anywhere, but she 
did not expect it yet. She expected it in the upper loft. 
She became, however, more and more absorbed in her 
search, more and more excited, more and more fierce to- 
wards her victim, who in pain and terror, would have given 
his pony fifty times over to escape. 

But it was in vain to indulge in any hope or wish dis- 
tinct from her's. Up she went, past the boys' sleeping 
chamber, to the last loft, where she hoped and expected 
to find the entrance. With energy, increasing to agonised 
excitement, as her search still bore no fruit, she pulled aside 
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one box after another, till none remained in her way. She 
passed along the wall — ^probing it all over, but no trace 
could she find of an opening. She seized a rake, which 
she had brought from below, and attacked what plaster, 
and what woodwork there was. Down it all came under 
her ruthless blows, and the bare, scarred face of the wall 
appeared — still no trace ; she tapped along it, and listened 
— ^no. sound anywhere betrayed a hollow behind ! 

She paused ; and pressed one hand across her brow, as 
if to recall the circumstances of that dreadful exit If the 
walls upward were impenetrable, could she have entered 
near the floor ! A low skirting ran roimd the chamber ; 
she gazed at it in suspense and doubt, then inserting her 
rake, she tore it wildly down, then looked, and looked, — 
no trace — all was solid wall. 

With a low cry, her head sank on her breast, and 
clutching the useless board, she leant forward trembling 
violently. But she gave way only for a minute. She 
sprang up, and with a face of woe, rendered the more 
ghastly by the white-wash she had applied for her ghosfs 
attire, she recommenced her search, tearing down the 
plaster and woodwork in room afler room, and tapping, tap- 
ping the bare wall everywhere, dragging the hapless Hotspur 
after her, for he dared not propose to leave her, if it were 
to save his life. 

If not near the walls, it might be in the very centre of 
some floor ; and again she dragged aside the boxes, her 
violent exertions only stayed for that pause of recollection, 
that seemed to produce nothing. Down the tower and up 
again she passed, searching everywhere in vain. 

A third and fourth time she did so, till it seemed that 
her senses were giving way under her excitement And still 
Hotspur was her hurried and terrified attendant At length, 
as the clock struck twelve, its solemn notes recalled her for a 
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moment from her wildness, and made her pause in her 
ceaseless search. The boy's senses then became aware of 
a fresh danger— fire. 

He had smelt smoke in their last descent Then he 
was too much occupied to think about it ; but now, on again 
approaching the lower chamber, he could no longer be 
insensible to their approaching destruction. He tried to 
rouse his companion, but it was of no use. She could not 
receive an idea, other than the one that was driving her 
up and down the tower in that ruthless, miserable manner. 
Her strength was becoming less, but her will and determina- 
tion were as strong as ever. And down into the very 
smoke she went, until a sense of suffocation forced her up 
again. Still she continued testing the walls and floors of 
what rooms were free, as if her only chance of success de- 
pended upon her fierce and prolonged endeavour. It was 
awfiil to see her. She never paused in her search, except 
now and then to clasp her brow, and utter the same low 
cry that had before thrilled through Hotspur. Whilst on 
his part, terror at the fire and terror at his companion's be- 
havioiu:, were creating punishment enough for his ill-con- 
duct 

He was not, however, the only person thoroughly terri- 
fied by all this turmoil, for the woman's hunt had become 
at last by no means inaudible. And it required only a 
frightened imagination to suppose the rapid passing up and 
down stairs to be * those mailed steps ascending ;' nor the 
scrambling figure of Hotspur, as with his long white robe, 
and his lantern, he followed the hasty steps of his mistress, 
to be : — 

' The spectre that must boond 
In dread flight upward tending !* 

Eoger and Tom awoke at last by the noise, had peeped 
out, when they could bear the silence and darkness of 
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their own room no longer, and had caught sight of him, 
vanishing up the stairs. But not recognising their luckless 
companion in that weird figure, they shrank back scared, 
behind their door. 

They would have bolted it, but the bolt was rusty, and 
refused to move ; besides, they had a trembling conviction 
that bolts were useless against ghosts. They felt like 
travellers in a thunderstorm, afraid to move, lest they 
might attract the lightning ; they dared not scream, still less 
run out, so they sought the refuge of their bed, and cover- 
ing themselves up with the bed-clothes, remained there, 
listening, with ever increasing dread, to the ceaseless tramp 
going on in the passage. The smell of smoke luckily did 
not reach them to add to their terrors. 

But in the lower regions the smoke had burst into flame, 
and this fortunately became visible to Grace in her win- 
dow-seat, and shordy after to Bob Dacres. The latter having 
ascertained what it meant, and being on the high-road to 
the town, at once hurried on for the fire-engine, wisely 
rousing the neighbours as he went along. But Grace, 
whom the light of the flames awoke, had no sooner realised 
its import, than she rushed off to her sister's room. 

* Isabel, Isabel !' she exclaimed, * Roger and Tom will 
be burnt alive. The tower is on fire ? 

Isabel sprang out of bed, and seeing the state of things 
in a glance, hurried on her clothes. 

* Run to my uncle, Grace,' she cried. * I will go in by 
the conservatory door, and wake the boys. See, the flames 
do not seem to have reached it yet. But there is not an in- 
stant to be lost. He must get us out, outside. Run Grace !' 

* Oh, is it my fault ? Oh, Isabel ! ' 

*Run, sister run, we must not stop to think, go in- 
stantly !' 

And Isabel, wearing only her woollen clothes, and pro- 
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vided with a thick hooded wrap, ran hastily downstairs. 
She crossed the hall, passages and conservatory ; but she 
had reckoned wrongly, the flames had reached the door, 
at least their forked tongues were shooting up the stairs, 
endeavouring to find something to fasten upon, and it was 
most perilous to pass them. But Isabel never hesitated 
for a moment She paused, at the risk of her life, to close 
the door behind her, lest the fire should spread to the 
house, and then closely wrapped her head and all in her 
cloak, she charged through the gathering flames, which very 
soon indeed imited behind her into one broad conflagration, 
and hissed up the stairs to the second storey, cutting off* all 
access to the upper part of the tower. Isabel was nearly 
suffocated by the heat and smoke, but she did not stumble. 
She bore on het way bravely, until she reached her brother's 
room. Then exhausted she sank on his bed, only able to 
exclaim, * Open the window ! quick, and shut the door.* 

* Is, that you ?' exclaimed both boys, scrambling out at 
once, overjoyed at the deliverance her presence promised 
them. 

*What made you come,' they asked. * What can it all 
mean? is it the ghost !* 

* Open the window, and shut the door,' gasped Isabel. 
What is it, fire ! smoke,' exclaimed the boys, alive to a 

new terror. 

* Uncle is coming,' faltered their sister, sadly in want 
of the fresh air, * the window, the window.' 

And then the boys obeyed her. And as soon as the 
keen fresh air had revived her a little, they made her listen 
to the mysterious noises, which had just begun again over- 
head.' 

* Some one else is there,' she exclaimed. * I must go 
and see.' 

* Oh Isabel, you cannot ; it has been going on all 
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night, it is not the ghost ? we were so glad when you came, 
we saw a white figure, we did indeed.' 

* It must be some one, I must go and see, I am better 
now, indeed I can, I must,' and she threw on her wrap 
again, arid was gone before the boys could stop her. 

The smoke was thick enough, but she struggled on 
and hurried into the chamber, where that terrible fruitless 
search was being still carried on. Even she was most un- 
pleasantly startled at the scene ; a white figure erect, with 
a light, a stooping figure, whose face was so miserable, it 
might have belonged to a lost soul, were enough * to appal 
the stoutest heart' But Isabel's good sense came to her 
rescue, and the sight of the lantern told her, as by instinct, 
that none but human beings could carry it. 

She exclaimed, * What are you doing here ? the tower 
is on fire — quick to the boys' room, or to the leads.' 

Her voice released Hotspur from his spell. 

* Oh, Miss M*Ivor, Isabel ! I am Hotspur, may I 
go ?' 

* Yes, to the boys, I will come directly,* and she caught 
his lantern, and let him go. 

Away he flew with the speed of lightning, smoke or 
no smoke ; and quite forgetting his appearance, he sprang 
in upon Roger and Tom, who were only saved from dash- 
ing out of the door to certain destruction, by his being be- 
tween it and them. But his speech reassiured them. 
* Isabel is coming,' he cried. 

* Who are you ! Hotspur ! what are you about ?' ex- 
claimed the others, * What do you mean by frightening us 
like this ?' 

' You haven't been half so badly frightened as I have,' 
exclaimed he. * She's gone mad, stark, staring mad.' 

* Who ? Isabel?' cried the boys, in an agony. 

* No ; mother O'Neill.' 
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And Hotspur rapidly described the terrible night he 
had passed. 

Which was not at an end yet, as Tom observed, for 
how were they to get out, and where was Isabel. 

She returned as he spoke, looking as white-faced as 
Hotspur himself. 

*I can do nothing with her,' she said, mournfully. 
* She won't stop ; all her hope is in the leads ; she may go 
to them at last. Oh, Hotspur, this is dreadful ! what is 
the meaning of it all ?' 

Hotspur could scarcely tell her ; but there was no time 
for talk. The fire was gaining upon them, and by this 
time help appeared outside; at least, voices were heard 
calling out that people had gone for ladders, but could 
nothing be done before ? Could they not tie the sheets 
together, and scramble down so ? No ; the sheets were 
not nearly long enough. But Isabel had snatched up a 
ball of twine she had passed by in the conservatory, and 
by the help of this, a rope was safely raised to the window, 
and securely fastened. One by one, the cowardly Hotspur 
first, the boys slipped down by it Both Roger and Tom 
tried to persuade Isabel to precede them, but it was of no 
use. There was a hard, stem expression in her face, that 
they had never seen before, which obliged them to obey. 
Moreover, there was no time in which to parley. The 
flames were rising to a room, whose window was under 
theirs, and if they delayed, probably they might be alto- 
gether stopped. 

The boys had safely reached the ground, and all looked 
up for Isabel to follow, when, to the horror of all, she had 
disappeared. In vain they shouted and called frantically to 
her; in vain one man began to climb the rope. The 
threatened flames burst out, caught and divided it, and 
began, by its means, to climb to the chamber the boys had 
Q 
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left. The distress of all below may be conceived. Grace, 
and her father, the Walpoles, the servants, the guests, 
many of the late revellers were gathered together to watch ; 
and nothing could be done. No human being could get 
up inside, and the ladders, sent for, were not come. Many 
ran to hurry their bearers, the rest watched in helpless 
distress for the end of this tragedy. 

After a short interval, which seemed endless to all be- 
low, Isabel appeared on the leads, in company with an- 
other figure, who was at once recognised as mother O'Neill; 
and some of the villagers, at the same moment, declared 
that the ladders were close at hand. A shout, a deafening 
shout, rent the air. It struck upon mother O'Neiirs dulled 
senses, and awoke them to a perception of her position. 
She was seen from below to free herself from Isabel's grasp, 
to spring upon the parapet There she poised herself for 
an instant, and held aloft something, shaking it in the air. 
Then flinging it downwards as far as she could, as if re- 
nouncing it, she either tottered, or flung herself off, shriek- 
ing the miserable words, * Lost — for naught,* and reached 
the ground with a fearful crash, just as the ladder was 
planted to rescue both. 

Isabel appeared to stagger to the parapet, and she 
leant over it in a manner that caused a sudden cry to be 
raised to the man ascending : 

* Quick, or she^U follow.' 

But she did not. She sank back, and was brought 
down in safety by her deliverer — ^none other than her 
uncle himself. 

But she was quite insensible, as he bore her down in 
his arms. And when she reached the ground, her appear- 
ance gave the general impression that she too was dead. 
Happily the impression was erroneous, but it was a long 
time before she could be restored to consciousness 
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Even when this was effected, a doctor, who had by that 
time arrived, ordered her perfect stillness. She had, he said, 
received a shock violent enough to make her alarmingly ill, 
if the utmost care were not taken to keep her quiet. 

But, indeed, there was no one there who would not at 
that moment have engaged to go on tiptoe for the rest of 
their lives, rather than have hurt her by a sound, so sudden 
and complete was the reaction in her favour. She was 
forbidden to speak, or be spoken to. She was carried to 
her mother's room, by Mrs M ^Ivor's urgent request, and 
laid there, to be carefully tended into safety again, if pos- 
sible, by those whom she had saved from so much misery. 
Mrs M*Ivor occupying the dressing-room, whilst her preci- 
ous child was in danger. 

Mother O'Neill was past care. The fall had killed her, 
as that fall she had sung about had killed Lady Amy. 
But the purse, which was the something she had flung 
away, was picked up, and being recognized as the Major's, 
was brought to him. 

It contained all his money, correctly counted, but not 
a penny of Hotspur's — none of his was ever found again 
— and a paper with these words : 

' What I wait for matters to no one, nor what I seek in 
the tower ; but I cannot ruin Grace, as I falsely told Miss 
M*Ivor. I said so to silence her, but it was of no use. 
She is as brave as she is good, and ye are all fools to doubt 
her. Hotspur warned me, not Miss M*Ivor; of course, 
not she! He is a false, stupid boy; but I have not got 
his pony, nor shall he have his money. For me ! but it 
matters not. I would return the purse for Miss M*Ivor's 
sake, and my own ; I never wished to keep it. I picked 
it up after Grace had dropped it. Miss M*Ivor is worth 
you all put together. Fools, the whole pack of you !' 

The coroner's inquest was held upon her remains on 
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the following day. Isabel, of course, could not be pre- 
sent, but her evidence was, under the circumstances, not 
considered necessary. 

Grace gave hers, poor child, in bitter shame and sor- 
row, yet so truthfully, that she gained the respect of those 
who heard her. And it cost her intense pain to confess 
all she had to tell ; yet she spared herself nothing, acknow- 
ledging how fearfully wrong her feelings had been towards 
Roger, and especially speaking of her conduct to her sister, 
with a keenness of compunction that touched all hearts. 

Her aunt and uncle spoke very kindly to her; her 
brother explained away in astonishment ' the rascally part ' 
he was supposed to have acted towards her, and, moreover, 
was, on many accounts, very contrite; and her father 
kissed her, and told her to be a good girl. But Amy was 
her chief comforter. Amy had the greatest possible pity 
for naughtiness, as we have already seen. And she did 
consider it so fearfully hard that her cousin's should have 
been so inflamed and made use of, even to the behaving 
so ill to Isabel, that Amy pitied, and tended, and fondled 
her, as much as ever Grace could bear. Not more ! Little 
Amy's sympathy was too delicately true to be intrusive. 
Her true instinct seemed to tell her when to stop the ex- 
pression of her feelings ; and she would then often betake 
herself to silent prayer for Grace, when her heart was too 
uU to be inactive. 

But Grace could not be comforted until Isabel was 
pronounced out of danger, which, happily, took place in a 
few days. Previously, she was too utterly miserable to do 
anything but sit about in the passage or rooms, near her 
sister's, which she was not at first allowed to enter, gather- 
ing tidings from the passers-by. 

It was on Sunday afternoon that she was admitted to 
see her, just to receive forgiveness, and after this she soon 
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became her chief nurse. Though Isabel was not long in 
recovering when she was once out of danger. 

Within a week she was able to give some account of 
what happened after she left the lower window. She had 
sought mother O'Neill in the loft ; not finding her there, 
she was descending to the room beneath the boys, when, 
fortunately, she met the woman returning. She spoke to 
her, and endeavoured to guide her into the boys' room ; 
but finding this impossible, she accompanied her to the 
loft, and, by pretending to assist, had at last, when both 
were nearly suffocated, persuaded her to come on the leads. 
She held her there with all her strength, dreading lest 
the attraction inside should still overcome her influence, 
and hoping that assistance might come to save them both. 

She was quite unprepared for the turn the mothers 
determination took, and entirely unable to resist it In- 
deed, it was well for Isabel that mother O'Neill released 
herself before the final plunge. She might otherwise very 
possibly have dragged the girl over with her. 

Isabel leant back on her couch, very tired, when this 
recital was finished. Her mother was sitting by her side, 
her aunt, with the Colonel and Major, was also in the room. 

* Isabel,' said her uncle, * I think you have had talking 
enough, but, before I go, I must tell you that the miserable 
woman's letter was the first intimation I received, or 
rather imderstood, that any public misunderstanding ex- 
isted as to your conduct Hotspur told me one or two 
shameless lies, which puzzled me; but, except for one 
moment, which you know, I never really doubted your up- 
rightness, though I might your wisdom.' 

* Thank you, uncle Walpole. But do you still think I 
was wrong to go to mother O'Neill's ?' 

* No, not wrong, but more valiant than wise. We 
should have prevented this end if you had not gone.* 
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' Isabel could not tell that, William,' cried his wife. 
' She had promised me to guide her sister right, if she 
could, besides it being her natural duty to do so. If she 
had left any stranger, or less interested person, to follow- 
out the clue to that child's secret, she would have failed to 
protect her. For the purse alone, probably, she would 
not have gone.' 

' Nothing would have come out, Jane ; the mother 
would have fled just the same.' 

* That's as may be ! probably not, if we had sent two 
hours earlier. And that story would not have told to 
Grace's credit, even unexaggerated. I doubt if it ever 
could have been forgotten, once told.' 

* Then, aunt Jane, you think I have helped Grace?* 

* I am sure you have, with untold help. You dared 
Mrs Thirswell in her favour ; you have steadily main- 
tained the right before her, showing her at the same time 
every possible tenderness and affection \ you tried to shel- 
ter her from her real enemy, the mother ; and you have 
borne the consequences of her passion and folly, at the 
risk of your reputation, and even of your life. Grace is not 
the girl I take her for if she does not respond to all this.' 

* O, aunt Jane ! aunt Jane ! exclaimed Isabel, * you 
make me very happy. But I can't understand it ; it seemed 
all such utter failure as the time passed on.' 

* Yes, my dear,' replied her aunt. * So it must. But 
take this lesson away with you : do your best, as events 
pass on, and leave the result in higher hands; it is quite 
safe there. Now, good-night, my dear niece, and may God 
bless you. You have been a very good girl, I think !' 

And Isabel was left alone to rest' 

And still the burden of her deceased aunt's words 
seemed to re-echo in her thoughts, * I will do what I 
CAN, God helping me 1' 




CHAPTER XXI. 

CONCLUSION. 

* But happy they, the happiest of their kind, 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate, 
Their hearts, their fortunes and their beings blend !' 

Thomson's Seasons — Spring. 

lUT it was much more than a week before 
Isabel was permitted to make a regular ap- 
pearance down stairs. 

It would be difficult to describe the feel- 
ings of the household towards her. In proportion to her 
' degradation' before, was her exaltation now. The good 
folks of the servants' hall and kitchen department could 
not shake off their indignation at themselves for the un- 
worthy suspicions they had entertained and spread of her. 
Whilst the very few, who could flatter themselves that they 
had read her aright, when * under the cloud,' now triumph- 
ed most rapturously over their less fortunate companions. 
Mrs Thirswell, in particular, was supremely delighted. 

Indeed so grieved and uneasy were the whole assem- 
blage, that on the evening when Isabel first dined down 
stairs, they gathered, as by irresistible impulse, together, 
and considered long and earnestly, whether they might not 
ask leave to express their regret, and ask for her direct 
forgiveness ! 

Not a hint did they give of their intentions, until her 

251 
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bedtime was approaching, then they gathered in the Hall, 
and sent in an earnest message to Colonel Walpole, that 
* he was wanted.' 

He returned, looking much amused, and without a 
word of warning, gave his arm to Isabel, saying to the 
others, 

* Just come into the banqueting-hall a minute, will you ?' 
His own wife he took possession of, and carried off 

with him, signing to the Major to bring his wife, who was 
dining downstairs that day in honour of her child. 

Mrs Walpole guessed the truth the moment she saw 
the assemblage, but Isabel did not, until her uncle led her 
to a chair, and stepping aside, said pointedly, 

* These good people want to speak to you, my dear.' 

* We only want to say, with yours and the ladies' per- 
mission, sir,' began the butler, as Isabel turned towards 
him, surprised and shy. *We only want to ask Miss 
M'lvor's pardon sir, for our bad suspicions of her. We 
can't think how we could do so, and we want to ask her 
pardon sir, if you will please to tell her so, sir. We are so 
very sorry !' 

* I think you have done it very well yourself, Gibbons,' 
said his master ; ' and I have no idea that Miss M'lvor 
will be hard to persuade — ^hey, Isabel !' 

Isabel's bright and blushing smile was a sufficient 
answer. She had not seated herself, seeing but one chair ; 
she was standing flanked by her mother and aunt ; and, 
indeed, it was a fair group for the assembled dependents 
to gaze on. 

' I propose we drink her health,' cried the Colonel, ' all 
of us. Fetch some cider and wine, Gibbons 1' 

Gibbons obeyed with exceeding alacrity. 

' If I may be so bold, ma'am,' said nurse Thirswell, 
advancing with a beautiful nosegay, * the gardener has 
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just given me these, hoping that Miss Isabel will accept 
them.' 

' Yes, indeed I cried Mrs Walpole, taking them from 
the good woman's hand, and examining for a moment their 
exquisite blossoms, whilst her mother pressed Isabel to 
take the chair placed for her reception. 

* Refinement, excellence, beauty, they are appropriate,' 
murmured Mrs Walpole to herself, as with prompt and 
skilful fingers she formed them into a wreath. 

And this, with almost tears in her eyes, she tenderly 
pressed on the brows of her niece. * Oh, Isabel I how near 
we were to losing you !' she exclaimed aloud. 

The glasses being filled, the Colonel proposed Miss 
M 'Ivor's health. He began his speech quietly enough, 
and intended so to conclude it, but the remembrance of 
his niece's patience and courage returned to him so vividly, 
that it carried him away, and he could not have spoken 
more warmly in her praise if she had been out of hearing. 
The plaudits that followed were loud and long. It was a 
trying moment for Isabel ; but happily her native good 
manners and presence of mind did not desert her. By 
look and action, if not by word, she did return her thanks. 

But when the cheers were repeated again and again, 
and it became more than she could stand, her aunt, who 
had been watching for this moment, twined her arm in the 
girl's, and escorted her through the hall, murmuring half- 
playfuUy, as Isabel silently wished the people good night : 

* You see, my dear child, they are reconciling them- 
selves to their own folly. You need not appropriate it all, 
unless you wish ; they are expressing their repentance. . . 
But, indeed, my dear niece,' she added more gravely, when 
the ordeal was somewhat over, ' you deserve a great deal 
of praise, for you have done very well ; and love you must 
accept, for it is yours by nature.' 
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And Isabel realized the first part of her aunt's words, 
and gratefiilly accepted the last. She slipped very thank- 
fully away — oh, so tired. Mrs Thirswell attended on her, 
hurrying her into bed as quickly as she could ; for much 
as she did admire her young lady, her nurse's instincts told 
her, that a little more excitement, and Isabel would have a 
sleepless night She left her to repose, therefore, directly 
she was in bed. 

But when the candle was out, and all in darkness, 
Gracey stole in for a kiss. 

* Isabel I' she faltered, as she knelt by the bedside, * I 
will try my very best ; indeed, I will. How can I ever 
love you half enough.' 

Then she also retired. 

* The good God hath given, He will give the increase, 
was Isabel's happy thought, as she fell asleep. 

Grace did indeed try ! and every one combined to help 
her. Roger spent all his pocket money in a magnificent 
Persian cat for her, which it was death for Flossy and Ben, 
so much as to look at ! of the death of her own poor little 
mite, whose place was not entirely filled even by this 
splendid stranger, Grace had heard on Christmas eve, 
when nurse was so angry at tea. 

Mrs M*Ivor also set herself to help her child. She 
had not passed through those days of dreadful anxiety, 
when Isabel lay in danger, without some profit. She could 
not but contrast the influence Isabel had obtained in a few 
short weeks over Grace, with what she had gained in her 
whole lifetime, and this helped her to realize somewhat of 
the consequences of her indolence. 

Mrs Walpole proved a true friend to her sister here. 
Their separation had in a measure opened this lady's eyes. 
She could not but mourn sadly over the miserable neglect 
that had left Grace so untutored and uncared for. Mrs 
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Walpole spoke her mind very truthfully, though as gently, 
as she could only speak to * Fanny,* and Fanny showed its 
fruit by marked kindness to Grace. 

Mrs M*Ivor was still very lovely, and Grace was most 
susceptible to beauty. She would have enjoyed her 
mother's beauty as she had enjoyed Isabel's singing, but 
that the one never jarred upon her, and the possessor of 
the other always did. Now that circumstances had chang- 
ed, and that the mother tried to give the child her full 
portion of kindness and attention ; now that Grace might 
sit unrebuked in that pretty room, and wait on that mother 
and her dear Isabel, she became, by comparison, supremely 
happy. Mrs Walpole, too, showed that she read the girl 
aright, by making her and not the maid, the repository of 
her orders for the invalids, and their authorised attendant 

This again removed Grace from Mrs Thirswell's care. 
A mutual relief ! also from the society of children, where 
pets and temper might be excusable from age; as they 
could not be among * elders,* such as Amy and Isabel, her 
present companions. 

Of course no one can imagine that Grace was cured of 
all her many faults, and taught all a lad/s accomplishments, 
as by magic ! But it was a wonderful gain to avoid pro- 
vocations, and to be well and soothingly employed. 

As that for 'abominable Hotspur,' he left the neigh- 
bourhood immediately, with his father and mother, who 
had inherited a distant property from their deceased 
friends. He had been tremendously punished, though not 
more than he richly deserved — the wretched boy. 

Independently of the woes of that night, and the utter 
failure of all his schemes the loss of his money, which was 
dissipated, no soul knew whither, and the loss of his pony, 
he became, not only the laughing stock of everybody, as 
the mother's dupe, but well nigh the contemned of every- 
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body by his mode of giving evidence at the Coroner's in- 
quest He was questioned after Grace, Roger, Bob 
Dacres, etc, had given their evidence, after, in fact, the 
whole course of events had become public. He involved 
himself in a fearful tissue of falsehoods, and was then forced 
gradually to expose himself, until even he was overwhelmed 
with shame. 

He left Walpole Hall immediately afterwards ; and so 
he may go out of our story, with all the contempt and dis- 
gust such a character must excite. 

Yet, perhaps, with a modicum of pity, that his bringing 
up had been so injudicious. 

Still he may go ! we do not want him any more. 

In a village churchyard at some distance from the Hall, 
on a stone slab covering an old vault, were carved these 
words, following many notices of a similar nature : — 

* Also to the Memory of SELINA O'NEILL, 
Daughter of Samuel and Jane Clery, of Dart, in this Parish ; 

Wife of Andrew O'Neill, Mariner, of the Parish of N ; 

Bom ; Departed this Life, December 30th , 

AGED 54/ 



How little would the reader of this bare notice guess, 
what a tragedy of ruined life it commemorates ! Even the 
terrible tragedy, and imtold misery of a life that had been 
worse than wasted. 

* And, under their feet, all scattered lay, 
Dead skulls and bones of men whose life had gone astray.' 

Fairy Queen, 
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The Fifteen O's, and other Prayers. Printed by William 
Oaxton, and reproduced in Photo-Lithography, by special per- 
mission of the Trustees of the British Museum, from the only 
known copy, purchased of the late Mr. Pickebino for £250. 
Small 4to, price 10s. 6d bound in parchment. 

Emblems of Christian Life. Illustrated by W. Habry Rogers, 
in One Hundred Original Designs, from the Writings of the 
Fathers, Old English Poets, &c. Printed by Whittingham, with 
Borders and Initials in Red. Square 8yo, price 10s. 6(f. cloth 
elegant, gilt edges ; 21s. Turkey morocco antique. 

Approach to the Holy Altar. By Bishop Ken, from his '< Manual 
of Prayer," and "Practice of Divine Love." Beautifully printed 
in Rod and Black. Royal 32mo, price Is. %d, cloth, i-ed edges. 

*^* May he had in Calf and Morocco bindings. 



NEW AND POPULAR WORKS. 

IN ELEGANT CLOTH BINDINGS. 



NEW WORK BY MRS. BRAY. 
Joan of Arc, and the Times of Chables the Seventh. By Mrs. 
BiULT, Author of "Good St. Louis and His Times," "Life of 
Stothard," etc. Post 8vo, price 7«. 6d, 

The Good St Lonis and His Times. By Mrs. Brat, With 
Portrait. Post 8vo, price 7«. 6{f.* 

** Mrs. Bray is qidte at home in her subject — she has Aimished a valuable 
and interestingreoord of I^uis' reign, abounding in anecdote, and full of 
the romance oiEastem warfare. " — Spectator. 

** The slyle of the Narrative is bright and picturesque, and the facts de- 
rived from careful study of the best authorities."— T^ Guardian. 

" We have here the history of one of the most saintly, and yet most 
secularly interesting, of medisBval kings admirablyjsupplied in these pages." 
^The Timet. 

Hurricane Hnrry; or. The Adyentubes ov a Natal Officer 

AFLOAT Aia> ON SBOEB DURING THE AMERICAN WaR OF IN- 

depednence. By W. H. G. Kingston. Illustrated by 
R. HcTTDLA. Imperial 16mo. price 6s.; or bevelled boards, 
gilt edges, Is. 6<f. 

By the same Author. 

The Heroic Wife; or, The Adventures of a Family on the 
Amazon. With Illustrations. Small 8vo, price Is. 6dL 

The Three Midshipmen. New Edition. With 24 Page Illustra- 
tions. Imperial 16mo, price 68. 

** It will be strange indeed if boys are not stirred almost to enthusiasm 
by the daring and doings of the three heroes.''''— Scotsman. 



Isahers Difficulties; or. Light on the Daily Path. By M. R. 
Carey, Author of " The Old Uncle's Home." With Illustra- 
tions by Absolon. Small 8vo, price 3«. Bd., gilt edges, is. 

Home Life in the Highlands. By Lilian Graeme. With Dlus- 
trations by 0. D. Murray. Post 8vo, price 6s. 




Obildran of the Olden Time. By Mrs. Hbnrt Maokabnbss, 
Anthor of « A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam." With Preface by 
J. R. Planohb. 27 ninstrations. Imperial 16mo, price 25. Bd, 

Feathen and lUries; or, Storxbs vbom thb Rsaijcb of Fancy. 
By the Hon. Auoubta Bsthmll^ Author of *< Ekshoes of an Old 
Bell,*" «Millic6nt and Her Oousins," etc. With Illustrations. 
Super Royal 16mo, price 8«. 6d. ; coloured, gilt edges, is, 6cL 

Children of the FUionage. By the Anthor of " Gerij and May,*' 
etc. With niustrationB by Eatb Gbebnawat. Super Royal 
16mo, price 2$, 6d. ; coloured, gilt edges, Ss, 6dl 

By the same Author. * 

The New Baby. With Eight Illustrations. Super Royal 16mo, 
price 2f . 6d, ; coloured, gilt edges, Ss, Sd, 

Granny's Story Box. New Edition. With 20 Illustrations. Super 
Royal l6mo, price 28. 6d, ; coloured, gilt edges, Ss. Qd. 

Snowed Up ; or. The Hut in thb Fobxst. By EmuA Mabbtat 
NoBBis. With niustrations by D. H. Fbiston. Super Royal 
16mo, price 2t, 6d, ; coloured, gilt edges, 8«. 6d. 

Christian Elliott ; or, Mbs. Danveb's Pbize. By T. H. Cohtn 
With Illustrations. Fcap. 8yo, price Is, Bd, 

The little Roebuck, from the German. By Professor Rothwbll. 
Illustrated by Fbedbhio LossoW, Imperial Svo, fancy boards, 
Is, Bd,, plain ; 2s. coloured. 

The niustrated Paper Model Maker. Containing 12 subjects with 
practical Diagrams, for their construction. By E. Landells, 
Author of "The Boy's and Girl's Toy Maker," etc. New Edition. 
Coloured wrapper, price 28. 

Spring Time; or, Words in Season. A Book for Girls. By 
SiDNBT Cox. Third Edition, Small Post Svo, price is. 

Sagas from the "Fax East, or Kalmouk and Mongolian Tales^ 

With Historical Preface and Explanatory Notes by the Author 

of *• PatranaSj^etc. Post Svo, price 9*. 

«The mere lover of good stories, and the liistorical and ethnological 
enquirer will be equally pleased witn the wonderful narratives.'* — Daily 
News, 
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A Journey to the Centre of the Earth. From the French of 

JuLBB Tebkb, Author of ** Five Weeks in a Balloon," etc. "With 

52 page Blnstrations by Riou. New Edition. Post 8vo 

price 6s. 

** A perfect treasure-house of adyentoreB." — Art Journal, 
** Hie startling storv is bold, with a captivating air of reality, and the illus- 
trations by Biou ento: thoroughly into the spirit of the text.**w-2>at;y 
TeUprt^h, 



The Modem Sphinx. A Collection of Enigmas, Ghabadbs, Rebuses, 

Double and Tbiple Agbostics, Anagrams, Logogbiphs, 

Mbtagbams, Yebbal Puzzles, Gonundbums, etc. Fcap.8vo, 

price Ss. Qd.; gilt edges, 4s. 

** A charming book for the long winter nights. It includes all the best 
and tx€lude$ all that of[endB,'*—jBookaeller. 

Swift and Snxe, or, The Cabebr oiF Two Bbothers. By Alfred 

Elwes, Author of *<Paul Blake," etc. With Illustrations 

by John Lawson. Post 8vo, price Bs. ; gilt edges, 5s. Qd. 

" A clever, well-wiitten book.** — British Qtuirterh/. 

" The story is imbued with a fine healthy, moral tone.*' — Dailp Sevietc. 

Adventoxes of Ewei, the Ghineee OirL By the Author of ''Little 
Lisette,'* etc. With Illustrations. Fcap. Svo, price 2s. 6a. 
gilt edges, ds. 

Father Time's Story Book for the Little Ones. By Kathleen 
Knox. With Blustrations by H. W. Pethebick. Fcap. 8vo, 
price 2s. 6d. ; gilt edges, Ss, 
« Charmingly and impressively told." — Art Journal. 

• 

Handbook for the Break&st Tattle: Economical and Varied 
Dishes. By Mart Hoofer. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 
price Is. 

" What will you have for breakfJEut ? Ask Mary Hooper, and if that 
will not settle it nothing else will." — BelPs Messenger. 

" The author is evidently a practical cook, and not a mere theorist."— 
Morning Post 

Benies and Blossoms : a Verse Book for Young People. By T. 

Wbstwood, Author of ** The Quest of the SangeralL" Second 

Edition. Imperial 16mo, price 3s. 6d, 
I 
GeoffiT's Great Eanlt By Emhja Mabrtat Norris. With 

niustrationa by D. H. Friston. Super Royal 16mo, price 28. 

Gd.; coloured, gilt edges, 8s. Bd. 
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Wrecked, Kot Lost ; or, Thb Pilot and his Cokpaxioks. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Dundas. With Illustrations, price 1«. 6d, 

Holiday Tales. By Florenob Wilfobd, Author of <' Nigel 
Bartram's Ideal," etc. With Illustrations. Price Is. 6d. 

Grandmanuna's Belies, and her Stobies about them. By Mrs. 
BowBN, Author of ''Jack the Conqueror/' '' Robin's Christmas 
Eve," etc With lUnstrations. Fcap. 8yo, price Is. 6d, 

Buzz a Buzz, or The Bees, from the German of W. Busoh. By the 
Rev. W. C. Cotton, Author of " My, Bee Book." 136 humorous 
Wood Cuts. Price 38. 6d, fancy boards ; 55. coloured. 



The Young FraBO-Tirenn, and their Adyentdres in the 
Franco-Prussian War. By G. A. Henty, Special Corres- 
pondent of the Standard, With Illustrations by R. T. Landels, 
Artist to the Illustrated London News. Second Edition. Post 
8yo. price Bs. ; gilt edges, 5s. 6d, 

« Abounds with thrilling adventures and hair breadth escapes, and 
when once begun will be eagerly read to its close.*' — Daily Eeview. 

By the same Author. 

Out on the Pampas, or The Touno Settlers. With Illustrations 

by Zwecker. Post 8vo, price 5s. ; gilt edges, 6s. 6dL 

" Just the book boys like, and they will find, as we did, that it is not 
easy to lay it down till all the young Settler's troubles and adventures 
have come to an end." — Graphic. 

The Oak Staircase, or The Stories of Lord and Lady Desmond : 
a Narrative of the Times of James II. By Mary and Catherine 
Lee, Authors of " Rosamond Fane," etc. With Illustrations by 
T. H. Collins. Post 8vo, price is. Qd. ; gilt edges, 5s. 

<* Deserves a special commendation. It is a charmingly life like and 
graceful story of flie days just before the Revolution." — Guardian. 

By the same Author. 

Boeamond Fane, or The Prisoners of St. James. Illustrations 

by R. Dudley. Second Edition. Post 8vo, price 3*. 6c?. ; gilt 

edges, is. 

" The eventful story of Charles the First's children very woU told."— • 
Athenasum. 

Lnoy's Campaign: a Story of Adventure. With Illustrations 
Fcap. 8vo, price 35. cloth elegant ; 3s. 6d. gilt edges. 
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The Yoang GoverneiB : a Tale for Girls. By Kat Sfen, Author 
of ** Gerty and May," *lSmmy Days," etc. With Illustrations 
by H. Patebson. Post 8vo, price 3». 6rf. ; gilt edges, is, 

Lizzie's Secret: a Story for Little Children. 'Written and Bins- 
trated by Adelaide A. Maouibb. SmaU 4to, price Bs, 6cL 

"Told in a bevitchingly mmple and straightforward mamieT."^Ari 
Journal. 

Alda Giaham and Her Brother FbiUp. By Emilia Mabrtat 
NoBBiB. With ninstrations by Geobgb Hat. Post 8to, price 
is, 6(L ; gilt edges, 5s, 

« 

Oar Old Uncle's Home, axd what the Boys did these. By 

MOTHEB Cabbt. With ninstrations by Walteb GBAznc. Post 

8yo, price Ss, 6d. ; gilt edges, is, 

" The stor^ irill tend to make both old and young more tolerant of each 
others peculiarities."— ^<Ae»<st«m. 

How to Make Bolls' Fnmiture and to FuiunsH a Doll's House. 
With 70 Illustrations. SmaU 4to, price 2s, 

"This capital little book will find delightfnl occupation for many 
holiday hours." — Nonronformiat. 

"All ingenious ohildrrai will be enchanted with the work." — Monthly 
Packet. 

Aunt Jenny's American Pets. By Gathebinb G. Hopley, Anther 
of ''Life in the South," etc. With Blustrations by Edwabd 
Nbalb. Post 8yo, price Bs, 6d. ; coloured, gilt edges, is, 6d 

" Miss Hopley writes lightly and brightly, and knows how to make 
knowledge interesting." — Times. 

" Full of anecdotes relating to American birds. A good deal is told of 
life in the Southern States. The book will instruct while it amuses." — 
Tablet. 

Little lisette, the Orphan of Alsace. By the Author of <* Adven- 
tures of Kwei." With Blustrations. Royal 16mo, price Is. 6d, 

A Child's Influence, or Kathlben and hbb Gbbat ITnole. By 

Lisa Lockteb. With Illustrations. Price 2s. 6d.; gilt edges, 3s, 

"It shows how great is the power of a loving child to influence her 
seniors."— fr««t0m Morning News. 

My School Bays in Paris. , By Maboabet S. Jeunx. Post 8vo, 

price Ss. Sd, ; gilt edges, is. 

" We can record our very high appreciation of this narratiTe. Girls will 
read it with interest, and heads of girls' schools study it with profit."— 
LUerarjf Churehman. 
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Hoasehold Stories from the Land of Hofer, or Popnlar Myths of 
Tirol, including the Rose Garden of King Laryn. With Blns- 
trations by T. Qbjsen. Post 8yo, price 5«. ; gilt edges, 55. 6dL 

** We thank the author of 'Patranas' for another rich treat."— ^r^ 
Journal. 

** A collection of channine l^sends, all of them interesting, and some of 
them exquisitely beautifaL''— iwoCfman. 

By the same Anther. 

Fatranai, or Spaiosh Stobieb, Lbobndart and Traditional. 

Slnstrations by Edwabd H. Gobbould. Post Svo, price 5<.; 

gilt edges, 6s, 6d. 

These Patranas contain great beauty as well as much that is new and 
curious."— Iitterary CTiurckman. 
« Delightfully chivalrous, quaint and truly Spanish."— ifontA/y PaekeU 
** Told in a lovely and graphic manner."— rimM. 



John Beane of Kottingham: His Adventures and Exploits. A 
Tale of the Time of William of Orange. By W. H. G. Kingston, 
With Illustrations. Post 8yo, price 5«. ; gilt edges, Bs. 6d. 
** FuU of exciting adventures, '.capitally ixM.**— Literary (/hurehtnan. 

Fayonrite Fables in Piose and Verse. With 24 beautiful Illus- 
trations from Drawings by Habbison Wmb. Small 4to, price 
65.; bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s. Gcf. 

'* True to the name. They arc well got up, tastefully bound, and above 
all things illustrated by the graceful pencil of our old friend Hairison 
Weir."— 2%« Timet, 

** The drawings are wonderfully graphie and appropriate."— 2%« Queen. 

Trimmer's History of the Bobins. Written for the Instruction of 
Children on their treatment of Animals. With 24 beautiful 
Engravings from Drawings by Habbison Wmb. Price 6s. cloth 
extra ; 7s, 6d. cloth elegant, gilt edges. 

" The delicious story of Dicksy, Elapsy, and Fecksy, who can have for- 
gotten it ? It is as fresh to-day as it was half a century ago."— ^^ Journal. 

** The illustrations by Harrison Weir will tend to raise it even higher in 
the estimation of others besides the inmates of the nursery."- 2%e Times. 

The History of the Bobins. By Mrs. Tbimmeb. In Words of One 
Syllable. Edited by the Rev. Chabi^bs Swbtb, M.A. With 
Blustrations by H. Wmb. Super Royal 16mo, price 3s, 6cL 

From Peasant to Prince, or The Lifb of Albzandbb Pbinob 

Menbohikoff. From the Russian by Madame Pistzkbb. 

With lUustrations. Fcap. 8to, price 2s, 6d. ; gilt edges, Ss, 

**A charming Russian tale, tracing the steps of Menschikoff from the 
time of his being a poor lad, to his exaltation under Peter ti^e Qreat." — 
Daily Beview. 
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MUlioent and Her Consiiifl. By the Hon. Auousta Bethelx, 

With niustrations by R. Patbrsok. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 

price Ss. 6d, ; gilt edges, 4«. 

** A capital book for girls. Bright, sparUin^, and full of life, yet never 
traosgresaing limits of good taste and probability."— 2%0 Ouardtan. 

Bertraod dn Onesdin, the Hero of Brittany. By EmLte db 
BOKNBCHOSE. Translated by Masoabet S. Jsunb. Frontis- 
piece by Pbiolo. Fcap. 8vo, price 2$. Qd, ; gilt edges, S«. 

"The high tone of feeling with which it is written makes it specially 
valuable as an educational book, taking education in the sense of foimation 
of character. All boys will enjoy it for the scenes of adventure and hero- 
ism through which it leads th^.*'— Xt^erary Churchman, 



BOOKS FOR EVERY CHILD. 

Bound in Elegant Covers, Boyal 4to, price Ss. 6d. each plain ; 7s, 6d, 
coloured; 10a, 6d mounted on doth and coloured. 

The Attractive Picture Book. A New Gift Book from the Old 
Comer, containing nmuerons niustrations by eminent Artists. 
Super Royal 4to. 

The Favourite Picture Book. A Gallery of Delights, designed for 
the Amusement and Instruction of the Young. With several 
Hundred Illustrations from Drawings by J. Absolon, H. K. 
Bbowne (Phiz), J. Gilbert, T. LAkosEER, J. Leech, J. S. 
Prout, H. Weir, &c. 



WORKS BY JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 

Notabilia, or Curious and Amusino Facts about Many Things. 

Explained and Illustrated by John Timbs, F.S.A. Post 8vo, 

price &8, 

" There is a world of wisdom in this book — every papre tells of something 
that readers and thinkers will desire to know.*' — Art Journal. 

Ancestral Stories and Traditions of Great Families. Illustrative 
of English History. With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, price Ts. 6d, 

" Juaa. interesting and well written book of many carious legends and his- 
torical fEicts." — Literary Churchman. 

Nooks and Comers of English life. Past and Present. With 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Post 8vo, price 6s. ; gilt edge^ 
6s. ed. 

" A book which ought to find place in one of the nooks and ' coiners ' of 
every library.*' — The Reliquary. 

Strange Stories of the Animal World. A Book of Curious Con- 
tributions to Natural History. Illustrations by Zweoker. 
Second Edition. Post Svo, price 6s. ; gilt edges, 6s. 6d 

" Among all the books of the season that will be studied with profit and 
pleasure, there is not one more meritorious in aim, or more successful in 
execution." — Aihenmum. 
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Six ShilUnga eaehy eloth elegant, unih Tlhcetratians. 

FaYoniite Eftbles in Prose and Vexie. With 24 beantifal 
Illustrations from Drawines by Habrison Wsnt. Printed on 
Toned Paper. Small 4to {bevelled hoards, gilt edges, 7s. Gd,) 

History of the BoUns. By Mrs. Tbdoieb, Written for the 
instruction of Children on their treatment of animals. 
With 24 beautiful Engravings from Drawings by Harrison 
Weir. Small 4to (bevelled iMards, gilt edges, 7s, 6tf.) 

Hurricane Hurry, or The Adtentubes of a Naval Officer 

D17BI270 THE AlffBBIOAN WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. By W. H. G. 

Kingston. Illustrations by R. Hdttula. Imperial 16mo 
(bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s, 6d,) 

Jonmey to the Centre of the Earth. From the French of 
Jules Verne. Author of "Five Weeks in a Balloon," etc. 
With 53 Illustrations. Crown 8vo ; or with gUt edges, 7s, 

Memorable Battles in "RtigHah History; Where Fought, why 
Fought, and their Results. With Lives of the Com- 
manders. By W. H. Davenport Adams. Post 8vo. 

** Of tlie oare and honesty of the author's labour the book gives abundant 
proof." — 4^he»asum. 

Strange Stories of the Animal World. By John Timbs. 

Three Midshipmen (The). By W. H. G. Kingston. New Edition, 
with 24 Illustrations by G. Thomas, Julian Portch, etc. 
Imperial 16mo. 



Five Shillings each, Small Post Qvo, chth elegant; 

6s. 6^., gilt edges, with Illustrations by ZwecTcer, Corbould, 

Lawson, Frioh, and other eminent Artists. 

Adventores of Hans Sterk, The South African Hunter and 
Pioneer. By Captain Dratson, Author of " Tales of the 
Outspan," etc. 

" From first to last, it is full of life and variety, and will also give boys 
some knowledge of the people of South Africa and their mode of life."— - 
NonconJormUt. 

Early Start in life (The). By Emilia Marryat Norris. 

" Mrs. Norris has established her own fame, and her paternity is clearly 
proved by the * nack in story telling she inherits from her father.* *' — 
Art Journal. 

Gerald and Harry, or The Bots in the North. By Emilia 
Marryat Norris. 
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Heioef of the Oroaades. By Bahbara Button. Post 8yo. 

** The most romantic histoiy of the Middle Ages, skilfully narrated for the 
delight and instmotion of the young."— IIHImA Qwart«rfy. 

Homo life in the Highlanito. By Lhjim Grabmb. 

Homahold StoiieB ftom the land of Hofer, or, Populab Mtths 
OF Tirol, nvcLUDiNa ths Boss Garden of Kino Labtn 

John Beane of Nottingham, His Adyentures and Exploits : 
a Tale of the Times of Willifun of Orange and Qneen Anne. 
By W. a G. Kingston. 

Oat on the Pampaa, or The Touno Settlers. By G. A. Hentt, 
Author of " The Young Franc Tireurs/' etc. 

Fbtranaa, or Spanish Stories, Legendary and Traditional. 
By the Author of ''Household Stories." 

Swift and Sure, or The Career of Two Brothers. By Alfred 
Elwbs. 

Tales of the Saracens. By Barbara Hutton. 

Talea of the White Oookade. By Barbara Hutton. 

" A most pleasant and well written narrative of the Stuarts in their 
exile.**— 2¥m«». 
** A history as romantic as any novel.*'— iSafur Jay Beview. 

Tonng Frano Tiieon (The), and their adyentures during the 
Franco-Prussian War, Second Edition. By G. A. Hentt, 
Special Correspondent of the Standard, 



Fcap. Bvo, with IHustraiions^ price Five Shillings, gilt 

edges. 

Dalton*r (W.) Lost in Ceylon; the Story of a Boy's and Girrs 
Adventures in the Woods and Wilds of the Lion ELing 
of Kandy. 

Elwea' (A) Frank and Andrea, or Forest Life in the Island 
OF Sardikia. 

Gny Bivers, or A Box's Struggles in tbe Gbeat World. 

Lnke Aahleigh, or School Life in Holland. 

Paul Blake, or A Box's Pebils in Gobsica and Monte 
Gbisto. 
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Xingitoii*! (W. H. G.) Tme Blue, or, Thb Life ahd Adtxntubes 
OF ▲ "Bsmaaa Ssaman of thb Old School. 

„ Will Weatherhehn, or. The Yarn of an Old Sailor 
ABOUT BIB Early Lifb. 

Heptime's HeroeB, or Thb Sea Kings of Enoland^ from Hawkins 
TO Franklin. By W. H. Daybnpobt Adams. 

** We trust Old England mav ever hare wiiteri as ready and able to inter- 
pret to her children the noble lives of her greatest mea.**—Athen«eum, 



little Gipsy (The). By Elie Sautaob. Translated by Anna 
Bulcxwbll. Profusely illustrated by Ernest Frouoh. Small 
4to^ price 5s. ; extra cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 

Meiry Songs for Little Voices. The words by Mrp. Broderip; 
set to masic by Thomas Murbt. With 40 Illustrations. 
Fcap. 4to, price 5s. 

Stories from the Old and Kew TestameiitB. By the Rot. B. H. 
Draper. With 48 Engravings. Fifth edition, price 5s. 



Four Shillmgs and Sixpence each. Small Post 8vo, 
cloth eUgant^ with Illustrations ; or with gilt edges^ hs. 

Alda Gxsham; and herBzother Phillip. By Emilia Marrtat 

NORBIS. 

Book of Oats (The^ : a Chit-chat Chronicle of Feline Facts and 
Fancies. By Charles H. Robs. 

OasiiniT, the Little Exile. By Caroline Pbaohet. 

Oastles, and their Heroes. By Barbara Hiteton. 

Modem British Plutarch (The), or Lites of Men distinouibhed 
IN the recent History of our Country for their Talents, 
Virtues, and Aghieyehents. By W. C. Taylor, LLJ). 

Oak Staircase (The), or The Stories of Lord and Lady Dbsuondi 
A Narratiye of the Times of James IL By M. & 0. Lee. 
Authors of " Rosamond Fane,'* etc. 

Theodora: a Tale for Girls. By Euqja Marryat Norris. 
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Three Shillings and Sixpence plain ; or coloured plates and 

gilt edges. Four Shillings and Sixpence, Super Royal 

IQmo, cloth elegant, with Illustrations by Hatrison Weir, 

Phiz, Finwell, Tom Hood, Keyl, etc. 

Aunt Jenny's American Pets. By Cathebine G. Hopleit. Author 
of "Life in the South,'* etc. Small Post 8vo. 

Blind Kan's Holiday, or Shobt Tales fob the Nubseby. By 

the Author of " Mia and Charlie." 

Broderip (Mn.) Orosspatch, the Gricket, and the Oonnterpane : 

a Patchwork of Story and Song. 

Hy Grandmother's Budget oi* Stobdes and Yebses. 
Tales of the Tqys. Told bt Themselves. 
Tiny Tadpole, Am) otheb Tales. 

Consin Tiix, and heb Welooub Tales. By GEOBOLiNA Gbaik 

Cioamorama: the Mannebs and Customs of all Nations of the 
Wobld desgbibed. By J. Aspin. 

Distant Homes, or The Gbaham Family in New Zealand. By 
Mrs. I. E. Aylmeb. 

Early Days of English Princes. By Mrs. Bussell Gbay. New 
and enlarged edition. 

Echoes of an Old Bell, and otheb Tales of Faiby Lobe. By 
the Hon. Augusta Bethell. 

Facts to Correct Fancies, or Shobt Nabbatives of Remabkable 
Women. 

Faggots for the Fireside, or Tales of Fact and Fancy. By 
Pbteb Pabley. 

Fairy Land, or Begbeation fob the Risino Genebation, in Prose 
and Verse. By Thomas and Jane Hood. Illustrated by T. 
Hood, Jun. Second edition. 

" These Tales are charming. Before it goes into the Kursery, we reoom- 
mend all grown-up people should study * Fairy Land/ **— Blackwood. 

Feathers and Fancies, or Stobies fbom the REALSfs of Fancy. 
By the Hon. Augusta Bethell. 

Chiiden (The), or Fbbdebick*s Monthly Instbuction fob the 
Manaoement and Fobmation of a Floweb Gabden. With 
Illustrations by Sowebby. 6«. coloured. 

Granny's Wonderfcd Chair, and its Tales of Faiby Times. By 
Fbancbs Bbowne. 

Hacco the Dwarf, or The Toweb on the Mountain, and other 
Tales. By Lady Lushington. 

" Enthusiasm is not our usual fiuhion, but the excellence of Aese stories 
is so greatly above the average of most clever tales for the play-room, that 
we are tempted to reward the author with admiration."— ^Aemeum. 
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Happy Home (The), or Ths Ghiliibbn at thb Rsd Homn. By 
Ladt Lubhington. Second Editioiu 

Helen in Switzerland. By the Hon. Auovsta Bbthell. 

HoIidayB among the MoontainB, or Scenes and Stobies or Wales, 
By M. Betham Edwabds. 

lightsome and the little Golden Lady. Written and Blustrated 

by G. H. Bennett. Twenty-fonr Engrayinga. Fcap. 4to. 

" The work of a man who is sure to put aomid touch of a peooliar genius 
into whaterer he does." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Knzsery Times, or Stobies about the Littub Ones. By an Old 

Nurse. 

Play Boom Stories, or How to make Peace. By Geoboiana M. 
Graik. 

Peep at the Pixies (A), or Legends of the West. By Mrs. Beat. 

Scenes and Stories of the Bhine. By M. Betham Edwards. 

Stories of Edward, and his Littlb Fbiends. 

Tales of Magic and Meaning. Written and Illustrated by Alfred 
Growquill. 

Visits to Beechwood Farm. By Gathabine Gowfeb. 



Three Shillings and Sh^nce plain, in cloth elegant, or 
with gilt edges, price 4^., with Illustrations by eminent 

Artists. 

IsabePs Difficnlties, or Light on the Daily Path. By M. R. Gabet. 

Kingston's (W.H.G.) Fred Markham in Bnssia, or, The Bot 
Traybllebs in the Land of the Gzar. 



9« 



»> 



>» 



Manco the Pemvian Chief. 

Mark Seaworth; a Tale of the Lidian Ocean. 

Peter the Whaler; ms Earlt Life and Adventures 
IN THE Abctic Regions. 



»» 



Salt Water, or Neil D'Abcy's SeA Life and Adybntubes. 

" There is about 
and cheery good 
as most interesting reacting. 

" With the exception of Capt. Marryat, we know of no English author 
who will compare with Mr. iQngston as a writer of books of nautical 
adventure." — Blinstrated News. 



— -» "" —- ■ - — ^- _ rw -_ . 

out all Mr. Kingston's tales a spirit of hopefulness, honesty, 
d principle, which makes them most wholesome, as well 
ting reamng." — Era. 



16 NEW AND POPULAR WOBXS 



Lee (Kn.) Aneodotes of tiie HaMte and InstiiietB of Animftli. 

Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 

„ Ameodotei of the Habite and Instinote of Birds, Jteptttes, 

and Fiflhea. Second Edition. 

** HrcL Iiee*8 authorities— to name only one, Professor Owen— are for the 
most part, &r8t ni&.—Athenaium. 

„ JudTfintoxei in Anatialia, or Thb Wahdsring8 of Oaptadt 
Spsnobb IN THB B€BH AND THB Wqjml Third Edition. 

„ The AfHnan Wanderexa, or Thb WAXOKsaGB of Carlos 
AXD Antonio; embracing interesting Descriptions of 
the Manners and Customs of the Western Tribes, 
and the Natural Productions of the Country. Fourth 
Edition. Fcap. 8yo. 

Ahneria'B Oaatle, or Mt Eablt Life in India and Enoiamd. By 
Ladt Lushinoton. 

*' The Authoress has^-a very graphic pen, and brings before our eyoB, with 
rf^gni'"' viTidnefls, the looahties and modes of llfB she aims to desoribe."— 
London Seoiew. 

Kit Bam, the British Sinbad, or Thb Yabnb of jln Old Maseneb. 
By Mabt Oowden Clabbjb. Fcap. 8yo. 

My School Bays in Paris. By Maboabet S. Jbunb. With 
Blnstrations. Small Post 8yo. 

Meadow Lea, or Thb Gipst Childbbn. Fcap. 8yo. 

MQlioent and Her Oonsiiis. By the Hon. Augusta Bkthbll. 
Author of ^* Helen in Switzerland," etc. Second Edition. 

Our Old Unde's Home; and what thb Bots did thbbb. By 
Mother Cabxt. With BlMtrations by Waltbb Cbane. 

Bosamond Fane, or thb Pbisonbbs of St. James. By Mabt and 
Cathbeine Lee. Authors of '< Lucy's Campaign.*' Second 
Edition. 

The Triumphs of Steam, or Stobibs fbom the Lives of Watt, 
Abkwbioht, and Stephenson. Fourth Edition. 

The Whispers of a Shell, or Stobibs of the Sea. By Fbangbs 
FsBEUNa Bbodebif. 

Wild Boses, or Sdiplb Stobibs of Countby Life. By Fbancbs 
Fbbblino Bbodebip. 

Young Governess (The); a Tale for Girls, By the Author of 
"GertyandMay."- 



Three Shillings and Sixpence each. 

Bible Hlnstrations, or A Descbiftion of Mannebs and Cubtoks 
FBOULIAB TO THB East. By the Rev. B. H. Dbafbb. Fourth 
Edition. Revised by Dr. Ejtto. 
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Bfitiflh History Briefly Told (The), and a dbsobiftion or the 

AhGEENT CUBTOICS, 8PQRT8, AND PASTDiaB OV IHB EnGUBH. 

daxa Hope, or The Bladb and the Eab. By Miss Hzlrer. 
Frontispiece by Bibket Foster. 

BiflBectioDB for Young Gliildreiu In a Neat Box. Price Ss, 6d, 

each. 



1. Joseph and Moses. 

2. OcB Satiocb. 



8. MOTHEB HUBBABD. 
4. GOGK BOBIN. 



Fonr Seaaong (The) : A Short Account of the Struotnre of Plants, 

being Four Lectures written for the Working Men's Institute, 

Paris. With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 

« Dietingoiahed bv extreme cleamess and teems with infetmation of a 
useful and popular character." — Quardian. 

Family Bible Newly Opened (The); with Unglb Gkx>DwiN's 

AooouNT OT ir. By Jeffbetb Tatlob. Fcap. 8yo. 

<* A very good accoont of the Sacred Writings, adapted to the tastes, 
feelings, and intelligence of young people."— ^(iticattomt/ Time»» 

GlimpMS of Nature, and Objects of Intebest desgbibed dubing 
A Visit to the Isia of Wioht. By Mrs. Loudon. Forty- 
one Illustrations. 

History of the Bobins (The). By Mrs. Tbimmeb. In Words of 
One Syllable. Edited by the Rev. Chablbb Swbtb, M.A. 
Super-royal 16mo. 

Htetorical Acting Oharades, or Amusements fob Winteb Eteninos. 

By the Author of " Cat and Dog," etc. New Edition. Fcap.Svo. 

** A rare book for Christmas parties, and of practical value."— i7/«<^a^e<l 

How to be Happy, or Faibt Gifts : to which is added a Selection 
of Moral Allegories. 

Infiuit Amnaements, or How to make a Nubsebt Happt. With 

Practical Hints on the Moral and Physical Training of Children. 

By W. H. G. Kingston. Post 8vo. 

*''We urge parents most stronglv to obtain this book forthwith ; we know 
of no book that can compare with it in practical value. Each Ohaftek 
IS woKTH THX PKics OP THE BOOK." — (aut Own Firegide. 

lizzie's Secret. A Stobt fob Little Childben. Written and 
Illustrated by Adelaide A. Maguibb. 

Letters fhim Sarawak, addbessed to a Child, embracing an 
Account of the Manners, Cust6m8, and Religion of the In- 
habitants of Borneo. By Mrs. M'Dougall. 

The Mine, or Scbtebbanean Wondebs. An Account of the Opera- 
tions of the Miner and the Products of his Labours. Sixth 
Edition. 

Might not Bight, or Stobdes of the Dibooyebt and Conquest 
of Amebiga. 
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Modem Sphiiix (The). A CoujBonov of Enigmas, Chaiiadbs, 
Agbosucs, Anaobahs, Vsbbal Puzzlbs, Gonundrvmb, &c. 

Our EBstem Empire, or Stobies tbom the Histobt of Bbuvh 
Iin)iA. Second Edition. 

Sunbeam: a Fairy Tale. < By Mrs. Pietzkkb. 



Three Shillings and Sixpence plain ; Five Shillings coloured. 

Bear King (The) : a Narrative confided to the Marines by James 

Gbbbmwood. With Illnstrations by Ernest Gbiset. Small 4to. 

" MoTe than amusing."— '/SSnturdfaj^ Bevieto. 

" Ably supported by Giiset's dxa.wmgB.**—AihentBum. 

Buzz a Buzz, or The Bees, from the German cf William Busgh. 
By the Author of " My Bee Book." With 135 Illustrations. 

Familiar Natural HiBtory. With 42 Illustrations by Harrison 
Weir. 
♦»♦ Also, in Two Vols., entitled "British Animals and Birds," 
Foreign Animals and Birds." 25. each, plain ; 25. 6d, coloured. 

Little Child's Fable Book (The.) Arranged progressively in words 
of One, Two, and Three Syllables. Sixteen Page Illustrations 
by Georgina BowIbrs. Small 4to. 

Old Nurse's Book of Bhymes, Jingles, and Bittles. Illustrated 
by 0. H. Bennett. Ninety Engravings. Fcap. 4to. 



Three Shillings plain; Four Shillings and Sixpence 

colouredj gilt edges. 

Fun and Earnest, or Hhtmes with Reason. By D'Arctt W. 
Thompson. Illustrated by Charles Bennett. Imperial 16mo! 

Mamma's Morning Gobdps, or Liitle Bits for Little Birds. 
Being Easy Lessons for One Month in Words of One Syllable, 
and a Story to read for each Week. With 60 Illustrations. 
Fcap. 4to. 



Price Three Sfiillings, or with gilt edges. Three Shillings 

and Siopence. 

Our Soldiers, or Anecdotes of the Campaigns and Gallant 
Deeds of the Brttish Armt during the Heign of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. By W. H. G. Kingston. With 
Frontispiece. Third Edition. With an account of the Abyssinian 
ExPEDmoN. Fcap. 8vo. 
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Onr Sajlon, or Anxgdotbs of toe Ekoaoements and Gjuxakt 
Deeds of the Bbttish Nayt. With Frontispiece. Third 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 



Arm: 
was 



" These volumes abundanilv prove that both our officers and men in the 
IV and Navy have been round as ready As ever to dare and to do as 
dared and done of yore, when led by a Nelson or a Wellington/' 

Lucy's Campaign: a Story of Adventure. By Mabt and 
Gathebine Lee. Fcap. 8vo. 

FictuoGi of Girl Life. By Catherine Auoubta Howell. Fcap. 8vo. 



FmitB of Enterprise, exhibited cr the Tbavels of Belzoni in 
EoTFT AND Nubia. Fourteenth Editign. With Six Engravings 
by BntKET FosfEB. Price 3s. 



Two Shillings and Shypmce plairiy or Three Shillings and 

Siatpence coloured and gilt edges. Super Royal 16m0, doth 

elegant, with Illustrations by Gram, Absolon, Elwes, Phiz, 

Weir, Keyl, and others. 

Adventores and Experiences of Biddy Borldng and of the Fat 
Frog. 

Alice and Beatrice. By Gbandmamha. 

Amy's Wiifli, and What Came of It: a Fairy Tale. By Mrs. G. 
Ttleb. 

Angelo, or The Pinb Fobest ahonq the Alps. By Gebaldine 

E. Jewsbubt. Second Edition. 

"As pretty a child's story as one might look for on a winter's day.'' — 
Examiner. 

Cat and Dog, or Mehoibs of Puss and the Captain. Illustrated 
by Wbib. Ninth Edition. 

Bay of a Baby Boy (The). By E. Bebgeb. Third Edition. 

XHscontented Children (The), and how thet webe Cubed. By M. 
and E. Kibbt. Third Edition. 

Boll and Her Friends (The), or Memoibs of the Lady Sebafhina. 
By the Author of " Cat and Dog." Fifth Edition. 

Early Dawn (The), or Stobies to Think about. Second Edition. 

Faithful Hoimd (The) : a Story in Verse, founded on Fact. By 
Ladt Thoicas. Imperial 16mo. 

Featherland, or How the Bibds lived at Gbeenlawn. By G. 
M. Fenn. 
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Fnnay Fables for little FdUn. Second Edition. 

Gerty and Hay. Third Edition. 

" A channinff book lior ohildien. Though fbe itory is fiiU of ftin, fhe 
nunv} is neyer lost eight qV* '-Literary Churehmon. 

By the same Author. 

Ohildren of the Parsonage. 

Oxanny's Stoiy Box. New Edition. With 20 Engrayings. 

Onr White Violet Second Edition. 

Sminy Bays, ob A Month at thb Qbbat Stowx. 

The New Baby. 

Jack Frost and Betty Snow; with other Tales for Wintry Nightfi 
and Rainy Days. Second Edition. 

JnUa Maitland, or Fbidb* gobs bbvobb a Fall. By M. and E. 
EntBT. 

Lee (HCn. S.) Flaying at Settien, or Thb Faggot Housb. 

„ Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Doings of Animaiu 

live Toys, or Anbgdotbs or ovb Foiib-lbgoed and othbb Pbts. 

Second Edition. 

Neptnne: or The Autobioobafht ot a Nbwfottndlabb Dog. 
Second Edition. 

By the same Author. 

Odd Stories aboat Animals; told in Short and Easy Words. 

Tiny Stories for Tiny Beaders in Tiny Words. With Twelve 
Dlnstrations by Wbib. Fourth Edition. 

Trottie's Story Book: True Tales in Short Words and Large 
Type. Third Edition, Eight Dlustrations by Wbib. 

Tnppy, or Thb Autiobiogbapht of a Donkbt. Illustrated by 
Habbison Wbib. Third Edition. 

Nonis (Emilia Marryat.) A Week by ThemselYes. 

Adrift on the Sea, or The Childben^s Esoape. 

Ohildzen's Fio-Nio (The), and what oahb op it. 

Oeolfry's Great Fanlt 

Harry at Sehool. Second Edition. 

Long Erenings, or Stobibb fob mt Littlb Fbiendb. 

Snowed Up, or The Hut in the Fobest. 

Stojlen Oherries, or Tell the Tbthh at Once. 

What became of Tommy. 
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Soripiare HistoatiM for litUe GbUdren. With Sixteen IlliutrationB 
by John Gilbebt. 
Contents : — The History of Joseph — ^History of Moses — History 
of our Sayionr — The Miracles of Christ. 

Sold Hparatehf 6dL each, plain ; I5. cohured. 

Story of Jack and the Giantk With Thirty-five Blnstrations by 

RiCHABD DOTLE. 

'* In Doyle^s drawings we hare wonderflil conceptions, which will secure 
the book a place among&t the treasures of collectors, as well as excite the 
imaginations of children.*' — IlltutraUd Jimet. 

Storifls of Julian and Hia FlayfeUom. Written by his Mamica. 

Second Edition. 

TialeB ttam. Oatland. Dedicated to the Yonng Kittens of England. 
By an Old Tabbt. Fifth Edition. 
" A combination of quiet humour and sound sense.' * — Itody** New$paper. 

TalUng Bird (The), or The Littlb Qirl who knew what wab 
ooiNO to happen. By M. and E. Kibbt. Second Edition. 

little Tattle; and other Stories for Children. By the Author of 
"Little Tales for Tiny Tots," etc. 



Two Shillings and Sia^ence, with Illiisirations^ cloth 
elegant^ or with giU edgesj Three Shillings. 

A Child's Influence, or Kathleen and heb Gbeat Uncle. By 
Lisa Logkteb. Fcap. 8yo. 

AdTentnreB of Kwei, the Chinese Girl. By the Author of "Little 
Lisette," "Louis Michaud," etc. 

Bertrand Ba Onesdln, the Hero of Brittany. By Emile de 
BoiVNEOHOBB. Translated by Maboabet S. Jeune. 

Comer Cottage, and Its Inmates, or Tbust in God. By Fbances 

OSBOBNB. 

Father Time's Story Book for the Little Ones. By Kathleen 
Knox. 

From Feasant to Frinoe, or The Life of Alexandeb Pbincb 
MsNSGHiKOFF. Freely translated from the Russian by Madame 

PiBTZKEB. 

William Allair, or Runnino awat to Sea. By Mrs. H. Wood, 
Author of "The Ohannings," etc. 

"There is a fascination about Mrs. Wood's writings from which neither 
old nor young can eBOKpe."— Bell's Messenger, 
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DaYenpcni'B (Mn.) Oolistance and NeDie, or Thb Lobt Will. 

,9 Our B irthdayB, and How to Impsoyb them. Second 
Edition. 

„ The Happy HoUdayB, or Brothers anp Sisters at Home. 
Second Edition. 

„ Tlie Holidays Abroad, or Right at Last. 



Two Shillings and Sixpence each. 

Cldldren of the Olden Time. By the Author of ^ A Trap to Catch 
a Snnbeam." 27 Illustrations. Imperial 16mo, 

The Boy's Own Toy Maker: a Practical Illustrated Guide to the 
useful employment of Leisure Hours. By E. Landells. With 
Two Hundred Outs. Eighth Edition. Royal 16mo. 

*' A new and valuable form of endless amusement." — Voneonformitt. 
'*We recommend it to all who have children to be instructed and 
amuaeiV—JEconomUt. 

The Girl's Own Toy Maker, and Book of Recreation. By E. 
and A. Landells. Sixth Edition. With 200 Illustrations. 
" A perfect magazine of information." — Illustrated Newt of the World. 

Black and White Picture Book; a Collection of Amusing and 
Comical Figures. Fcap. 4to. 

Nnrsery Nonsense, or Rhtmbs withoct Reason. By D*Arct W. 
Thompson. Sixty Illustrations by 0. H. Bennett. Second 
Edition. Imperial 16mo, or with coloured plates, gilt edffks, is. 6dL 



tt 



The ftmniest book we have seen for an age, and quite as hannless as 
hearty."— 2>a*iy Beoiew. 



COMICAL PICTUEE BOOKS. 

Uniform in Size with "The Struwwelpeter." 

Two Shillings and Siocpence each, with Sixteen large 
Coloured Plates, fancy hoards; or mounted on cloth j One 

Shilling extra. 

Careless Chicken (The.) By the Baron Krakemsides. Illustrated 
by Alfred Crowquill. 

Funny Leaves for the Younger Branches. By the Baron 
Krakemsides, of Burstenoudelafen Castle. Illustrated by 
AiiFRED Crowquill. 

Laugh and Grow Wise. By the Senior Owl of Ivy Hall. 

Loves of Tom Tucker and Little Bo-Feep. Written and HIub- 
trated by Thomas Hood. 
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Nmsery Fnn, or Thb Littlb Folks' Fictubb Book. The Illus- 
trations by G. H. Bennett. 

Picture Fables. Written and Blnstrated by Alfred Gbowquill. 

Speetropia, or Surpribino Spectral Illusions, showing Ghosts 
everywhere, and of any Colour. By J. H. Brown. Fifth 
Edition. 

** One of the best toy books we have BoeD..**-~-AthentBum. 

" A cdever book. The iUusioiia are founded on true sdentiflo principles." 

The Headlong Oazeer and Woffol Ending of Freooeiocis Piggy. 

Written for his Children, by the late Thomas Hood. Fourth 
Edition. 
" The illustrations are intensely humorous.*' — The Critic. 

Upside Down : a Series of Amusing Pictures from Sketches by the 
late W. McCoNNELL, with Verses by Thomas Hood. 
" Ludicrous and axaMsixig.**— Illustrated Tiwus. 



Two Shillings, cloth elegant, with Illustrations, or with 
coloured plates, gilt edges. Three Shillings. 

Chit Chat, or Short Tales in Short Words. 

CanvBZBations on the Life of Jesns Christ By a Mother. 

Easy Lessons, or Leading-strinos to Knowledge. 

Fanny and Her MaTuma, or East Lessons for Children. 
Third Edition. 

Good in Everything, or The Earlt History of Gilbert 
Harland. By Mrs. Barwell. Second Edition. 

Infantine Knowledge : a Spelling and Beading Book on a Popular 
Plan. Tenth Edition. 

Little Lessons for Little Learners, in Words of One Syllable. By 
Mrs. Barwell. Eleventh Edition. 

Little Reader (The) : a Progressive Step to Knowledge, Fourth 
Edition. 

Itfamma's Bible Stories, for her Little Boys and Girls. 
Fourteenth Edition. 

Mamma's Bible Stories (A Sequel to). Sixth Edition. 

Mamma's Lessons, for her Little Boys and Girls. Fifteenth 
Edition. 
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Prinuoee FilgximAge (The) : a Woodland Story. By M. Bbiham 

Edwabds. 

" One of the best books of children's rerse that has appeared since the 
early days of Kazy Howitt." — Noneortformist. 

SUver Swan (The): a Fairy Tale. By Madamtb db Osultblaiit. 
Slastrated by John Lbeoh. 

SoexieB of Animal life and Character, from Natdbb and 

RsooLLBonoN. In Twenty Plates. By J. B. 4to, fancy boards. 

*<Tnier, heartier, more playftil, or more enjoyable sketches of animal 
life could scarcely be found anywhere.*' — Spectator. 

Sunday Leewins for little flhildren. By 31x8. Baxwsslu 

Tales of flehool life. By Aonss LomwN. mastrationi by 
Absolon. Second Edition. Royal 16mo. 

Wonden of Home, in Eleven StoiieB (The). By Gbandfatheb 
Qbbt. Third Edition. Royal 16mo. 



Two Shillings each. 

Always Happy, or Anbcdotbs of Felix and his Sistbb Sbbena. 
Nineteenth Edition. 

Oonfessions of a Lost Bog (The). Reported by her Mistress, 
Frances Power CJobbb. With a Photograph of the Dog from 
Life, by Frank Haes. Snper-royal 16mo, 

How to Make Dolls* Fnmitnre and to Foniish a Boll's House. 

With 70 Illnstrations. Lnperial 16mo. 

ninstrated Paper Model Maker. By E. Landells. 

Bhymes and Pictores about Bread, Tea, Suoab, Gotion, Goals, 
AND QoLD. By William Newman. Seventy-two Illastrations. 
Price 28, plain ; 3<. Gd coloured, 

*^* Each Subject may be had separately. Price 6d, plain; Is. 
coloured, 

Snnday Evenings with Sophia, or Ltttlb Talks on Gbbat 
Subjects. Fcap. 8vo. 

Home Amnsements: a Choice Collection of Riddles, Charades, 
Conundrums, Parlour G^ames, and Forfeits. By Peter Puzzle- 
well, Esq. . 

Key to Knowledge, or TmNos in Common Use simflt and 
SHOBTLT ezflained. Thirteenth Edition. 

The Surprising Adventures of the Clumsy Boy Orosoe. By 
Charles H. Ross. With Twenty-three Coloured Illustrations. 
Imperial 8vo. 
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The BemarkftUe History of the House that Jack Built Illus- 
trated and Illuminated by the Son of a Genius. Coloured 
Plates. 

The Ladder to Learning: a Collection of Fables, arranged pro- 
gressiyely in Words of One, Two, and Three Syllables. Nine- 
teenth Edition. 

The Yoong Vocalist: a Collection of Twelve Songs, each with an 
Accompaniment for the Pianoforte, selected from Mozart, Weber, 
Mendelssohn, Spohr, etc. By Mrs. Mouncet Bastholoiosw, 
Associate of the Philharmonic Society. 4t0f price 2«. imitation 
chth ; or Zs. 6dL hownd in extra cloth, giU edges. 

"These Lyrics are selected and composed for children who axe too young 
to sing operatic or romantic songs or too old for those fbunded on nurseiy 
tales, llie melodies are all or a suitable oomi>as8, so that the roioes 
may not be injured by practice at anearlyage."— JBar<rac«/rom Preface. 

** Arranged with the best possible taste and skiU."— Ifff tieo; World. 



One Shilling and Sixpence each, cloth elegant, y^th llluS" 

trations. 

Animal Histories. The Doo. 

Animal Histories. The Robins and Mouse. 

Christian Elliott, or Mbs. Danyeb's Peize. 

Grandmamma's Belies, and her Stories about them. By £. E. 
BowEN. Author of "Jack the Conqueror," "Dick and his 
Donkey," *» Robin's Christmas Eva," etc. 

Heroic Wife (The), or The Adventures op a Family on the 
Banks of the Amazon. B j W. H. G. Kingston. 

Holiday Tales. By Florence Wilford. Author of "Nigel 
Bartram's Ideal,'* etc. 

Lady Stoddart's Scottish Tales. 

Little Lisette, the Orphan of Alsace. By the Author of "Louis 
Michaud," etc. Royal 16mo. 

Little Boehnck (The), from the German. Illustrated by Lossox. 
Fancy boards (2«. coloured). 

Poetry and Nature. Short Poems and Trimmer's iMTBODuonoN. 

Tales for Boys. Harry's Holiday, and Neter Wrong. 

Tales for Girls. Mrs. Leioester's School, and Right and Wrong. 

Trimmer's (Dfrs.) Old Testament Lessons. With 40 Engrarings. 

Trimmer's (Kn.) New Testament Lessons. With 40 Engrarings. 

Wrecked,- Not Lost; or The Pilot and his Companions. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Dundas. 
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THE FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 

One Shilling each, cloth elegant. 

A Series of Works for the Yoiing; q^ch Volume with an Illustra- 
tion by a well-known Artist. 

1. The Edcdale Herd Boy. Br Lady Stoddabt. 

2. MzB. Leioeater's SchooL Br Ghablbb and Ma&t Lamb. 

3. The History of The Bobins. Bt Mrs. Trimmer. 

4. Memoir of Bob, The Spotted Terrier. 

5. Keeper's Travela in Search of His Master. 

6. The Scottish Orphans. By Lady Stoddabt. 

7. Never Wrong; or, the Young Bispatant ; and "It was only 
in Fun." 

8. The life and Perambulations of a Mouse. 

9. Easy Introduction to the Knowledge of Nature. By Mrs, 
Trimmer. 

10. Bight and Wrong. By the Author of "Always Happy." 

11. Harry's Holiday. By Jefferys Taylor. 

12. Short Poems and Hymns for Ohildren. 

The above may be kad^ Two Volumes, bound in One, at Is. 6^. each. 



Hand Shadows, to be thrown upon the Wall. By Henry Bursill. 
First and Second Series, each containing Sixteen Original 
Designs. New Edition. 4to, price Is. plain. Is. 6d coloured. 
" Uncommonly clever^-some wondeiftil effects are produced." — I%e Press, 

Nine liyes of a Oat (The) : a Tale of Wonder. Written and Illus- 
trated by G. H. Bennett. Twenty-four Coloured EngraTings, 
sewed, price Is. 

** Bidh in the quaint humour and &ncy that a man of geniuB kaows how 
to spare for the enlivenment of children/*— i^amt»«r. 

Bhoda ; or, The Excellence op Charity. Fourth Edition, price Is. 

Short and Simple Prayers, for the Use of Young Chiidbbn. 

With Hymns. Eighth Edition, price Is. . 
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DURABLE NURSERY BOOKS. 
Mounted on cloth with coloured plates^ One Shilling each. 



1. Alphabet of Goody Two 

2. cinderella. 
3 Cock Robin. 

4. GouBTBHiP OP Jemnt Wren. 

5. Dame Tbot and Her Cat. 

6. History of an Apple Pns. 

7. House that Jack Built. 



8. Little Rhymes for Little 

Folks. 

9. Mother Hubbabd. 

10. Monkey's Frolic. 

11. Puss in Boots. 

12. Old Woman and her Pig. 

13. Tommy Trip's Museum of 
Birds. 



The OowBllp. Is. phin ; Is. 6<l I The Daisy. Is. plain ; \s. 6d. 



coloured. 



The Australian Babes in the WooA : a Tnie Story told in Rhyme 
for the Young. Price Is. boards, Is. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 



Price Sixpence eachj Plain ; One Shilling, coloured. 



Illustrated by Habbison 
Weir, 



1. British ATi^nnalg. Ist Series. 

2. British ATi^nnalg. 2nd Series. 

3. British Birds. 

4. Foreign Animals. Ist Series. 

5. Foreign Animals. 2nd Series. 

6. Foreign Birds. 

7. The Farm and its Scenes. 

8. The diverting history of John Gilpin. 

9. The Peacock at home, and Butterfly's Ball. 

10. History of Joseph. \ 

11. History of Moses. I Illustrated by John 

12. Life of our Savionr. [ Oilbebt. 

13. MiracIeB of Christ ] 



28 NEW AND POP0LAB WOEKS 



WORKS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 

A Woman's Secret; or, How to Mxkb Homb BUppt. Thirtieth 
. Thousand. 18mo, price Qd, 

By the same Author, uniform in size and price. 
Woman's Work; or, How shb can Help the Sick. Eighteenth 

Thousand. 
A Chapter «f AeddentB; or, Thb Mothbr'b Assibtant in Gasbb of 

BuBKS, SoALDB, CiTrs, &c. Ninth Thousand. 
Pay to-day. Trust to-morrow; a Story illustrative of the Evils of 
the Tally System. Seventh Thousand. 

Nursery Work; or, Hannah Baker's Fimt Place. Fifth 

Thousand. 
The CJook and the Doctor; or, Cheap Recipes and Useful 

Remedies. Selected from the three first books. Price 2d. 

Home Bifficultles; or, Whose Fault is it? A Few Words on the 
Servant Question. Price \d. 

Family Prayers for Cottage Homes, with Passages from the 
Scriptures. Price 2d. 



TAKING TALES FOR COTTAGE HOMES. 

In Plain Language and Large Type. Edited by W. H. G. Kingston. 
With Engravings. Crown 8vo, price 4d. 

1. The Miller of Hillbrook: a Rural Tale. 

2. Tom Tmeman, a Sailor in a Merchantican. 

3. lOchael Hale and his Family in Canada. 

4. John Armstrong, The Soldieb. 

5. Joseph Budge, The Australian Shephebd. 

6. Life XJiideiground ; or, Dick the Colliert Hot. 

7. Life on the Coast ; or, The Littlb Fishes Girl. 

8. Adventures of Two Oiphans in London. 

9. Early Days on Board a Man-of-War. 

10. Walter the Foundling: a Tale of Olden Times. 

11. The Tenants of Sonnyside Farm. 

12. Holmwood; or, The New Zealand Settler. 

The Work may also be had in Four volumes. Price Is. 6<f. each, 
cloth, printed covers ; or 2 vols, cloth, extra, Sa, 6</. each. 



His name was Hero. By the Author of "^ The Four Seasons." 
Frontispiece by Sir W, Caloott, R.A. Super Royal 16mo, 
price Is. sewed. 
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By the same Author. 

How I Became a GoTemesB. Third Edition. Price 2$, cloth ; 2s. 6<f ., 
gilt edges. 

Bioky-Birds: a True Story. Third Edition. Price 6dl 

My Pretty PnsL With Frontispiece. Price 6d. 

The Grateful Sparrow : ' a True Story. Fifth Edition, price 6cL 

The AdTentoreB of a Bnttexfly. From the French of P. J. Stahl. 
Seven EngraTings. Price 8d 

The Hare that Fonnd his Way Home. From the French of P. J. 
Stahl. Second Edition. Price Sd, * 



HISTORY, 

True Stories from Ancient History, chronologically arranged from 
the Creation of the World to the Death of Charlemagne. 
Twelfth Edition. 12mo, 5s. cloth. 

Tme Stories from Modem History, from the Death of Charlemagne 
to the present Time. Eighth Edition. 12mo, 5s. cloth. 

Battle Fields : a graphic Guide to the Places described in the His- 
tory of England as the Scenes of such Events; with the situation 
of the principal Naval Engagements fought on the Coast. By 
Mr. Wauthier, Geographer. On a Large Sheet, Ss. 6(L ; or on 
a Boiler, and varnished, 7s. €</. 

Mis. Trimmer's Gondse History of England, revised and brought 
down to the present Time. By Mrs. Milnbs. With Portraits 
of the Sovereigns. 5s. cloth. 

Bhymes of Boyalty: the History of England in Terse, from the 
Norman Conquest to the reign of Victoria ; with a summary 
of the leading events in each reign. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. cloth. 



GEOGRAPHY. 



The Fiist Book of Geography ; specially adapted as a Text Book 
for Beginners. ByHuooRBiD. Fourth Edition, revised. 18mo, 
Is. sewed. 

'* One of the most sensible little books on the subject of Geography we 
have met •miih,'*'^JSdiKational Tinies, 
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Oaiiltier'8 Familiar Geography. With a concise Treatise on the 
Artificial Sphere, and two coloured Maps, illustrative of the 
principal Geographical Terms, Sixteenth Edition, 16mo, Ss, 
cloth. 

Bauer's Outline Haps, and Key, or Geographical and Bioora- 
FHiOAL Exercises; with a Set of Coloured Outline Maps, designed 
for the use of Toung Persons. By the late William Butler. 
Enlarged by the Author's Son, J. O. Butler. Thirty-fifth 
Edition, revised, is. 

Pictorial Geography. For the use of Children. Presenting at one 
view Illustrations of the various Geographical Terms, and thus 
imparting clear and definite ideas of their meaning. On a 
Large Sheet. Price 2s, 6d. in Tints ; 55. on Rollers, varnished. 

Tabular Vie^ra of the Geography and Sacred History of Pales- 
tine, AND OF THE TRAVELS OF St. Paul. Intended for Pupil 
Teachers, and others engaged in Class Teaching. By A. T. 
White. Oblong 8vo, price Is. sewed. 

GBAMMAB. 

A OompendioQs Grammar, and Philological Hand-Book of the 
English Language, for the use of Schools and Candidates for 
the Army and Civil Service Examinations. By John George 
CoLQUHOUN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Fcap. 8vo. 

** A real and very useful accession to the list of English manuals/*— 
JEdueational Times. 

" We are not acquainted with any single volume that in such a small 
compass contains so much useful information." — Schol<utic Register . 

" Just the book we should like to see in T^-aining Ck)lleges, and placed in 
the hands of Pupil Teachers."— J^attonaf Schoolmaster. 

Grammar made Intelligible to Children. New and Revised 
Edition. By George Dabnell. Price Is. cloth. 

Fandng Simplified : an Introduction and Companion to all Gram- 
mars; cons: sting of Short and Easy Rules, with Parsing Lessons 
to each. By Thomas Dabnell. Third Edition. Price Is, 
cloth. 

" Sound in principle, singularly felicitous in example and illustration ; 
and the boy that will not learn to parse on Mr. Bamdl's plan, is not likely 
to do so on any other." — Morning Post. 

The Child's Grammar. Mrs. Lovechild. Fiftieth Edition. 18moi 
9d, doth. 

A Word to the Wise, or Hints on the Cubbent Ikpbofbieties 

OF Exfbession in Wbiting and Speaking. By Pabbt 

Gwtnnb. Thirteenth Thousand. 18mo, price 6d. sewed; or 

Is. cloth, gilt edges. 

"All who wish to mind their p*s and ^s should consult this little volume.*' 

Oentleman't Magazine. 
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Harry Hawkias's yi^'BooJi; Bhowing how he learned to aspirate 
his H's. Frontispiece by H. Weir. Third Edition. Super 
royal 16mo, price 6dL 

** No funilv or Bohoolroom within, or indeed beyond, the sonnd of Bow 
bells, should be without this merry manual." — Art Jouimal, 

The Frinoe of Wales's Primer. With 840 UliutrationB by 
J. Gilbert. New Edition, price 6i.; Illuminated Coyer 
and Title, Is, 

ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 

Arithmetio made Intelligible to Children. By Gborob Darnell. 
Price Is. 6d. cloth. 

One Thousand Arithmetical Tests, or The Examiner's Assistant. 
Specially adapted, by a noyel arrangemement of the subject, 
for Examination Purposes, but also suited for general use in 
Schools. By T. S. Gatzbr, Head Master of Queen Elizabeth's 
Hospital, BristoL Sixth Edition, with a oomplete set of 
Examples and Models of Work. Price Is. 6d, 

*«* Answers to the aboye. Is, 6d, cloth. 

One Thousand Algebraical Tests; on the same plan. Second 
Edition. 8vo, price 2s. 6dL cloth. 
%* Answers to the Algebraical Tests, price 2s, Bd. cloth. 

Theory and Practice of the Metric System of Weights and 
Measures. By Professor Leone Levi, F.S.A., F.S.S. Third 
Edition. Sewed Is.] or on cloth boards, Is. 6d. 

" Nq man in Europe is better qualified to state the whole case on behalf 
of the Metrio System. The book is also calculated to be very useful to the 
pupil as well as to the teacher.'* — School Board Chronicle. 

** The work is exhaustive as to its matter, and valuable for its infor- 
mation." — Educational Reporter. 

*•* The educational Oode of 1871 prescribes that in all Schools the 
Cihildren in Standards Y. & VI. should know the principles of the Metrio 
System. 

The Enentials of Ctoometry, Plane, and Solid, as taught in Ger- 
many and France. For Students preparing for examination. 
Cadets in Nayal and Military Schools. Technical Classes, &c. 
By J. R. Morell, formerly one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of 
Schools. With numerous Diagrams. Price 2s., cloth. 

ELEMENTARY FEENCH WORKS. 

Le Babillard: an Amusing Introduction to the French Language. 
By a French Ladt. Eighth Edition. 16 Plates. 2«. cloth. 

Les Jennes Narratenrs, on Petits Contbs Moraitx. With a Key 
to the difficult Words and Phrases. Third Edition. 18mo, 
2s. cloth. 
** Written in pure and easy French."— If omm^ Post. 
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The Pictoxial French Orammar. For the use of Children. With 
80 Illustrations. Second Thousand. Royal 16mo, price Is. 
sewed; Is, 6d. cloth. 

Bowbotham's New and Easy Mefhod of Learning fhe French 
Genders. New Edition. 6d, 

Bellenger*s French Word and Phrase Book; containing a select 
Vocabulary and Dialogues, for the use of Beginners. New 
Edition. Price Is. 

ELEMENTABY GERMAN. 

Der Schwatsser, or The Pratxleb. An Amusing Introduction to 
the German Language. Sixteen Illustrations. Price 2s, oloth. 



A Short and Certain Boad to Beading. By Qeobob Dabnell. 

Price 6d, doth. 
The Hbdem British Plntarch, or Liyes of Men distinottished 

IN THE REGENT HiSTORT OF CUE COUNTBT FOR THEIR TALENTS, 

Virtues, and Aohievements. By W. 0. Taylor, LL.D. 12mo. 
Second Thousand. 49. 6d. ; or &s. gilt edges. 

little by Little: a Series of Graduated Lessons in the Art of 
Reading Music. By the Author of "Oonversations on Har- 
mony." Second Edition. Oblong 8yo, price d«. 6d cloth. 

<« One of the beet productions of the kind which hare yet appeared."— 
Charles Steggallf Mua. D., Cantab. 

Brery-Bay Things, or Useful Knowledge respectino the prin- 
cipal Animal, Veoetarlb, and Mineral Substances in 
COMMON USB. Second Edition, revised. 18mo, Is. 6d. cloth. 

*' A little encydopaedia of useful knowledge, deserving a place in every 
juvenile lihxucy.^—JSvangetical Magazine. 

GEORGE DARNELL'S COPY BOOKS. 

These Copy Books are the production of an experienced School- 
master ; they insure the progress of the learner, and greatly lighten 
the labours of the teacher. The copies gradually advance from a 
simple stroke to a superior small-hand. Their gieat variety secures 
attention, and prevents the pupils from copying their own writing 
as in books with single head lines. 

Large Post, Sixteen Numbers, 6c?. each. 

Foolscap, Twenty-four Numbers, 3c?. each. 

Universal, Sixteen Numbers, 2d. each. 

" For teaching writing I would recommend the use of Darnell's Copy 
Books. I have noticed a marked improvement wherever they have be^ 
\xaed."— Report of Mr. Maye (National Soeiet^s Organieer of Schools) 
to the Worcester Diocesan Board ofSducation. 
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